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It’s so easy to make 











a kitchen attractive— 


“That's a fine new rug you've got there, ’ said the iceman. 


“Yes, John, it is; and you have no idea how pleasant and 


attractive it makes my kitchen. 


kitchen is at 


No wonder she is enthusiastic. For the darkest 
once made bright and cheerful when the floor is covered with a 


colorful, easy-to-clean Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


A few moments with a damp mop whisks away every speck of 


erime from the firm, waterproof surface. Your rug will lie perfectly 


flat without fastening. 


There are patterns and sizes for every room in the house. And 


with all their artistic charm and labor saving qualities, Gold-Seal 


Congoleum Rugs are decidedly inexpensive. 


Note the Reduced Prices 


6 x ¥ fect S 8.hO The rugs illustrated are 
7 x 9 feet 10.10 made in the four large sizes 
] I rugs re 
9 x10 feet 14.15 only. The sma ae 
: made in patterns 
3 xX 12 teet 16.20 monize with f , 
Owing t freight rates, prices west of the Missis 
CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCOR SRATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 
Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City 


Gold Seal 
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the publication of which McCatt’s will commence in its May issue has, we 
believe, an overwhelming chance of being considered that long-looked-for piece 
of fiction— 


For, in this remarkable story by the author of “A Woman’s Woman,” Miss 
Bartley paints a canvas of superb breadth and depth, depicting, as she does, 
three generations of American life precisely as your next door neighbor’s family 
has lived it the past fifty years. “Up and Coming” traces the history of the 
family founded by Jones Bynight, an Englishman arriving at Ellis Island, poor, 
friendless and unknown, at the time John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt were at the threshold of life. What happened to this 
typical family group of “up and coming” Americans constitutes one of the most 
fascinating novels of current America yet written by any of our authors. 

As “Main Street” told of the real life of the American village, so does 
“Up and Coming” tell of the real life of the young American city in its 
growing pains. It faithfully reproduces all the feel of contemporary America; 
it succeeds in becoming a veritable 
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* My Ideal Home Must Have a Fireplace; This is its Heart, its Pulse, its very Soul” 





No Man Can Love the 


Ping 
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Home He Rents 


The Road to Happiness Lies In Owning a Bit of Ground and a Roof of Your Own 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of “Freckles,” “The Girl of the Limberlost,” and “Her Father’s Daughter” 


HE home atmosphere depends altogether on the 


people who live in the house. There are people 
in this world who, if they had a million dollars, 
could not build a real home Conversely, some 


have taken an abandoned barn and made it an 

attractive home. Men and women born with the 
homing instinct will have a home just as a pair of mating 
birds will build a nest—from whatever materials they can 
find to us« 

It is an ancient truism that the strength of a nation 
depends on its homes. When our forefathers faced the 
wilderness and built their homes in it, when they defended 
these homes against savages and prowling animals, when 
they found therein the only comfort and entertainment their 
world had to offer them, home had a meaning deep and 
strong. Night and morning they knelt and thanked God 
first for life, next for food, and immediately thereafter for 
shelter. The strength of the nation, then, did depend on the 
men who had strength to evolve homes 

It may be that the people of today who are living on 
other people’s property or in apartment-houses or hotels, 
arose at the call of their country and fought as valiantly 
as men could fight 

Personally, I believe that the man who fought for his 
own roof, for the fireside he had built with his own hands, 
for the cradle of his children, the shelter of his wife, and his 
own peace, fought a better fight than the man who homed 
in property belonging to someone else. Of one thing I am 
absolutely sure: no man can love the home he rents in a 
hotel or an apartment, or the house he rents, as a man loves 
the home he has brought into being on his own bit of 


ground 
Some men and a very few women are migratory. I once 
knew. a woman, supposed to be sane and reasonable, who 
said she loved to move! When I asked her if she would 
not like to own a home and to grow a garden, she laughed 
at me She said she fervently hoped never to own anything 
» big or so precious that she could not pack it into a trunk; 
and as for growing a garden, she would not put her hands 
into the dirt to save her soul 
Many people of this world will be no more able to 
understand this attitude than am I, who have knelt to tuck 
the toes of almost fifteen thousand trees, bushes, shrubs, 


vines and flowers into the grounds round Limberlost Cabin. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. T. BENDA 


Making two blades grow where but one grew before is to 
me one of the most exciting adventures in all the world. 
Next to that, I find thrilling amusement in building homes. 
I have built two, one of them partially, and the other 
one wholly, according to the dictates of my fancy; and 
I have had a large finger in the building of the homes 
of many of my friends 

To me, a home has three component parts: a generous, 
vine-covered, cool veranda; a big, wide, glowing, comfort- 
able fireplace; and a bathroom with hot and cold water. 
These are the prime essentials. Grouped somewhere round 
them, according to the necessities of the builder, there should 
be sleeping apartments, a kitchen, and living-rooms. 

I believe a great many people who started with the home 
instinct have had it almost killed because they burdened 
themselves with such big houses so finely furnished that the 
economy of taking proper care of their possessions wore 
them out. Especially is this true since the war has raised 
the cost of living and made the cost of good help in many 
cases prohibitive, in others extremely difficult. 

If I were building a house today I should figure waste 
space by the inch. I would not roof over one foot of space 
I was not compelled to have in order to live my life 
comfortably. This may seem a selfish thing to say. In my 
childhood I was heartily in sympathy with homes that were 
built to entertain one’s relatives and friends. 

Today the exigencies of life are such that, if a woman 
undertakes to build and personally to keep such a house as 
she would have built when she could have had from two to 
half-a-dozen efficient servants—she will herself become a 
servant and nothing more. It is not possible for one woman 
to care for a big house, to be a real companion for a man, 
to mother and rear a family, and have any time left for 
religion, politics, or social intercourse. 


HE inevitable veranda I would have; a living-room just 

the size to fit my present and prospective family; the 

fireplace because it is the heart, the pulse, the very soul 

of a home; just enough bedroom space to accomodate my 

family, a guest-chamber if possible, and a dining-room and 
kitchen 

If one can have servants and has means to do as one 

chooses, elaborate these plans. It is wonderful to have a 

big, airy home, room for guests, and all the comforts and 


conveniences of life; but in this Year of Our Lord people 
are beginning to realize that, if one cannot have these 
things, it is wise to find happiness without the overwork 
which may lead to ill-health or death. 

The advent of the automobile came at a time when 
strenuous work on the part of half a dozen nature-lovers 
had opened the eyes of the world to the fact that all the 
joy of life was not to be found under a roof. I rejoice and 
thank the Lord for the Ford automobile and any other 
car within reach of the daily laborer and his family. 

No one thing in the civilization of America ever did so 
much for the welfare of the great common body of the 
people of this country as the car which took the over- 
worked, poorly dressed, tired housewife out of her kitchen 
and away from her washtub, and whisked her to the sea- 
shore, to the lakes, to the brooks and the forests where the 
sun was shining and the cardinal singing his “good cheer” 
song and the water whispering secrets so very easy for the 
human heart to translate if it can only come within sound 
of them. 


EOPLE learned speedily that after working all week it 
was not necessary for mother to stay at home and make 
the hardest day of the week the day on which she 
cooked for her family and a crewd of neighbors and friends. 

The family has learned that it may throw a few things 
into a basket and go to the woods, and while father makes a 
fire and boils the coffee, brother may spread the rugs, sister 
may set the table, and mother may have time to realize 
that her feet are a means of locomotion rather than a source 
of pain. 

I certainly should cut the building and furnishing of a 
house to such an extent as to admit at the very earliest 
possible minute, the purchase and upkeep of a car. 

In building a home there is no excuse at the present time 
for any of the old, inconvenient, woman-killing arrangements 
with which our grandmothers and mothers shortened their 
lives and filled their bodies with disease and pain. 

Even if it is out of the question to hire an architect and 
dictate plans according to one’s desires, it is quite possible 
to find in many of the magazines and building publications 
beautiful and comfortable designs for homes which can 
either be reduced or enlarged to suit the purse of the builder. 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Victrola instruments are made 
for use 
with Victor records 


Not Victor records 
alone, nor yet the 
Victrola alone, but 
both together bring 
about the perfect mu- 
sicalresult. This is fully 
evident when you play 
Victor records on 
Victrola instruments. 
In no other way can 
you get such lifelike 
reproductions, nor 
reproductions which 
meet the approval of 
the artists themselves. 

Victrolas$25 to$1500. 
New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all 
dealers inVictor prod- 
ucts on the Ist of each 
month. 








Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 





Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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‘T least seventy million hands toilet, shampoo, nursery and fine 
and thirty-five million faces are laundry. 


washed three or more times every 
Only a soap that leaves nothing 





day with Ivory Soap. 
to be desired could become so 


A simple matter to be sure,—this fixed a part of our daily lives. 
keeping the hands and face feel- Let just one of Ivory’s qualities 
ing and looking right—a mere be lacking and it soon would be 
part of the day’s routine,—yet classed as simply another soap 
when you stop to think of it, among the many that may claim 
how well it proves the all-round the honor of our acquaintance 
excellence of Ivory Soap and its temporarily but not our life-long 
all-round suitability for bath, every-day friendship. 


In Ivory is found every one of 
the seven qualities that soap 
should have to be safe and efh- 


cient—and must have to be fer- 













manently acceptable for any and 
all uses. Abundant lather, easy 
rinsing, mildness, purity, white- 
ness, fragrance, “‘it floats’’—no 
one canask more of soap; no one 


should be satisfied with less. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with \ ]\) f& 
the skin—use Ivory. 
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A Complete Novelette by 








the Author of “A Woman’s Woman” 
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HE had been wooed and won by 
the Honorable Tully Cheselden. 
What chance had Dri Millard, a | 
boy of twenty-one, against a Nea? 
diplomat of forty-odd? 
Fifteen years later Dri met her 
in Bermuda. Betty Halliday brought them 
together—Betty, who was just twenty and 
very pink and white of complexion no 
matter how early in the morning one came 
upon her unawares; whereas Jean Cheselden now was 
seldom without a vanity-case to paint in deceptive shadows 
or brush aside tense lines, monuments to her brilliant 
marriage. 

Dri, who today was rich enough to hire lawyers to call 
each other names, had come to consider marriage a dis- 
missed responsibility. Never forgetting Jean, nor forgiving 
her weakness in obeying a worldly mother, he had developed 
into one of the country’s major pessimists, an attractive air 
of bravado adding to his moneyed charms. Instead of 
revealing himself as a disgruntled hermit, he proceeded to 
tantalize and fascinate youth, taking an unwise lesson from 
the Honorable Cheselden. He enjoyed having the pink- 
and-white brigade flock at his bidding, worldly mamas 
parading their daughters’ charms for his benefit, only to 
have him turn to some rival set of charmers. 

On the ship bound for Bermuda he had gravitated 
toward Betty Halliday, an unchaperoned bewitcher capable 
of adding beauty to any landscape. After their steamer- 
ehairs had been rearranged and he had viewed with amused 
disapproval her fashion-parade of costumes suitable for any 
function except plowing through the Gulf Stream, she had 
recounted to him her sweet-breathed, harum-scarum 
autobiography. 

Dri experienced two reactions. First, she reminded him 
of Jean—the same sort of breathless, blue-eyed girl, confident 
that there was a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow and 
that Dri would capture it. Secondly, he decided that a 
suitable name for Miss Halliday was “The Dizzy,” an ac- 
celerated type of American flapper as difficult to under- 
stand as Einstein’s relativity. Because he comprehended her 
somewhat more than she comprehended herself, he extended 
a protectorship to see that she gave her smiling confidence 
to no one less worthy than his cynical self. He realized 
this “Dizzy” was but one of endless modern business girls 
Possessing muscial-comedy wardrobes, foolish, daring crea- 
tures seeking adventure and, fortunately, seldom finding it. 
He was not stifling himself with platitudes or sniveling 
sentimentalities in paying attention to the little upstate 
bookkeeper. He wanted her to have a good time and then 








By NALBRO BARTLEY 


C7/ustrated by James Montgomery flagg 


go home to some nice boy who was probably spending his 
month’s wage in cablegrams. 

Unaware of this, the Dizzy, envied by the others, was 
quite set up over the affair. When she wore a gown of 
green taffeta petals covered by a flaming scarlet cape to 
land in Hamilton, certain parched souls who insist on writing 
tne history of the world before it happens, lifted their eye- 
brows and whispered about what the younger generation 
was coming to. 

The next afternoon, Dri Millard having dated her for the 
entire stay, the Dizzy became bent on surf-bathing stunts 
on Elba Beach, for which occasion she wore a glittering, 
scaly costume that would move even the most critical sea 
monsters to admiration. 

In more modest attire, Dri tried to restrain her from 
climbing onto the coral reefs. _But a monstrous turquoise- 
and-silver-frosted wave boomed against her and she re- 
membered nothing more. 

When he had rescued her, Dri carried her up the steps 
of the Box, a faded pink coral house to which a giant 
negro, who had appeared from nowhere, directed him. Dri 
suddenly recalled how he once carried Jean to safety after 
her reckless dive from a raft—that had been back at 
Mill Pond. 








oe the heart of the flapper as trivial as her small 

talk, or deep down beneath her tinsel 
sophistication, is its core as sound as her 
mother's was in her girlhood? 

What is it really like—the heart of 1922's 
giddy young girl whom Nalbro Bartley dubs 
“The Dizzy?” 

Is she merely a jazzing, dancing, self-seeking 
creature—as she makes herself out to be—or 
has she, in reality, as sterling a code as the girls 
of the last generation? 


























By the thread of light his 
flashlight gave, he saw it was 
a rotting cigar-box 





The negro, Lightman, led them in to 
the drawing-room of the Box. As Dri 

was placing the Dizzy on a divan, Jean 
— J) came into the room, her arms filled with 
— blankets. 

Dri’s amazement at meeting Jean here 
and now, under these circumstances, was 
almost consternation. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” he _ began, 
futilely, thinking how unhappy yet how 
beautiful was the Honorable Mrs. Cheselden. “She would 
play off dangerous stunts and “ 

“Just as I used to do.” Jean ignored the Dizzy. 











E did not answer. Lightman and Jean busied them- 
selves with their patient. 

“Lightman took your clothes upstairs,” she said 
presently. “After you dress, please find your way about 
I’m sure she is only stunned.” 

“Thank you.” 

“One question,” she said, ashe left the room. “Her name?” 

“Betty Halliday—a fellow-passenger on the St. David.” 

After ‘as vain a grooming as the Dizzy might have been 
guilty of, Dri entered the Box drawing-room. He was 
conscious of its skilful blending of old and new. Sturdy 
little chairs and sofas of tulip-wood done in dull silver 
brocade; the charm of Venice in the mirrors; a desk of 
glowing wood suggesting wise secrets; the rosewood piano 
and innumerable cases of books. 

After fifteen years he was sitting as guest and rescuing 
hero in the drawing-room of Jean Cheselden! 

Jean reappeared. “Glad you're restored.” She sat oppo 
site him, her back discreetly to the light. “She is a pretty 
child—odd you should be the one to have saved her.” 

He evaded her remark. “I thought you were abroad 
he said. “It must be fifteen years since we met.” 

“Fifteen years and seven months,” she corrected. She 
seemed keen to have done with explanations. “After the 
wedding we went to London. Nothing happens as people 
plan—yet they will keep on planning, won’t they? Mother 
lived only a year to see my social triumph. The boys died 
in an epidemic at school—Tully was to have helped them 
so much, mother insisted.” Her hands worked together 
nervously. “We stayed about England until Tully drank 
noticeably. Then we wandered into Italy, Spain, Tangiers 
I couldn’t stand it—I mean making excuses for him to the 
conventional world. Gradually we dropped out of things 
He had too much money to be condemned—a few people 
had the bad taste to pity me. When we decided to come 

[Continued on page 10) 
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“What is it, 
Paul?” “It’s 
— somebody 
ill at home.” 


‘The ‘Right (.rowd 


NTIL he was twenty, he had worn 
the world like a ready-made suit of 
accepting as a matter of 
quality of the material, 
the style, and the cut, as well as the 
occasional wrinkle which was built into the 
It had simply never occurred to him that his 


clothes, 


course the 


foundation 


life might have been differently tailored; indeed, when he 
went east to college, he never even perc eived—to say 
nothing of questioning!—the arbitrary system which 


promptly sorted him out and put him, together with two- 
thirds of his classmates, into the niche of the unobserved 
He merely remained content, diffident and unaffected, with 
nothing whatsoever the matter with him except that he had 
no specialty to make him distinguished 

And then, one blustering afternoon in mid-November, 
Fate dressed herself in a blue Jersey, and beckoned him to 
come out of his corner and join the immortals 

He was a third-string substitute end, and when he was 
sent on the field, with only four minutes of the last quarter 
remaining, the game had apparently been cooked by the 
enemy and was now in slow process of refrigeration. But 
Stanton cheated justice, and made himself a hero, by the 
unusual expedient of losing his head; he diagnosed the very 
first play as an old-fashioned end-run, on his own flank, and 
with the blind abandon of a Moplah, he chose, out of the 
thirteen different things he might have done, the only one 


‘By 


Tllustrated by Howard (shandler () bristy 


which was utterly inexcusable. He tore in past the opposing 
tackle 

Now if the play had actually been an end-run, as he had 
diagnosed it, the interference would have dumped him, 
unceremoniously on the turf, and led the way through un- 
guarded territory—left wide open by Stanton himself—for 
innumerable yards. In reality, however, the signal had been 
for the Yale fullback to punt, and accordingly, he punted. 
A lineman, charging through, blocked it; the ball fell 
square in Stanton’s arms, and without the necessity even of 
checking his stride, he kept on running This made 
the score 7 to 6, and gave the weaker team the right to 
celebrate 

At the outset he was exalted by the fame which pounced 
upon him; but at the same time he was secretly infected 
by conscience. The critics were saying that here was a 
man who, by outguessing the opponent and daring the 


HoLWoORTHY HALL 


unorthodox, had brought off a remarkable 
triumph; but Stanton knew in his heart that 
nothing but ungodly luck had saved him. So 
that he tried, honestly enough, to be deprecating 
about it; but nobody would listen to him. 

Now it so happened that his class had already split 
over the choice of a secretary; at once, there was a spon- 
taneous compromise in favor of Stanton. He was good- 
looking, well-mannered, well-dressed, and heretofore he had 
been much too inconspicuous to have earned any dislike. 
As a class officer as well as a hero, he was then straight- 
way invited to a junior society for which he had never 
dared to consider himself even remotely eligible. And for 
a climax, the football captain asked him to Tuxedo for 
the Christmas holidays. 


RIVATELY, he was impressed to the point of stage- 

fright; but when he found himself the momentary idol 

of débutantes whose families were known from Park 
Avenue to Mayfair, and when distinguished, blooded, gray- 
haired graduates slapped him on the back and called him by 
his Christian name, he presently began to take himself with 
slightly more unction. Simultaneously, he began to conceal 
his embarrassment if anyone asked him about his home or the 
nature of his father’s business. 

Now it so happened that the first person to ask this 
question was the Yale fullback who had kicked that ball. 
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He sent you checks every month when you were playing around with millionaires, 


He was Vaughn Parker, of the thirty-third degree socially, 
and a very fine sportsman, to boot. He had said: “Glad 
to see you again, old top. Sorry I didn’t see you 
sooner last time. By the way, I must know some of your 
cousins, don’t I? You're one of the Philadelphia Stantons, 
aren’t you? Isn’t your father Hallowell Stanton?” ‘ 

Paul Stanton had waved his hand casually. “Oh, it’s all 
one family; but I’m in the western branch. Our business 
is chemicals.” 

Afterward he sat aghast and tried to analyze his motive. 
He told himself, plainly, that he had been contemptible. As 
far as he knew, he was no more related to the Philadelphia 
Stantons than to the London Plantagenets; he had simply 
yielded to a climber’s temptation. Yet here he was, trans- 
lated into a paradise of genealogy and exclusiveness; the 
sweet intoxication of it had come upon him too abruptly, 
too dazzlingly; and he hadn’t wanted to lose the sensation. 
And he felt that if he had told the truth, he would have 
forfeited his halo. 

To be sure, the legal titles of the Stanton companies 
were inoffensive enough, but that wasn’t the point. It wasn’t 
a question of title, but of output. The Stanton Chemical 
Company—Allah be praised! His father had sold it last 
ummer!—had manufactured sixteen varieties of popular 
pills; they were standard remedies, but they were proprietary, 
and they had been very widely advertised And then 
there was the Stanton Refining Company, which put forth 
an oily elixir intended to drive the codfish out of com- 
petition. Finally, there were the Stanton Laboratories, which 
made hair-tonic 


NTIL now, he had never thought much about the 

business, one way or the other. It was honorable; it 

was profitable. But when the talk was entirely of 
banks and railroads, brokerage and shipping and foreign 
exchange, he had balked at the confession of anything less 
romantic, less magnificent. In a wave of self-denunciation, 
he promised himself that before he left Tuxedo he would 
back Vaughn Parker against the wall, and tell him not only 
facts, but also details—and then if any of these breath- 
taking, mysterious women and these splendid, mperial men 
saw fit to think the less of him, why, they could think 
what they pleased and go to perdition by the shortest 
available route. 

This was his firm resolve, but his courage gradually failed 
him. He was a boy who had never been prominent, even in 
his own bailiwick; now, he was a tall figure among giants. 
Few of the girls in Rockville had fluttered at his approach; 
but the daughters of the Four Hundred were hanging on 
every word. The bankers of Rockville, the Mayor, the 
Chairman of the Board of Trade, had treated him with 
kindly condescension; now, the president of the Gibraltar 
Trust threw an arm over his shoulder and actually squabbled 
with him as to who should pay for the cigars. So that 
Stanton returned to college with his head held proud and 
high; and in his heart an uncomfortable, sorry-conscienced 
affection for his father. 

His father, who worshiped him, had first been grieved 
to hear that Paul wasn’t coming home for Christmas; but 
when he had received certain paragraphs clipped from the 
society pages, he was immediately appeased and thoroughly 





and 


bewildered by the new luster which had been shed upon the 
name of Stanton. And this made it easier for Paul, the 
following summer, to divide his presence between Meadow- 
brook and Bailey’s Beach, instead of traveling out to Wis- 
consin for the long vacation. 

He was fully acclimated now to the heights of his position, 
and he had never been so deliriously happy in all his life 
He had picked up a bit of a swagger; he spoke the language; 
he was utterly sure of himself. He was on terms of in- 
formality with matrons who thought him irresistibly funny ; 
with husbands who thought him irresistibly young; and with 
maidens who rated him somewhere between Napoleon and 
Julius Cesar. One drawback, and one only, marred his 
perfect harmony with himself; he was beginning to develop 
uneasiness in regard to the coming football season. He 
knew, deep down in his soul, that in sheer ability, regardless 
of his immense prestige, he was nothing but a third-string 
substitute end, and that, too, on a team which wasn’t above 
the average 

At the preliminary call for practice, he shook hands, in 
very cavalier fashion, with Vaughn Parker. And Parker, 
with challenge in his fingers, grinned jovially. 

“Go to it, Paul. More power to you. Only if we’re both 
of us in the game, this year, one of us has got to leave 
it—cold.” 

“Suits me,” said Stanton. “The more plays you shoot at 
my end, the better.” Which of course was youthfully, 
intentionally dramatic on both sides. 

In October, Stanton pulled a tendon which kept him on 
the sidelines for a fortnight and caused him to be babied, 
cautiously, for another two weeks: his father, journeying 
east for the Yale game, found his son peculiarly irritable, 
and put it down to a warrior’s chagrin and disappointment. 

“T sold the Elixir last week, Paul,” he said, irrelevantly. 

“Did you? What for?” 

“Well, I got my price It’s the Lab’ratory I’m 
most interested in, anyhow. There’s a wad o’ money in 
toilet prep’rations, and we got the facilities—I’m goin’ out 
after the tony trade.” 

The boy was silent; he was reflecting that his own friends 
at Tuxedo and Newport were what his father would 
describe as “tony.” He shuddered. 

“What’s the matter, bub? Leg hurt?” 

“Oh, no; it’s all right.” 

His father clucked, sympathetically. 


E was sent into the game in the third quarter; neither 
team had scored, and it was Yale’s ball at mid-field. 
Vaughn Parker, grinning through a film of grime, 

shook hands with him. 

“Think you're going to stop me today, old bird, do you?” 

“That’s for you to find out.” 

The very next play was flung at him, with Parker carrying 
the ball; and Parker weighed a hundred and eighty pounds, 
and ran like a stag, hard and high. Stanton brought him 
down, after an eight-yard gain, and rose, unsteadily. There 
was a knife-thrust through center, and then again came 
Parker, sweeping wide for seven yards. A play through the 
line was- fruitless; but once more, Parker raced across the 
field, cut in sharply, and dragged Stanton along with him for 
a substaintial gain. Following that, the telegraph operators, 





* 
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he was down to almost his last dollar! 


sending over leased wires, relayed phlegmatically: “On a 
delayed pass, Parker goes around right end for six yards. 
Time out for Stanton, who made the tackle. Yale’s ball, 
first down, eighteen-yard line.” 

He was telling himself, groggily, that the world was look- 
ing down and sharing his secret. Up in the stands, they must 
surely be shrieking to each other, his friends with chill horror, 
and Parker’s friends with unholy delight, that Paul Stanton 
was a false alarm. A year ago, he had simply been shot 
with luck; today, on his merits, he was no more use, 
defensively, than a piece of cardboard. Desperation seized 
him; and with it, came the desperate thought that he had 
at his command an alibi which might possibly save at least 
a remnant of his glory. All the world knew that he had 
been injured in October Suppose that he should 
begin to limp, circumstantially The Yale stands 
were howling for his blood, and over on his own sidelines, 
a sophomore, an end, was warming up. 


HEY were cheering him. And if they only knew how 

little he deserved their cheers! “You damned yellow 

skunk!” he sobbed, to himself. “Get in there and take 
your licking—you dirty four-flusher!” And then, to his 
consternation, discovered that his leg was really painful. 
The stands cheered him. 

On a fake forward pass, Parker came sprinting around 
right end for five yards; Stanton got him from behind. The 
sophomore on the sidelines was receiving final instructions 
from the coach. It was Yale’s ball, first down, on the 
thirteen-yard line; and in one more play Paul stanton’s career 
would be done; and if the game were lost, he had lost it. 

The play was from a kick formation; the ball went to 
Parker, and Stanton, unmanned, demoralized, realizing that 
at each tick of the timer’s watch his fame was slumping into 
oblivion, stood flat-footed, paralyzed. And because, of all 
possible conduct, his dead inertia was the only thing which 
couldn’t have been anticipated, the short snappy forward 
pass came from Vaughn Parker’s hands directly to his 
own. And he ran eighty-seven yards for the touch- 
down. The tendon gave way just at the last stride. 

He always remembered that as he was carried off the field, 
Vaughn Parker, who was heralded as the best Yale fullback 
in years, was literally crying. Which seemed a strange 
proceeding for a man who was modeled along the lines of 
Vulcan and was willing to fight until his consciousness had 
left him. And Stanton also remembered that as he passed 
the spot where Parker was standing, he said feebly: “Well, 
I’m the bird that’s going off, Vaughn—but how about it?’ 

That winter, Stanton was proposed for the Patroons 
Club, in New York; and in the following June, he was as- 
signed to a mahogany desk in the Gibraltar Trust Company. 


E had said to his father, with somewhat of a grand 
gesture: “I suppose a few of the people out home 
may think it’s funny I don’t come back there, but if a 
man’s going to get anywhere, he’s more or less got to cash 
in on his opportunities ; I mean, I know a lot of 
pretty big people here, and they like me and all that, and 
it’s the right crowd.” He repeated it, as though the phrase 
lay zestfully on his tongue. “Yes, it certainly’s the right 
[Continued on page 32] 
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of “The Flaming Jewel” 
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Quintana spread a large white handkerchief flat on the ground; and, from his pockets, poured out the glittering cascade . . . 


every wolfish eye was on the loot 


The Forest and Mr Sard 


secured what he had been after 

for years, his troubles really began 

In his pocket he had two million 

dollars’ worth of gems, including 

the Flaming Jewe!. But he was in the middle 
of a wilderness ringed in by hostile men, and obliged to rely 
for aid on a handful of the most desperate criminals in 


HEN at last José Quintana had By R<¢ IBE R - \X j Ee I [AM B I ; R S 





kurope 

Those openly hostile to had a wide net spread 
round him—wide of mesh too, perhaps; and it was through 
1 mesh he meant to wriggle, but the net was intact from 


Canada to New York 

Canadian police and secret agents held it on the north 
his he had learned from Jake Kloon long since. East, wesi 
ind south he knew he had the troopers of the New York 


State Constabulary to deal with, and in addition every 
warden in the State Forests, a swarm of plain clothes men 
e metropolis, and the rural constabulary of every 
wn along the edges of the vast reservation 
Just who was responsible for this enormous conspiracy 
to rob him of what he considered his legitimate loot 
Quintana did not know Sard’s attorney, Eddie Abrams 
believed that the French police instigated it though agents 
of the United States Secret Service 
Of one thing Quintana was satisfied: Mike Clinch had 
thing to do with stirring up the authorities Law 
reakers of his sort don’t shout for the police or invoke 
State or Government aid 
As for the status of Darragh—or Hal Smith, as he 
supposed him to be—Quintana took him for what he seemed 
to be, a well-born young man gone wrong. Europe was 
full of that kind. To Quintana there was nothing suspicious 
about Hal Smit! On the contrary, his clever recklessness 
confirmed that polished bandit’s opinion that Smith was 


imagination for a man to do what Smith had done to him 
If the common crook has any imagination at all it never 
is educated 


a gentleman degenerated into a crook. It takes an educated 
‘ 
} 
I 


Illustrated by i; €. (bambers 


Another matter worried José Quintana: he was not only 
short on provisions, but what remained was cached in 
Drowned Valley; and Mike Clinch and his men were guard- 
ing every outlet to that sinister region, excepting only the 
rocky and submerged trail by which he-had made his exit. 

That was annoying; it cut off provisions from Canada, 
for which he had arranged with Jake Kloon. For Kloon’s 
hootch-runners now would be stopped by Clinch; and not 
one among them knew about the rocky trail in 


LL these matters were disquieting enough: but what 
A really and most deeply troubled Quintana was his 
knowledge of his own men. He did not trust one 
among them. Of international crookdom they were the 
cream. Not one of them but would have murdered his 
fellow if the loot were worth it and the chances of escape 
sufficient 
There was no loyalty to him, none to one another, no 
“honor among thieves’—and it was José Quintana who 
knew that only in romance such a thing existed. No, he 
could not trust a single man. Only hope of plunder attached 
these marauders to him, and merely because he had educa- 
tion and imagination enough to provide what they wanted. 
Anyone among them would murder and rob him if 
opportunity presented. Now, how to keep his loot; how 
to get back to Europe with it, was the problem that con- 
fronted Quintana after robbing Darragh. And he determined 
to settle part of that question at once 
About five miles from Harrod Place, within a* hundred 
rods of which he had held up Hal Smith, Quintana halted, 


seated himself on a rotting log, and waited until 
his men came up and gathered around him. 

For a little while, in utter silence, his keen 
eyes traveled from one visage to the next, from 
Henri Picquet to Victor Georgiades, to Sanchez, 
to Sard. His intent scrutiny focussed on Sard; lingered. If 
there were anybody he might trust, a little way, it would 
be Sard 

Then a polite, untroubled smile smoothed the pale, dark 
features of José Quintana. 

“Bien, messieurs, the coup has been success. Yes? Ver’ 
well; in turn, then, en accord with our custom, I shall 
dispose myse’f to listen to your good advice.” 


E looked at Henri Picquet, smiled and nodded invita- 
H tion to speak. 

Picquet shrugged: “For me, mon capitaine, eet ees 
ver’ simple. We are five. Therefore, divide into five ze 
gems. After zat, each one for himself to make his way 
out—” 





“Nick Salzar and Harry Beck are in the Drowned 
Valley,” interrupted Quintana. 

Picquet shrugged again; Sanchez laughed, saying: “If 
they are there it is their misfortune. Also, we others are 
in a hurry.” 

Picquet added: “Also five shares are sufficient division.” 

“It is propose, then, that we abandon owr comrades Beck 
and Salzar to the rifle of Mike Clinch?” 

“Why not?” demanded Georgiades sullenly. “We shall 
have worse to face before we see the Place de l’Opéra.” 

“There remains, also, Eddie Abrams,” remarked Quintana. 

Crooks never betray their attorney. Everybody ex- 
pressed a willingness to have the five shares of plunder 
properly assessed to satisfy the fee due to Mr. Abrams. 

“Ver’ well,” nodded Quintana, “are you satisfy, messieurs, 
to divide an’ disperse?” 

Sard said, heavily, that they ought to stick together 
until they arrived in New York. 

[Continued om page 39] 
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“Mother, I’m going to tell you a secret. Don’t ever breathe a word to Eileen.” 





the modern daughter 


The (saptain Intervenes — Wisk ir sea 


mother reared in an age when sweetness and 
charm were the chief assets of girlhood? Inez 


By INEZ HAYNES [IRWIN 


llustrated by Leslie Benson 


ES, this is the old America,” Captain Varick was 
saying to his friend, Maurice Van Baden. 
The two men looked about them appreciatively. 
The long cool room seemed full of echoes—in its 
jealously-conserved spaciousness, its plaintive, 
epochal portraits, its morroco-bound, faded books 
—of a yesterday, ample, cultured and leisurely. On one 
side, through wide arched doorways, it let out its shadows 
into the generous hall. On the other side, it let in through 
a big bow window the reflected radiance of a lawn like 
clipped velvet. The noise of birds and fountains came on the 
light too and the faint exhalations of a faraway garden. 

“You may say what you will about the new America!” 
Captain Varick appeared to be re-opening their discussion 
when footsteps in the hall, light but authoritative, announced 
their hostess. 

The two men arose. Simultaneously, there appeared in 
the doorway a figure—a personification of summer; for her 
flying draperies of a pearly translucency hung over a back- 
ground of green; and the golden afternoon light, flooding 
through this mist, gave her an apparitional quality which a 
certain stillness in her look intensified. Where it failed to 
catch in glisten on her gardenia-white flesh or to sparkle in 
her grave gentian-blue eyes, the light seemed to explode in 
her short glamourous fleece of hair. 

“You are certainly not Madge Delcevare,” Captain Varick 
apostrophised this vision. His tall, rather high-waisted figure 
with its perfect balance of elegance with athleticism, seemed 
never to hurry; and yet in an instant he was at the door. 





Haynes Irwin’s brilliant stories of a widow of 
thirty-six and her daughter of seventeen will 


amuse every mother and give every daughter 
something to think about.“ 


“Are you sure you aren’t your own daughter?” he demanded. 

For the instant, hands clasped, they held the pose. “Wel- 
come home, hero!” Mrs. Delcevare greeted him before she 
asked, “Am I so changed as that?” 

7, eee ee But let me introduce my 
friend, Maurice Van Baden. Van Baden’s spending the sum- 
mer with us. Then he joins our Embassy at Paris.” 

Mr. Van Baden bowed and Mrs. Delcevare transferred 
her handclasps and her cordiality to him. 

Varick, as though the introduction were but a mechanical 
bit of social technique, pursued his theme. “What I mean to 
say is—‘You’ve changed but not the way one would expect.’” 
The instant he dropped that not the way one would expect, 
he could have bitten off the tongue that betrayed him. 

“What did you expect,” Mrs. Delcevare pursued her ad- 
vantage with obvious mischievous intent, “cap and 
spectacles ?” 

“TI expected—it was only natural after eighteen years that 
you would look older.” 


ADGE DELCEVARE laughed. “You're very deft. 

It’s my bobbed hair, of course.” 

“That helps,” Varick admitted. Quite openly, he 
surveyed the hair in question. It pulled like a golden cap 
straight off the creamy forehead, but it broke at once into 
waves; finally threw and twisted into half-curls. 

Mrs. Delcevare confided frankly. “You see, Mr. Van 
Baden, I sacrificed thirty-six inches of braid as a lesson to 
my daughter Margot, who’d bobbed her hair without my 


permission. It had the desired effect at first. She was so 
ashamed of me that she let hers grow. But now she likes 
my hair short so much that she insists on my keeping it as 
it is.” 

“Oh do!” the two men chorused. 

Madge Delcevare laughed again. “I don’t know—-I can’t 
decide.” 

“What I must ask,” Van Baden declaréd: “is—what was 
the effect on your daughter of its being so becoming to you?” 

“Curiously enough she continues to let hers grow. She 
makes marvelous rolls and coils out of nothing. Ah, here’s 
our tea!” 


vanced from the doorway, deposited the tray she was 

carrying on a broad teak stand in the bow window; 
drew from a nest of tables in scarlet Chinese lacquer, two 
stands, placed one before Captain Varick and the other 
before Van Baden. Mrs. Delcevare took her place behind 
the steaming silver tea-kettle. The pour of light struck 
through her pearly draperies and irradiated their green back 
ground; turned her to a pillar of jade, flamelessly afire 
As she creamed and sugared for one man and lemoned and 
cloved for the other, she chatted. “Wait till you see Margot, 
Captain Varick. She adds thirty years to my age by just 
standing beside me. She has a friend visiting her from 
New York—Eileen Long, a handsome creature, who does her 
best to make a nonogenarian of me. Margot’s only seven- 

[Continued on page 28] 


teat en & maid, starched but velvet-footed, ad- 
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Her cry choked in her throat. The Arab’s sinister eyes flashed toward his horse as he swung her across the parapet 
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“In the desert, it i 
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e rampart that framed the flat 
of, where one caught occasionally 
duty for regimental club and 
was the officers’ living quarters 


lful of the King’s Own Borderers 


By OLIVE LETHBRIDGE 


lllustrated by William fisher 


and a dozen or so native camp followers; a last outpost of 
Imperial dominion commanded by Colonel Grey Denison 
who had spent a lifetime east of Suez until his once fair 
skin had burned a deep mahogany and into his eyes had 
come the puckered, hawkish keenness of the desert-bred. 

She looked into the distance. South, east, north and 
west stretched the cataracts of the golden sands. Endless 
they stretched, and patient and inimical and somehow—the 
thought came to her—sardonic; quivering under a brutal, 
jagged mass of heat even now, an hour after sun-down, 
with the sun’s afterglow still reddening the shifting dunes, 
still mirroring in the salt shotts, still glimmering with 
diamond points where the sand swirled and tossed to the 
piping of the evening wind. Overhead the vaulted sky 
gleamed with a hard, brittle serenity, dark blue and purple, 
with a swarm of stars flung over its crest. Far off sobbed 
the Arab signal drum 

Mrs. Denison took the drink which Claverton brought. 

“Taste it, Mrs. Denison. Mixed it myself.” 

She hardly listened to his frothy chatter. She was 
homesick and a little afraid. Six months earlier she had 


come out here as Colonel Denison’s bride—twenty- 
odd years her senior, but of the masterful, empire- 
building type, he had swept the young girl off her 
feet—and she had bubbled over with excitement 
and expectancy, imagining to herself an Orient of 
glowing gold and ruby and peacock-green, a land 
of high romance and fascinating mysteries. But tonight 
she felt disillusioned. The desert frightened her. Hard it 
seemed, and hateful and cruel and sinister; and she was 
lonely. She longed for the companionship of other women, 
longed for her native Sussex, for the sweet scent of the 
soft, slow rain driving across the Downs and the friendly 
rustle of the birch trees at night. 

“T don’t agree with you!” her husband's voice cut sharp 
and clear through her reverie. 

She looked up. He was talking to Ames, the commissioner. 

“Of course you don’t!” smiled the latter superciliously. 
“You army chaps are always sniffing about for trouble, like 
bloodhounds. That’s your infernal vocation. But I know 
this district. I tell you everything is perfectly quiet.” 

“The lull before the storm!” replied the colonel. “High 
moon tonight!” he went on after a pause. “I'll be less 
anxious when that passes. I do wish headquarters would 
send me the pop-guns they promised—” 

“Headquarters is rather no end of a jackass,” com- 
mented the junior-captain. 

“Right!” grumbled the colonel. “I sent them word three 
times. We need those guns in case of attack—” 

“Grey!” his wife called over. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“What do you mean by attack? And what on earth is 
all this talk about high moon—?” 
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The greatest sacrifice one woman can make for another—that is the theme of this story of the desert 





The words, with a note of nervous tenseness in them, 
brought him quickly to her side. He had thought her still 
in conversation with Tony Claverton and had not noticed 
that she was listening 

“Don’t you worry!” he said reassuringly, patting her 
narrow, white hand. 

“But you must have meant something, Grey!” 

“Well—” he slurred, hesitated. 




























“Please tell me!” 
“Those desert 

Arabs are children 

of nature — cosmic, 

you see, all that sort 

of thing. High * 
moon often goes to 

their heads, stirs 

their wotyecallit — 

their primeval . 

longings, eh? But no fear, child! High moon is almost 
over, and long before the next we'll have the guns and then 
everything’ll be as right as rain.” 


HE did not reply. She understood her quiet, grave 

husband and the stormy depths of feeling beneath his 

reserved exterior. He had been strongly opposed to 
bringing her out to this wild spot, had told her that within 
the year he would retire from the service and then they 
could live in Sussex, London, Paris, anywhere she pleased, 
but away from the Orient. But she had wanted to come 
here and had begged so hard that finally he had given in. 
He looked at her. Deep in his heart was a whirlwind of 
self-reproach that he had allowed her to persuade him, as 
his thoughts returned to the tragedy which had marred 
his life twenty years earlier, in this same outlying desert 
post. He had then been a junior-subaltern, gay, careless, 
recently married to a wheat-haired Kentish girl. One night, 
at high moon, marauding Arabs had swept out of the desert 
and had overwhelmed the little garrison, killing and burning 
and looting. He had been dangerously wounded and when, 
hours later, he had come to, his first thought had been of 
his wife. He had called out her name, again and again, but 
there had been no answer. So, dazed, bleeding from half 
a dozen sword wounds, he had risen, he had looked about 
him, shivering in spite of the desert heat, stricken to the soul 
of him. For the post had been a red, smoldering shambles, 
a mass of crumbling, choking ruins, and no sign of life 
except a carrion-hawk flying low on stiffy extended wings. 
He had searched everywhere, working with superhuman 
strength, tearing off wood and metal like so much paper, 
attacking with his bare, bleeding hands beams studded with 
rusty nails and other beams still burning and hot. And 
then, hours later, a native camp follower had crawled out 
of the desert and nad told him what had happened: 

“I saw an Arab sheik pick her up, fling her across his 
saddle, and gallop off with her, sahib.” 

“You—you lie!” 

“The All-Merciful knows that I speak the truth, sahib!” 


UT, truth or not, never since that day had he had sign 

from her. He had searched high and low, had made 

expeditions into the desert, had offered rewards, had 
used threats and cajoleries with occasional nomad Arabs 
who drifted -into the station. All to no avail. It was as if 
the desert had swallowed her. Twenty years of loneliness! 
Twenty years of trying to forget! 

And finally he had forgotten the pain of the old tragedy 
in Nona’s periwinkle eyes. He had never told her the fate of 
his first wife except, vaguely, that she had died in an accident. 

High moon, he thought now, and he trembled a little. 
Then he controlled himself with an effort. 

“Don’t you worry!” he repeated. 


“T shan’t as long as you are here!” she replied bravely. 

“That’s the ticket. Care for a dance?” 

“No. I think I'll go downstairs and go to bed.” 

“All right, dear. One more whiskey-and-potash and I'll 
join you.” 


She went to bed. She fell asleep dreaming of a nightin- 
gale warbling its throaty song in a Sussex garden, and then— 
had she slept a second, a minute, an 
hour?—svuddenly she sat up, wide 
awake, listening. 

A shot had splintered the stillness, 

Came another shot, and a blind- 
ing flash; a yell of pain; a strange 
whimpering; a rough challenge: 

“Who goes there?” 

Came rushing foot- 
steps; lights flashing 
here and there; the 
sound of an army 
whistle. Shrill 
and sharp the 
signal rose above 
the turmoil 
to be drowned a 

second later 

in a savage 
symphony of 
Arab war 


drums, and she jumped 
out of bed, flung on 
some clothes, rushed to 
the window, and looked 
out. The moon was 
high, spreading a radiance that lay 
on the sands like a silver pool. Out 
in the desert a mass of purplish 
nimbus, rolled down, gathering mo- 
mentum, with a humming and 
buzzing and roaring, steadily grow- 
ing. Came another shot; the cloud 
which kept rolling seemed to spread, 
to jump into a pattern, brown and 
black and blue splotched with gray, 
with a faint tinkling of camels’ bells, F 
a thumping of kettle-drums, a sharp fiash of lance points 
and rifle barrels and metal-bossed arm shields; a shrill cry 
spanning the distance: “Yah! Yah! Allah! Allah!” the 
thunder of galloping horses; and again the army whistle 
soared high and threatening—the soldiers tumbled out of their 
barracks, strapping on carbines and revolvers as they ran. 


BEYING a raucous word of command, they fell back 

toward the house, forming there a hollow square— 

the old-time, historic square of British infantry, fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds. 

“Pinng—phutt—pinng!” spoke the bullets. 

A sergeant threw up his arms and fell to the ground. 

Frightened to the core of her, yet spellbound, Nona 
looked and listened. 

The attacking nomads had swarmed across the hard- 
baked drillground, into the garden, charging the house from 
the front and steadily driving in the defenders, while other 
Arabs had jumped from their horses and, firing from the 
hips, were turning the corner of the house into the back 
yard where an English kitchen garden struggled stubbornly, 
nostalgically against the blighting sands. 

The door opened, and she turned, screamed, then sighed 
relievedly as she saw her husband. 

“Quick!” he said. “Up to the roof with you! We're 
fighting ‘on the threshold—can’t hold it much longer— 
Tony’s gone West—Ames is badly knocked up—” 

“But—” 

“No time to explain. You'll be safe on the roof. I sent 
a messenger through to headquarters, to Tel-el-Dar. Rein- 
forcements’ll be here soon. Don’t you worry, old girl!” 


So she went to the roof and knelt behind the parapet 
The sound of fighting was now more distant, peaking up 
through the stairs and the roof door like a steely echo, She 
breathed more freely. She had implicit faith in her husband, 
and she never doubted for a moment that he would win 
Too, he had told her that reinforcements would be here 
soon, and so she waited, watched, her straining eyes 
searching the desert where the moonlight was almost as 
bright as day. 

Minute after minute she watched and waited, while the 
tumult on the stairs increased, and then— 

“Thank God!” she cried, as she saw a thin, dark line 
cutting rapidly through the near distance, as she heard the 
batteries of Tel-el-Dar jump into action with a crackling of 
steel, a crunching of timbers, a dull jarring of steel thills. 

Throwing caution to the winds she jumped up. She tore 
off the cloak which covered her dress and waved it in the air 

“Come on! Oh—come on!” she called hysterically, like 
a cheer-leader at a football match urging on the home team, 
standing there sharply silhouetted; and in the back yard, 
where the fighting had died down since there was no door 
here, nor windows through which the house could be entered, 
a burnoosed Arab, sitting his horse like a statue, saw, 
looked up, and whistled through his teeth—a fluting, birdlike 
note, like a signal, that brought half a dozen other nomads 
loping round the corner of the building. 

By this time both the Arabs and the British had heard 
the sound of the relief column that came swinging rapidly 
over the sands. 


She fellowed her captor 

to the Sheik’s tent. 

Hopelessness closed 

about her heart like a 
steely ring 


“Ruk! Ruk!—Back! 

Back!” yelled’an Arab leader, 

seeing that the odds had 

turned; and his men gave 

way, picking up their 

wounded, tumbling down the 

stairs and out of the house, 

firing as they ran, leaping into 

the saddles, the British pressing after 
them with the bayonet. 

Nona clapped her hands. 

“Thank God!” she sobbed, between 
laughter and tears. “Thank God!” 
Then, as she heard a noise behind her 
on the roof top: “I’m so glad, Grey 
dear—” 

She turned. She stared, wildly, in- 
credulously She fell back, frightened 
to the soul of her. 

For the man who stood there, who 
had come up the ladder which, for- 
gotten by both attackers and defenders, 
led to the roof from the back yard, 
was not her husband, but a tall Arab, wrapped in the 
earth-brown folds of a woolen burnoose. 

“Oh—” 

Her cry came thin, ludicrous, ineffectual; and it choked 
in her throat as the man ran up and thrust his hand over 
her mouth, while another Arab came from behind, pinioning 
her arms and muffling her in the folds of her own cloak. 
She had just a vague remembrance, a half impression of a 
rapid, steep descent, of a jerk and a swing as strong hands 
picked her up and threw her across a saddle, of guttural 
Arabic exclamations, of a sudden rush of air and the thunder 
of horses’ feet. 

She heard the roar and slam and clank as the guns spoke, 
wailing as the shells left the barrels, madly thumping after 
the fleeing marauders, leaping along the sands in a flickering 
gamut of fire—the guns—the guns of Tel-el-Dar— 

“Too late!” she thought. “Too late!” as she swooned 
away. 


HEN Nona came to, she found herself in a large, 

dome-shaped tent. She lay still for a moment, 

trying to collect her thoughts. Then she opened her 
eyes. She was stretched on a raised, earthen platform 
covered with a camel-hair rug. Near the dooi she saw a 
tall, white-burnoosed figure. And as she looked she recog- 
nized the hawk-nosed face of the young Arab who had 
come up on the roof top. 

Then the scene of what she had lived through rose before 
her, and she remembered; she shuddered; she closed her 
eyes again. 

[Continued on page 33] 
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Linda Lee Faces Her Great Decision: Shall She Choose Love or Screen Stardom ? 








The woman plunged down to grovel at her feet 


be (soast of (sockaiene 


A Novel of Life in Hollywood eSy€otion “Picture tudios 


PART VII. 
I 
HE woman 
pinned to the 
wall by shock 
—the shimmering frivolity of her evening gown, 
a flimsy, fluttering affair of silver tissue, lilac and 
blue, lending form and color to the illusion of a 
bright butterfly impaled—between two heart-beats saw Lynn, 
his face as blank as paper, spinning, toppling, beating the 
air with aimless arms, pitching to the floor, resting there 
in a sickening inert crumple; and was all the while aware 
of the pistol nosing in between the draperies like an animate 
thing of infinite malice, with that pallid oval of a face 
behind it seeming to float in the dark as might the mask of 
some mad ghost. 
As the din of those three shots lost weight: and volume, 
a thin shouting became audible from some point outside 
the house, and Nelly Marquis, with the sweep of a fury, 
her eyes burning like black opals, broke through the hang- 
ings at the window, and pulled up with pistol leveled point- 
blank at Lucinga’s breast 
Through a time measureless in its lapse to one frozen 
in paralysis of fear, a single thought persisted: “Another 
instant and I shall be as Lynn 7 
Then abruptly through the window a dark body hurled, 
and fastened upon the woman’s back, swinging her aside as 
the pistol detonated with a bellow, the bullet plumping into 
the wall close by Lucinda’s head 
She heard a voice crying out again and again, “Bel! 
Bell Bell” . . . her own voice . .. and for a 


‘By LovuIs JOSEPH VANCE 


Illustrated by Howard (shandler (shristy that swaying combat: 


long time hung in 
dread upon the issue of 


Bel clinging to the 

woman’s arm, mut- 

tering and panting in 
futile efforts to wrest her weapon away; Nelly clawing, bit- 
ing, kicking, pounding her free fist repeatedly into Bel’s 
face, wrenching madly at her captive wrist. 

Of a sudden, from her hand a spiteful tongue of fire 
licked out, and Bel’s right arm flailed back and fell useless, 
while agony convulsed his features, Free, the woman bounded 
away, and with the laugh of a maniac swung the pistol to 
bear upon his head. 


ITHOUT knowing what she did, Lucinda flung her- 
self bodily upon Nelly’s arm and bore it down. 
With deflected muzzle the pistol exploded for the 
last time. Dropping it, Nelly turned on Lucinda and dealt 
with her as might a madwoman. Impressions grew con- 
fused beyond assortment, of flopping wildly this way and 
that, of hot breath beating into her face, of her bare flesh suf- 
fering a rain of cruel blows; of elemental lusts to maim and 
kill awakening from lifelong slumber in herself, in this 
moment of close grips with a warm, living, hating and hate- 
ful human body 
Thrown off without warning, how she couldn’t guess, 
she felt herself reeling back, tripping, falling. Something 
struck the back of her head a stunning blow, she krew 
flickering nausea, the world in the likeness of a rainbow 
swirl streaked with fiery paths of sparks guttered into 
blank nullity 


Choking and coughing, she-unclosed her eyes 
upon the vision of Bel’s face. A hand holding a 
bottle of smelling salts beneath her nose dropped 
away. Bel saluted the signs of returning intelligence 
with an even growl: “You'll do now, I guess. Try 
to pull yourself together. No time to lose.” 

She was on the floor, the bulk of the lounge be- 
tween her and the spot where Summerlad had fallen; 
her shoulders propped against Bel’s knee, her head 
in the crook of his arm. She felt as if she had 
been a long time away. In mystification, she asked: 
“I fainted, didn't 1?” 

Bel grunted: “Struck your head in falling, when 
that hell-cat threw you, and went out for ten min- 
utes by the clock. How do you feel now? 

“My head aches . . . ” She saw that Bel 
was in his shirt-sleeves, with the cuff turned back 
above his right elbow, the forearm rudely bandaged 
with torn linen on which a deep stain was spreading 
“But that’s nothing, Bel. Your arm—?” 

“Hurts like hell; but that’s the worst of it. Bullet 
plowed through the underside from wrist to 
elbow. I'd be dead if you hadn’t jumped on her 


” 


arm. 
“And I, Bel, if you hadn’t come through the 
window. But . . Lynn?” 


Bel laughed shortly. “The excellent Mr. Sum- 
merlad’s still breathing. That's all we can tell you 
till the surgeon gets here, which will be any minute 
now.’ 

“What became of—her?” 

“Got away—ducked past me and out through 
the window like a shot. That’s all right: she won't 
trouble us again—left her pistol behind—anyway, it 
was empty. . . Now: how about getting up?” 

“Tl try,’ ’ Lucinda said meekly. She got up un- 
aided, and steadied herself with a hand on the back 
of the lounge. 


N the far side of that piece of furniture, Sum- 
merlad lay where he had fallen, his face, up- 
turned to the staring light, like sculptured 

ivory, as immobile, as colorless, the starched dress- 
shirt beneath the flowered dressing-gown rumpled 
and aideously blotted. He was so deathly still that 
desperate fear fastened upon “Lucinda’s heart and 
mind. 

“You think . . 

he will live?” 

“No fear,” Bel sneered, proffering her wrap. “He'll 
make a fool of many another woman before he’s 
finished. Here: put this on, will you? Where’s your 
car?” 

“IT told my driver to call up about ten—” 

“Tl attend to that, then. My chauffeur will 
run you down to the hotel now. I think he’s to be 
trusted. Wish I felt sure of that Jap of Summerlad’s!” 

“Sure of him?” 

“Why do you suppose I’m trying to hurry you 
away? Do you want the papers to get hold of the 
fact you were keeping anappointment with this actor 
when his wife stole in and shot him?” 

Lucinda flinched, faintly remonstrated: “Bel!” 

“Well?” he demanded. “Got anything to say to 
that ?” 

“You don’t think . . . nobody woulddare ... ’ 

— presume you expect this charitable world to 
believe ‘appearances are against you’!” 

With eyes as cold as. his, a mouth as hard, “You 
are insolent,” Lucinda said slowly, “if you dare 
think what you hint. What is it to you whether I 
go or stay?” 

“Please yourself. But remember, the papers 
are going to make big capital out of this scandal in 
the movie colony. How long do you imagine it’ll 
be before the reporters will ferret out the fact that 
‘Linda Lee’ is Mrs. Bellamy Druce? Do you want 
all your friends back home to think what everybody 
in his sane mind will have every right to think?” 

“What you think 

“What the devil do you care what J think? But 
if it comes to that—what are you doing here, alone 
with Summerlad, in his own home, at night ?” 

“The Lontaines were coming to dinner, but—” 

“‘But!’?” Bel snorted. “Oh, all right! I'll be a high- 
minded ass, I'll give you the benefit of the doubt, if that'll 
induce you to clear out of this before it’s too late. But don’t 
forget I’m the only one who will. Your only salvation now 
is to get back to the hotel and lie low; if you hear any 
rumors, be as much surprised as anybody; if you’re asked 
any questions, know absolutely nothing. If you'll do that, 
and leave the rest to me, perhaps I can save you.” 

Bel ceased, then quickly changed his tone. “I treated 
you badly enough, God knows, Linda! but you paid me out 
properly, you can afford to be magnanimous now. And it 
isn’t as if you could do Summerlad any good by staying 
And you can trust me to see that everything possible is done 
for him. And I'll come and tell you what the surgeon says.” 

He bent with painful effort and lifted her wrap. She 
took it without a word, swung it round her shoulders, 
turned and left the room. 


O Bel! do you really think 


II 


MAZING to learn, upon authority as sound as that of 

A the clock in the hotel lobby, that the age of the evening 

was still something short of nine . « preposterous 

to credit that lapse of time so little could have wrought the 

transformation of life’s friendly countenance at close of day 
to its present cast, so bleak, forbidding, and implacable . . 

Lucinda gave a sigh to find herself in the quiet corridor 
leading to her apartment. Now she was passing the door 
through which she once had ventured to find Nelly lying 
in a faint caused by Lynn’s cruelty. And now what 
would become of that one? Whither had she turned in her 
flight with what hope of asylum or immunity? A hapless 
creature beating blindly through the night, a land-bird swept 
to sea by an off- shore gale, questing what it might never 
hope to find. . 

Slipping into her sitting-room, Lucinda turned the key, 
found the switch-box near the door, and in an abrupt blaze 
of illumination stood, startled beyond speech, face to face 
with Nelly Marquis. 

One of Nelly’s hands was planted flat against the wall, 
the other hand, a begrimed fist, fumbled at her mouth. Those 
eyes whose haunted beauty had first laid claim to one’s 

[Continued on page 26] 
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“Great scott,” ejaculated the clear boyish voice, “do you mean you're shocked?” 


(sharles hex 


By Ethel M. Dell 


Author of “ Way of an Eagle,” “Top ot the World” and “Lamp in the Desert” 


T WAS a week after the sinking of the Night Month 

that Saltash, with field-glasses slung over his shoulder, 

made his first appearance since the disater at a meeting 

on the Graydown Race-course, a few miles from his 

ancient castle of Burchester. He was looking very 

well pleased with himself as he sauntered among his 
friends. His ugly face and wiry figure were well-known 
at Graydown, and he seemed sure of his welcome wherever 
he went. 

There had been a time years before when he had kept 
his own stud, and racing had been his hobby. But with 
characteristic volatility he had in a short time thrown up 
this amusement to follow others. However, he had never 
wholly abandoned his interest in the stud which had once 
been his. 

It was owned by Jake Bolton, a man of rugged exterior 
whose ‘ntegrity had become a proverb on the Turf. This 
man was Saltash’s erstwhile trainer, and a very curious bond 
existed between them. Utterly unlike in every respect, the 
one as subtle as the other was simple, the two men were 
friends. How it had come about neither of them quite 
knew. When Saltash had been his employer, Jake Bolton 
had distrusted and despised him, but by some means this 
attitude had become very materially modified. He greeted 
Saltash now with the hand of friendship which Saltash, on 
his part, accepted with a baffling smile. He was wont to 
say that any man could make an enemy of him, but no 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. BALLINGER 


What Was His Soul Like— 


THE myriad-sided personality that lurked 
behind his cynically ugly face, his unevenly 

matched and singularly fascinating eyes, that 

exterior that both attracted and repelled? 

Even Maud Bolton, whom Lord Saltash had 
once loved, was not sure: even Larpent, captain 
of his yacht, had not learned the secret in their 
years of close association. His friends called 
him “Charles Rex’ (Charles the King) and 
retailed with relish his many escapades. He 
always referred to himself as a “otter.” 

But Toby, the waif, masquerading as a boy 
in the livery of a hotel page, whom he had 
saved from a beating and taken aboard his yacht 
at an Italian sea-port, whose life he had saved 
at the risk of his own when a collision wrecked 
the “Night Moth” and put an end to her 
masquerade—she, “Antoinette of Nowhere,” 
saw in him not only a person to be loved but one 
to be respected and revered as the noblest, the 
most high-principled of unselfish benefactors. 


man could keep him as such. He possessed the maddening 
sense of humor that laughs at deadly things. He was never 
serious. As he used to say with his mocking laugh, life 
was difficult enough without complications of that sort. All 
he ever asked of it was a certain mead of enjoyment. 
Happiness! What was it? A bursting bubble, no more. 
No lasting joy had ever come his way, and he was fain to 
believe that such a thing did not exist. 

Jake Bolton could have told him otherwise. Saltash 
might have seen the deep content in the man’s eyes, but if 
he had, he would probably have scoffed at it. In any 
case, there was certainly no denying that he and Bolton 
had been cast in different moulds. As a woman friend who 
knew him well had once said of him, Charles Rex was too 
rapid a traveller to gather much upon the way. But even 
that friend had not fathomed all the possibilities of his 
strange personality. Perhaps there was only one woman 
in the world who would ever do that. 

It was a showery spring day and the turf of the race- 
course shone with a fresh greenness. Saltash strolled 
through the paddock to find Jake Bolton, whistling a care- 
less air as he went. Several stable-boys saluted him as he 
passed, and finally Sam Vickers, Bolton’s right-hand man, 
came up and accosted him. 

“Are you looking for Mr. Bolton, my lord? He’s round 
by the boxes with Sir Bernard Brian. We've got our best 
two-year-old round there, Prince Charlie his name is. 











He’s by the Old Hundredth 
Chance and Queen of the 
Earth. Your lordship ought to 
see him. He is a royalty and 
no mistake; tame as a dog 
too, and that knowing, well, 
you'd hardly believe it, but we 

l French some- 


og 


have to talk 
times so as he shan’t know 
what we say! 

Saltash chuckled. ‘*‘You 
must let me hear you, Sam 
I'll go round Ah! Here i 
Sir Bernard! Hullo, Bunny 
my boy! Where's the boss? 

A black haired, black eyed 
lad of about three-and-twenty, 
handsome, spare, and very up 
right, had come suddenly round 
the corner of a building He 
greeted Saltash with enthu- 


siasm 
“Why, Charlie! I’m awful- 
ly pleased to see you! We 


all thought you were done for 
How are you, I say? It was 
rotten luck for you to lose the 
poor old Night Moth like 
that. And you're none the 
worse ?” 


OT a mite!” laughed 
N Saltash. “How are 

you? As skimpy a bag 
of bones as ever?” 

“Oh; dash it! I’ve grown!” 
protested Bunny. “I’m as tall 
as you are, anyway.” 

“Oh, you’re long enough,” 
chaffed Saltash “But you're 
too slim! Maud could get you 
through her wedding-ring.” 

“Shut up!” growled Bunny 
who was somewhat sensitive on 
this point of physi il short 
comings. “I’m well enough, so 
what does it matter? Are you 
coming round to see Maud 
when this show is over?” 

“Depends,” grinned Saltash 

“What's it depend on?’ 
Bunny linked an arm in his 
and drew him forward; they 
were friends of many years’ 
standing. 


ALTASH looked at him 
) with his odd eyes, eyes that 

always seemed to be specu 
lating like a monkey's, as to 
how far his next jump would 
carry him “Depends upon 
Jake, of course Your good 
brother-in-law doesn’t always 
invite the wolf into the fold, 
mon cher.” 

“As if you needed an in- 
vitation!” ejaculated Bunny 
impatiently. “Well, I invite 
you anyway I know Maud 
will be awfully disappointed if 
you don't come and tell her all 
ibout your adventure. We 
were talking about you only 
this morning.” 

“Really!” said Saltash 
“Would it be rude to ask what 
you were saying?” 

Bunny's thin face flushed 
“You're welcome to know so 
far as I’m concerned,” he said 
bluntly “IT always stick up 
for you, Charlie.” 

“Do you? Mais vraiment! 
protested Saltash “IT am 
touched beyond words And 
what says Sister Maud?” 

Bunny broke into a sudden 
laugh “Oh, she’s decided t 
reserve judgment You'll have 
to come and see her. And the 
kids, too—four of ‘er now 
I 


t 
1€ 














“Eileen! Oh, I know Eileen,” said Saltash. “She has 
er I ther violet eve t eve of Maud of the Rose 
She had tea wit e 0 t the Castle—a solemn little 

te with a touch of her father’s quiet tenacity and her 
I thers 
“Here’s Jake now uid Bunny, made suddenly uncom- 
fortable by Saltash’s seriousness. “Come and speak to him.” 
[here was nothing ornamental about Jake Bolton 
Short, thick-set, powerful as a ill and with something 
fa bu nswerving contempt for all obstacles in his path, 
with red-brown eyes that were absolutely level in their 
i and mercilessly keen, such was the man who had 
irried Maud Brian eigl ictically in the 
et! ta ish W I iw rlhood. Ther 
was no feud betw t is long since 
dead and buried. S ( nalicious and 
é vi e W yut his moods 
never lasted And as for Bolton, since he had won and 
still possessed his heart’s desire, he could afford to | 
> s 4 
H é g wa ( now, but it wa ot wholly 
wit f H Sa " ire hand p betore 
‘ i 
G f nd, n lord,” he said, in a 
\ “A t and de rat 
Tha ( ‘ Jak ’ laughed Saltash 
with | t r f é How is Maud 
Ver \ if r t work t hard I have to keep 
} i rder t Jake Bolton with a 1 
‘ eset ‘ Jom} ¢ lines from his 
S r ‘ \ va wer a bi 
ta I I \ way same. So you 
I 
\ } iv el struck in B The imp i 
. See nd ¥ for a inter on The 
H ( ce ( day when I: home You 
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Charlie’s playing had always been a sheer delight. It held her now with the 


actually haven't seen him yet, Charlie? What a rotter you 
were to be away all the winter!” 

“Well, I'm home now anyway,” said SaNash, with a 
comical glance at Jake I to be allowed to call and 
view the latest acquisition ¢ 

Jake was looking straight at him. “Are you—alone at 
the Castle, my lord?” he asked after a moment 

Saltash laughed, “Of course I'm alone! What did you 

His glance flashed to Bunny. “Yes, I 
im quite alone, most conspicuously and virtuously unac- 
ompanied. Search the Castle from turret-chamber to 
dungeon! You will find nothing but the most monastic 
emptiness. My recent deliverance from what I must admit 
was a decidedly awkward predicament in the Channel has 
sobered me to such an extent that on my life I begin to 
doubt if I shall ever pe anything but a dull dog again. But 
I'm coming to see Maud in any case. When is my presence 
least likely to cause you inconvenience ?” 


OME tonight!” said Jake with quiet decision. “Afraid 
.. I must go now Bunny, take his lordship to see 
Prince Charlie!” 

He lifted a hand in salute and turned away, a man of 
no pretensions either social or intellectual, yet one who knew 
how to hold his own with high and low alike 

“Keeps you in order still, does he?” gibed Saltash, as he 
watched him go. “You're getting too old to be on a lead- 














( 






mon che r ” 
1y frowned at the careless words. “You don’t know 
him. We're pals, Jake and I, and I’m proud of it.” 
“Of course you are!” said Saltash comfortably. “Didn’t 
I tell you long ago that he was a gentleman? Hewn out of 
raw material, but the real thing and no mistake. You 
must never quarrel with him on my account, Bunny my lad.” 
“I shan’t do that,” said Bunny. “But he’s got to do 
you justice. Maud says the same.” 





Saltash laughed aloud. “But, my dear chap, nobody ever 
does that! I don’t myself!” 

Bunny looked at him with affection. “You always have 
tried to make yourself out a worse rotter than you really 
are, haven't you, Charlie? I always tell Jake so.” 

“No, it’s not my doing,” said Saltash lightly. “That's 
the rest of the world. They like their pictures highly 
colored.” 

He snapped his fingers and laughed and they passed 
on together. Saltash had always been kind to young 
Bernard Brian. The boy had been a helpless cripple in 
his childhood, and he had developed a keen appreciation 
for all kindness during those days which nothing could now 
efface. Whatever Saltash’s morals, he was a friend, and as 
such Bunny never failed to treat him. They spent the rest 
of the afternoon together, and when amidst wild enthusiasm 
Prince Charlie won his maiden race, the two were waiting 
side by side to congratulate Jake as he led in the victor, 


CHAPTER II 


MAUD BOLTON 


OMEONE was singing a lullaby very softly in the 
S beautiful room with the bay windows that looked 

straight over the rolling down. It was a sweet voice 
that sang. The singer was lying back in a rocking-chair 
close to the bay-window with her baby in her arms. 

Beyond the long, undulating slope there stretched a silver 
line of sea that gleamed with a still radiance in the light 
of the dying day. And Maud Bolton, who once had been 
that proud and desolate girl, Maud Brian, gazed out upon 
it with happy, dreaming eyes. The little body that nestled 
on her breast brought sheer rapture to her woman’s heart, 
her son for whom for years she had longed in vain. 

There came a slight sound at an open door behind her. 
She turned her head with a quick smile. 
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old sweet spell. It was by his music that he had first spoken to her soul 


“Jake!” 

He came, treading softly, and stood beside her. The 
failing light on his rugged face showed it strangely softened. 

“Why isn’t the little one in bed?” he said. 

The smile still lingered about her lips. “I thought he 
and I would have a little treat tonight. Do you know he 
is six months old today?” 

Jake’s square fingers caressed the baby’s placid fore- 
head. “Yes, I know,” he said. 

Maud uttered a faint sigh. “And so, according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians, he is not going to sleep 
with his mother any longer. He is to be banished to the 
nursery.” 

“There’s no law that I know of,” he said in his slow 
way. “Keep him in here if you want to!” 

She lifted her eyes to his, beautiful eyes, deeply violet. 
“Thank you, Jake. But it’s all settled, and he won’t mind.” 

“He doesn’t matter so much,” said Jake 

“No, it’s all right. Nurse understands him. I won't have 
him again unless he’s ill.” 

“Of course,” said Jake. He bent down. “Let me have 
him! I'll take him to the nursery.” 


from her. 
“Don’t you come!” said Jake. “I'll fix him.” 

Maud looked after him with a touch of wistfulness, but 
she did not move, and in a few minutes he came back to 
her, knelt beside her and gathered her strongly into his 
arms. 

“My girl!” he said softly. “My own girl!” 

She clasped him round the neck, laying her head against 
him without words. 

“Tired?” he said. 

“No—no—not really! Too happy to complain anyway.” 
Ske spoke in a whisper as if unwilling to break her silence. 


J*com arms encompassed the little bundle and lifted it 


“You want more help,” he said. 

“No, Jake, dear. I don’t want the children taken out 
of my hands entirely. Whatever should I do without them?” 

“Look after me for a change,” suggested Jake. 

“Do I neglect you, Jake?” she laughed. 

“No,” he said. “You're the best wife a man ever had. 
I believe I’m first with you, even now.” 


that pressed her own. 

He had loved her with a fiery worship from the first 
moment of their meeting, but the wealth of her answering 
love still filled his soul with wonder. Over and over again 
he would tell himself that he was not her sort, but when 
he held her thus throbbing against his heart, he knew 
beyond all questioning that they were one. 

“You haven’t told me a single thing about today’s meet- 
ing,’ she murmured presently. 

“On my soul, I had forgotten all about it. Prince Charlie 
has gained his first laurels. He won by two and a half 
lengths.” 

“Oh Jake, how splendid! How proud you must be! 
And what about Charlie? Was he there to see his name- 
sake carry all before him?” 

“Saltash, do you mean? Yes, he was there.” Jake’s tone 
was somewhat dry. 

“T hope you asked him to dine,” she said. 

“Oh yes,” said Jake, with a touch of grimness. “Bunny 
saw to that on your behalf. He considers, and with reason, 
that you have a right to ask whoever you like to your own 
house.” 

“Jake!” Maud suddenly sat upright. “If Bunny said that—” 

“He didn’t,” said Jake. “And I asked Saltash, and he’s 
coming.” 

“Thank you, Jake, darling. But, you are master in this 
house, remember. No one enters it without your consent.” 


Att p always first,” she whispered against the lips 


, 


“Not even Saltash?” smiled Jake. 

“Not even—Bunny!” said Maud, still breathing resent- 
ment, 

He took her gently by the shoulder. “Look here, my 
girl! I won’t have you say a word to the boy about this, 
see? I didn’t know you'd flare up like that or I shouldn't 
have spoken. He didn’t mean it that way. If he had, 
I'd have punched his head. And after all,” his eyes smiled 
suddenly into hers, “I do live on my wife’s bounty, don’t 
I? Wouldn’t I be driving cows on the other side of the 
Atlantic without it?” 

“No,” Maud said. “You'd be owning your own ranch 
by this time, and—and—and generally licking creation Jake, 
as only you know how.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Jake softly. “I’d sooner be here 
anyway. Well, Saltash is coming, so we’ve got to make the 
best of it. I shouldn't care a cuss if it weren't for young 
Bunny. But he’s always been keener on his lordship’s 
company than I've thought advisable.” 


H JAKE,” she said, coloring a little, “I don’t believe 
Charlie would do him any harm.” F 
“Not intentionally perhaps,” said Jake. “I’ve no ili 
feeling for him, Heaven knows, but I can’t say I think his 
society likely to have a very improving effect upon any- 
one. 

“IT don’t think you quite understand him,” Maud said 
thoughtfully. 

Whereat Jake laughed so suddenly that she looked at 
him with raised brows. He got to his feet, still laughing. 

“Very likely not. We've had a good many misunder- 
standings, he and I, from the day I cowhided him for a 
scoundrel to the day I nearly shot him for a blackguard.” 

“Oh, but that was all so long ago,” Maud said quickly 
“He wasn't much more than a boy in those days. He has 
grown a lot since then.” 

Jake grunted. “Which way, think you? Well, I must 
dress.” 

He turned to go back to his own room, but Maud stayed 
him for a moment. “Jake,” she said almost wistfully, “you 
know—with all his faults he always had possibilities.” 

“T know,” Jake said, looking down at her. “He’s made 
the most of ’em, too.” 

Her face quivered. “Don’t,” she said. “Isn’t it rather 
ungenerous to condemn a man unheard?” 

Jake made a faint sound of contempt. 

She drew herself up out of her chair by his arm. “Jake, 
I want you to do something for me.” 

“Well?” said Jake uncompromisingly. 

She met his look unswervingly. “Let me be a friend 
to him tonight! Let me be alone with him and find out, 
if he will tell me, whether there is any truth in this rumor 
that there was a woman on board the yacht.” 

“And when you've found out?” said Jake. 

“Will you leave that to me? I have sometimes felt that 
I might be a help to him if ever there came an opportunity. 
Jake, you dont mind my trying to help him? I have a 
feeling that I understand him better than most people do.” 

“TI think it’s a wasted sentiment,” Jake said. “But— 
do what seems good to you, my girl!” 

“And you won't be vexed?” she pleaded. 

He smiled his sudden, illumining smile and put out a 
hand to her. “You needn't be afraid of that,” he said. “If 
you do it—it’s right.” 

She clasped the strong hand tightly in both her own. 
“That’s the best thing you’ve ever said to me,” she said. 
“Are you quite sure you mean it?” 

“Sure,” said Jake, and pulled her to him to kiss her 
once again. 

CHAPTER III 
BUNNY 

HEN Saltash arrived that evening he found Bunny 

and Jake sauntering together along the graveled 

terrace in front of the house. He shot towards 
them in his car with that characteristic suddenness of his, 
swerving and coming to a stand before the porch with 
the confident ease of an alighting bird. And here, seated 
in the porch and screened by white clematis he found 
Maud. 

She rose to greet him, her eyes alight with pleasure. “Oh, 
Charlie,” she said, “I have wanted to shake hands with you 
ever since I heard of your escape.” 

He bent and kissed the hand she gave him. “Gracious 
as ever!” he commented lightly. “Had you begun to wear 
mourning for me, I wonder? It was a very cold bath, I 
assure you. We didn’t enjoy it, any of us.” 

“IT am sure you didn’t.”” Her eyes still dwelt upon the 
dark face and its half-mocking smile with a kind of maternal 
tenderness. “And you lost your yacht, too!” 

He made a comic grimace. “I am past the age for 
crying over spilt milk, Maud of the Roses.” He uttered 
his old name for her witn daring assurance. “I have had 
worse losses than that in my time.” 

“And still you smile,” she said, 

He bowed. “A smile-can conceal so much.” He turned 
to his host as he came up behind him. “Well, Jake, I’ve 
taken you at your word, you see, and intruded into your 
household. How are Eileen and Molly and Betty and— 
last but not least—the son and heir?” 

Maud laughed softly. “Well done, Charlie! How clever 
of you to remember them all!” 

“Come inside, my lord! The children are all flourish- 
ing, but in bed at the present moment. The baby—” 

“Oh, I must see the baby!” declared Saltash, turning 
back to Maud. 

She laid a hand on his arm. “I will take you to see 
him after dinner.” j 

“Will you?” he smiled into her eyes. “I shall like that.” 


HEY sat down in the pretty oak-panelled dining-room 
with its windows ecpening upon the terrace. Saltash 
talked freely of Valrosa, and of the wreck of the 
Night Moth, but no word did he utter of the gift that had 
been flung to him on that night of stars in the Mediterranean 

Maud in her quiet happiness detected no hint of testraint 
in his manner. He had always been elusive, and she did 
not look for candor from Charles Rex-—unless she asked 
for it. 

Watching him on that spring evening in the soft glow 
of the candles, marking the restless play of feature, she 
asked herself, not for the first time, what manner of soul 
he had behind the mask. Somehow she did not wholly 
believe in that entity which so often looked jibing forth 
Though she could ascribe no reason for it, she had a 
strong suspicion that the real self that was Saltash was 
of a different fibre altogether—a thing that had often suf- 
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I was glad—I seemed less an exile than when I was 
rir iround the Riviera avoiding people, refusing 
invitati eternally makin xcuses My memories have 

r changed Dri—I don’t expect you to understand 

were such a hurt, bitter lad! I didn’t understand then; 

year f living alone with one thoughts bring under- 
ding 
Dri ved uneasi his chair. ‘‘Didn’t he ever pull up?” 
No incentive perhap Too much money and a wife 
loathed hit \ bitter smile touched her finely 
a | 
Dri walked to the window and stared at the brilliant 
windbreak of hibiscus and oleanders with match-me-if-you 

I bay grape for a background White coral roof 
tops glistened here and ther old-fashioned carriages wound 

ind out of equally glistening coral road A robin’s-egg 

sea boomed away in the distance 

“You don't look over-wretched he said ungraciously, 
idmiring her dre of shimmery violet painted with pink 
rosebu 

“We must be growing old, both thinking of the same 
thing was her answer. “After mother persuaded me to 
lose happine I decided no one hould make me lose self 
respect. We are settled here until the finish. Tully is at his 
club or taverns for days at a tim Yet I'm content after 
a fashion I live in my own world of dreams. What 
ot you 

RI paced the floor. “Doing nicely, thank you,” he 
L) flung back at her. “Kind friends and jellies now 

welcome.” 

Are you going after the sort of little girl you rescued?” 
he persisted. “Not that it’s my concern—only she’s so 
young! She just told me you had named her the ‘Dizzy!’ 
I was one of the dizzies once; they are silly children pre 
tending. to talk and act very big Don’t make her love you, 


Dri; it would be unfair to yourself as well. Because someone 
nade a fool of you once is no reason to make a fool of 
vourself later on.’ 

“I haven't asked for advice,” he objected; “after a 
fifteen-year lapse do you think you can take up affairs 
where you insisted they be abandoned ?” 

“When people ask for advice they usually want approval 

I’m not advising, I’m warning. You 
warned me fifteen years ago—do you re- 


member those hateful, true things you both 
obbed and snarled? While I, vain little 
‘dizzy,’ was persuaded by promises of pearl 


necklaces and St. James Court to do ‘my 
duty to my family! She beat her hands 
together. “Yet I cared—I always cared ” 

This seemed to Dri like reopening a 


long-healed wound. It was an unnecessary, 
cheap scene Phat first blind love of his 
was gone, just as Jean’s time of being a 


dizzy had ended. Why try to _ revive 
either? He noted the tired, lilac shadows 
under her eyes—they gave him a tender 
pang in spite of himself 

“TI feel anxious for my Dizzy—was she 


vurt ? There was a malicious satisfaction 
in his words. He had wanted just such a 
jealous, startled look as sprang into her 
face After fifteen years of unhappiness 


he still loved him! 

“No, she insists on dressing I'll tell 
her you are asking.” 

“Please understand,” he said hastily. “I 
uppreciate what your position was fifteen 
years ago You could not have done other 
wise, I suppose. But 
isnt it wasting time to 
discuss the fact ?” 

“Perhaps—yet when 
I talked with her and 
found her so young and 
uncertain, just as I once 
was, I wondered if you 
would find it in your 
heart to torgive me, i 
you understood how 
littl either vou or I 


was to blame Had 
the past never hay 
pened would you like 
me now as you did 
then, or was our love 
merely vouth calling to 
youth? Oh it’s hor 
rible to grow old out 
here so silently. ) 
teadily ! You don't 
know—vyou who have 
become a middle-aged 


philanderer amon gs 
dizzies ! 

“While you, despite 
the man who said a 
woman must either bk 
happily married or an 
interior decorator 

‘Am not yet to be 
found in company with 
flannel petticoats!” 
“What vou lack in 


youth you make up in 


The Dizzy 


[Continued from page's) 


“T count myself the lucky dog,” Dri said emphatically. 
“It’s not every man who captures a mermaid. But no 
more pranks today—come, promise me.” 

“Can’t promise, because this is a tour,” said the Dizzy 
eriously. “I must get in everything I can by Saturday. 
Are there many exciting thrills down here?” 

“Not exciting perhaps, but curious.” Jean was looking 
at Dri as she continued, “For instance, this morning I was 
thinking of someone I know years ago and this very 
afternoon he comes into my house with you in his arms.” 


each other?” 
“Years ago—this is a pleasant reunion.” 

“Well, I am one of life’s little yeast-cakes,” praised the 
Dizzy 

“Let me see if I can think of any likely thrills,” Jean 
said gently. “We might have a hurricane——” 

“T wouldn’t want that,” the Dizzy objected, “I must 
get in a flock of moonlight stunts surrounded by palms 
and teddy-bears. Isn’t there anything romantic and South 
Sea Islandy that could happen?” 

“There is one mystery here, but it can’t be solved,” Jean 
answered. “It dates back twenty years and involved my 
black man, Lightman e 

“An interesting-looking giant,” interrupted Dri. 

“He has a lonely life. It seems he had a rascal of an 
uncle they called “Skeeters” who made love to a black 
trader’s daughter, Nina. This trader had the reputation, 
throughout the West Indies, of being either merchant or 
pirate as occasion offered. He lavished his spoils on his 
only child. One day, Nina, having repeatedly repulsed 
Skeeter’s advances, was found murdered at St. George’s. At 
the same time, several of her ropes of pearls which had been 
the envy of black women and white, were missing. They 


, | HE Dizzy turned to Dri in amazement. “You knew 




























brilliancy Dri re 

flected 
“I call this out 

of luck!” interrupted 

the Dizzy slipping 

into the drawing 

roon and dancing Dp 

= ~ I look li “You are right, darling, but, blundering idiot that I am, I am right also.” 
“WO | OOK ike a 

wet cookie now?” She 

tossed her head 

quettishly “My undying gratitude is yours, Sir Hero.” soon found Skeeters in his shack—not far from here—but 


To make Dri’s irritation greater, he was forced to admit 
that the Dizzy, when brought face to face with Jean, seemed 
, 


slightly overdone, spectacular Her cubist foulard frock 
was a jarring note, and he wished she had not plucked her 





evebrows or added rouge to the freshness of her 
colorin She was commenting glibly 

“I'm glad we grew clubby on the boat. I'll say it pays 
to wear beaded things and slink around under a big hat.” 
She turned to Jean. “I wouldn’t have stood any chance if 
I hadn't dazzled him with gorgeous rags—everyone was mak- 
ing a fearful play for Mr. Millard.” 


not the pearls. So they promptly hanged him, and since 
then the missing pearls have been the topic for heated 
discussions and the cause of endless explorations.” 

“Where does Lightman come in?” demanded the Dizzy. 

“He was an orphan living with this uncle. After Skeeters 
was hanged, suspicion fell on this eight-year-old wharf-rat— 
that his uncle had told him where Nina’s pearls were, and 
he was to keep them hidden until he was old enough to run 
off to the States. They even flogged him publicly to make 
him confess; they starved and persecuted and ostracized him 
until he became a cringing mite. By every law of child 
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hygiene he should have died; instead he grew into a powerful, 
solemn-faced person. No one asks about the pearls; they 
are afraid of his great fists. But he has never been ac- 
cepted by his people. Of course Skeé¢ters threw the loot 
into the sea—but you can’t convince the blacks and some 
of the cheap whites that this is so. They still expect Light- 
man to step forth with the dead girl’s pearls. When we 
came here, Lightman carved cedar for tourists. During a 
storm one day I waited in his shop and happened to learn 
his story. Afterwards he became our houseman.” 

The Dizzy shook her head. “I’m afraid it’s not my 
year to vibrate,” she dimpled 

A trap had drawn up to the door. 

“That must not hurry you.” Jean Iooked appealingly at 
Dri. “I merely planned to send you back to = 

“I’m at the Blue Bungalow,” explained the Dizzy. “Mr. 
Millard is at the Hamilton. We must go—I’ni behind my 
schedule now. May I come again? You've been so kind. 
I don’t feel any bad effects except being tired.” The fatigue 
of youth gave her an added charm. 

Dri held out his hand. “May I come with Miss Halliday ?” 

Jean ignored his gesture. “Do. I hope I come to no 
grief myself when I bathe tonight,” she said rapidly. “I 
intend to enjoy a moonlit fairyland all my own, on my 
strip of beach dowr. there, about nine-thirty.” 

“There’s a hotel dance or we'd come,” murmured the 
Dizzy disinterestedly. “Do be careful about the rocks—but 
you'll have a rescuing husband close by.” 

Dri appeared not to hear. 

Jean lingered at the window, watching the road they 
had taken, until Lightman came to tell her: 

“T brought the master in from the cellar of the Royal 
Arms. He sleeps upstairs.” His grave face was gloomy. 

“T'll see to him,” she said dully. 

She mounted the winding stairs and made her way into 
a back room. Standing beside the bed, she stared at the 
red, bloated face of the Honorable Tully Cheselden whose 
half-opened mouth emitted inarticulate and occasional sounds. 

What use was it to play mermaid by moonlight in the 
faint hope Dri might come to be a witness? 


II 


HILE she sat in the drawing-room of the Box, debat- 

ing whether it was worth while and not too cheap 

a trick to go bathing, Jean was interrupted by the 
Dizzy who had wheeled over from her hotel in search of a 
gold locket which had been mislaid at the Box or lost in 
the sea. 

“I’m a fearful nuisance,” she apologized, “but it’s a 
pal-locket. An awfully nice boy at home gave it to me. 
We're not engaged—I don’t want you to think I’d play 
around with Mr. Millard if I were. That wouldn’t be 
square, would it?” 

“I’m afraid not.” Jean found herself resentful as she 
studied this girl’s loveliness, realizing that very likely Dri 
had learned to love her. 

“Tom Creighton is the nicest lad, but girls never are 
satisfied with home boys until they’ve been away and have 
seen how those boys back home measure up by comparison.” 
The Dizzy retied the sash of her amazing blue chiffon 
illustrated with Chinese dragons. “But he is a real person. 
He warned me I'd come home content to conduct a postage- 
stamp flirtation instead of hankering after a South-Sea ape- 
man! Maybe so—only he didn’t know I’d meet a wonderful 
person like Dri. You know him, so I can talk to you. 
Every woman on the boat adored him—yet he singled me 
out. It isn’t that I’m in love——” 

“Only he has had so much experience he makes you 
think you are,” Jean finished. “Or rather, he does not 
permit your thinking; he is too busy plying you with 
seasoned compliments and _ things—endless things. He 
anticipates your wishes; that always sweeps us off our feet. 
And he’s been man of the world long enough to know 
exactly how to dazzle. Be careful, Dizzy!” She bit her 
underlip. She had no right to interfere; that was even 
cheaper than inviting Dri to come to watch her bathe in 
the moonlight. 

The Dizzy’s face was thoughtful. “I wonder! My pulses 
go like trip-hammers when he is about. Tom seems tame 
and awkward. He hasn’t asked me to marry him, but I’m 
sure he will. Half the tourists say he is playing with me; 
the rest say I’m more lucky than wise. What do you 
think? What was he like when you knew him?” Her 
innocence was at variance with the sophisticated costume 
and rouged cheeks. 

“T knew him when he was a whole-hearted boy, of great 
promise,” Jean said softly. “I cannot believe he is any 
other sort of man. But be sure, quite sure, you don’t love 
the lad at home instead of this magnetic cynic you have 
known only a week.” She drew the Dizzy to her and im- 
pulsively kissed the fluff of daffodil-colored hair. She 
understood—as if she were looking at a photograph of 
herself at twenty and recalling all that had happened then— 
every unworthy, childish thought the Dizzy experienced. 
The abbreviated skirt, the slender frock ignoring the pos- 
sibilities of sleeves and suffering from a subnormal waist- 
line, the high-heeled shoes, the rouged cheeks were merely 
signs of the times. And so must the disapproving older 
generation consider them. The Dizzy, in reality, a real girl, 
eager-hearted and tender as Jean had been, unconscious that 
the law of acceleration applied to her actions and appearance 
just as it had seen fit to change carriages to motors and 
motors to airplanes! 

The Dizzy drew back. “You spoil my good time,” she 
complained. “I’m beginning to waver, and he is magnificent! 
Perhaps Bermuda moonlight will make me know the truth 
He wants me to sit out every dance.” 

Jean winced and changed the channel of their con- 
versation. 

“Lightman found your locket,” she said, pointing to the 
table where it lay. 

“Thanks again; may I leave a dollar for him? No? I 
only wish I could solve his mystery.” 

After the Dizzy left, Jean made ready for her fairyland. 
It was a futile effort she told herself. As if Dri would 
leave the dance and the Dizzy to watch an old sweetheart 
float out with the waves! Perhaps he hated her, as she 
hated the Honorable Cheselden; he had given her every 
reason to think this was so. And why should she want to 
save the Dizzy from Dri? It was not within her jurisdiction. 

Yet she cherished a hope that Dri would come to the 
beach. She was guilty of vanity because her seaweedy 
costume outrivaled the Dizzy’s, and the great cape she wore 
over it to the beach was composed of an entire and superior 
family of ermines. “I’m trying to be a dizzy instead of a 
sub-dowager,” she admitted as she consulted the mirror. 

Bathing dismally for half an hour, she started back to 
where Lightman guarded her cape. Moonlight cast an 

[Continued on page 20] 
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fered violence, it might be, but neverthe- 


less possessed of the gift of the resurrec- 
tion which no violence can destroy 

When dinner was over and she rose, 
he sprang to open the door for her with 
that royal bon komie of his' which 
omehow gave him the right to enter 


where others waited for permission 
“Take Bunny with you! he mur- 


mured. “I want to talk to Jake 

Saltash turned back into the room and 
threw himself down by his host. “That’s 
right,”’ he said as the door closed upon the 
brother and sister. “Now we can talk 

Jake’s blue eyes took Saltash in with 
the keen attention of the man accustomed 
io probe beneath the surface There were 


not many who could hide from Jake Bolton 
anything he desired to know 

Saltash never flicked an eyelid under 
his direct scrutiny He was never more 
baffling than in his moments of candor 

“There are several things I've come to 
consult you about, J ike he said easily 

“I'm listening,” said Jake 

Saltash sent him a quizzical glance 
“Prepared to turn me down at all points?” 
he suggested 

“Jake's mouth relaxed a little. “Pre 
pared to listen anyway,” he said. “It’s to 
do with young Bunny, I take it.” 

Saltash leaned back in his chair with 
a laugh “Bunny certainly is my first 
proposition. What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“He’s not going to turn into a fancy- 
dress loafer, my lord,” Jake said. 

“Don’t be nasty, Jake!” protested 
Saltash with a smile. “I’m not proposing 
to adopt him. But I can give him em 
ployment What do you want to make 
of him?” 

Jake’s steady look remained upon him 
“Just an honest man, I reckon,” he said 

“Ah! Quite so!” Open mockery 
gleamed back at him from Saltash’s half- 
closed eyes, “All contaminating influences 
to be kept away. Is that it?’ 

Jake was silent 

Saltash sent a cloud of smoke upwards 
before he spoke again. Then: “I agree 
with you, Jake,” he said. “We mustn't 


spoil the boy. He sha'’n’t learn any 
wild ways from me. Come! That’s a 
promise. And I’m not such a blackguard 


as I used to be.” 

“Sure?” said Jake 

“Quite sure, my worthy philosopher,” 
Saltash made light reply. “I don’t set up 
for a model of virtue, of course, but at 
least—now-a-days—I never take what I 
can’t pay for.” 

“That so?” said Jake. He considered 
the matter for a few moments, then slowly 
took the cigar from between his lips and 
spoke. “Bunny is a problem. He isn't 
strong; and though he’s got grit, he 
hasn’t got what I call punching power 
He’s been ordered an out-door life, and 
he wants to join me in running the stud 
I could do with him, of course, but I've a 
strong feeling against it It doesn’t bring 
him into contact with the right people.” 

“I sha’n't put him in the way of any 
hort cuts to evil All I have to offer 
him is the post of bailiff at Burchester 
Castle, as old Bishop has got beyond his 
job I can’t turn the old beggar out, but 
I want a young man to take the burden 
off his shoulders. Do you think that sort 
of thing would be beneath Bunny’s dig- 
nity, or likely to upset his morals?” 

“He'd probably jump at the chance,” 
said Jake, and I shan’t put any hindrance 
in the way 

Saltash flicked the ash from his cigar 
“I've a notion for doing Bunny a good 
urn. The boy can have play as well as 
work. He can join the polo-club at Fair- 
harbour I'll introduce him.” 

“What was the other thing you wanted 
to iv to mer said Jake 

“Oh that!” Saltash’s eves fell suddenly 
He thrummed lightly with his finger tips 
for a few seconds with a curiously irreso- 
jute air. “Do you know I think I'll put 
it to Maud first!” he said at length, with 
a smile that was faintly shamefaced 


“Tt'll come to the same thing,” said 
Jake 

For a moment the restlessness of 
Saltash’s dark face deepened to something 
approaching lanchols 

“I'm tired, Jake,” he said abruptly 
“I've run through the whole gamut of 

usements, and I’m bored to the soul. I 
want to do a good turn to somebody 
ust for a change—to see what it feels 
like Perhaps, who knows, it may take 
the taste of rottenness out of my mouth 
You fellows who lead decent, orderly 


lives.don’t know what it is when the wine 
turns to vinegar 

“Sounds pretty bad,” said Jake 

“It’s dust and ashes, my good Jake 
But we won't discuss it Let’s come to 
business! You know Larpent, my captain.” 

Jake nodded. “I’ve met him, yes.” 

ALTASH flung himself back in his chair 

smoking rapidly “He was damaged 

when the yacht went down. He’s in a 
nursing home in town, getting better. He's 
got a daughter, a girl called Antoinette 
She’s been at school in France, and Larpent 
was bringing her home in the yacht when 
we went down. She’s nineteen, a jolly little 
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thing, half French. .Larpent doesn’t know 
what to do with her. He has no people 
She, quite properly, wants to earn her own 
living. But she’s too young yet to fight 
the world. Larpent’s a rover, he'll never 
settle on land. She’s never had any home 
life, poor kid. And she wants it. You'll 
say it’s like my damned cheek to come to 
you, but on my life you and Maud are the 
only people I can think of.” 

Jake’s brows were slightly drawn. He 
spoke at last, slowly and softly as_ his 
manner was. “Are you suggesting that— 
Captain Larpent’s daughter—should come 
to us?” 

“She’d be useful enough,” said Saltash 
in his quick, vehement way. “She'd help 
Maud with the children. There’s nothing 
she wouldn’t do. I'd like you to have her 
for a month, and if you don’t want to keep 
her after that, well, shunt her back to 
Larpent. He'll be well by that time. If 
he isn’t—I’ll look after her till he is.” 

“Who’s looking after her now?” said 
Jake. “Where is she?” 

Saltash pushed back his chair. “Did 
you think I'd bring her to Burchester for 
all the country to blab about? She’s under 
my protection—and she’s safe.” He spoke 
with a certain fierceness, and in a moment 
was pacing the room, his face arrogantly 
lifted. “I know very well! the sort of story 
that’s going round, but if you're a white 
man you'll help me to give it the lie. I 
know I’m a blackguard, Jake,—never pre 
tended to be anything else. But I hope 
I'm a gentleman as well, at least where 
women are concerned. That girl is none 
the worse in mind or body for being thrown 
on my hands. You've got to believe 
that.” 

“All right,” said Jake 

Saltash paced jerkily on, his hands be- 
hind him. “I want you to have her be- 
cause you're straight, and she'll come to 
no harm with you. Remember that time, 
it’s ten years ago, more—when a man 
tried to tempt you to tamper with one of 
your horses and you horsewhipped him for 
his baseness ?”’ 

“I prefer not to remember it, my lord.” 


ALTASH stopped suddenly by his 

chair and gripped his shoulder with a 

wiry hand. “I’ve liked you ever since,” 
he said “Look here, Jake! I’m _ not 
tempting you to do anything wrong now 
I’m asking you to do something that doesn’t 
appeal to you; but if you do it, it'll be 
one of the most decent actions of your 
life. That child is quite alone just now, 
except for me. Will you take her, like a 
good chap, till something else turns up?” 


Jake sat slowly forward. “I'll have to 
talk it over with Maud,” he said. There 
was a patient, searching look in his eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 
SALTASH 


HEY joined the two on the terrace, 

and presently they were all laugh- 

ing together at Saltash’s drolleries. 
They sat for a space on a seat in the soft 
spring starlight, while below them on the 
down there thrilled the unspeakable music 
of nightingales singing far and near. After 
a while Jake strolled away for his nightly 
inspection of the stables, taking Bunny with 
him, and Saltash and Maud were left alone. 

“By Jove, this is peaceful!” said Saltash. 
“Do you know, Maud, it’s a good thing 
you never married me if this sort of thing 
makes you happy.” 

“T think it is a good thing, too, Charlie. 
It certainly would never have satisfied 
you.” 

“Nothing does,” he declared restlessly. 
“I’m a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
and I don’t pick up much as I go along. I 
am getting old, you know.” 

Maud was silent for a few moments, 
the starlight in her eyes. “I sometimes 
wonder,” she said at length, “if you have 
ever really lived yet.” 

He laughed on a mocking note. “My 
dear girl, I, who have done everything!” 

She put out a hand to him that went 
into his quick hold and lay there with per- 
fect confidence. “I don’t think you're 
really old,” she said. “I think you’re just 
beginning to grow up. No, don’t laugh! 
You are just beginning to discriminate be- 
tween the things that are worth while and 
those that are not.” 

“Is anything worth while?” said Saltash. 

“Ves, yes. Heaps of things. But not 
the things you care for, not just the wild 
pleasures of life. Charlie, I’m not good 
at expressing things, and I’m afraid—just 
a little—of trespassing, even though we 
are such old friends.” 

Her voice had a wistful note. He car- 
ried her hand to his lips. “Ma belle reine, 
is it possible? You?” 

Her fingers closed upon his. “I hate 
you to be world-tired and lonely. But I 
would rather have you that than feeding 
on. husks.” 

“I'm not doing that at the present 
moment,” he said. “I’m living like a 
beastly hermit, except that I cut my nails 
and brush my hair occasionally. You've 
heard about the woman on the yacht ?” 

Her silence answered him, and he 
laughed again. 











LONG KNOWN 


By Claribel Weeks Avery 


ILLUSTRATED BY AGNES C. LEHMAN 


THIS is not love as love 


is told in story, 


This is not love as love is called by name, 
For love should come to youth with more of strangeness— 


All ardor and all flame. 


But this of yours and mine is as familiar 


As opening unaware 


A book, read long ago and half-forgotten, 
To find new beauty there. 





“A lie, chere reine! There was no 
woman. There was a child on board of 
the female species——very small and badly 
frightened. We saved her between us, 
Larpent and I. She belongs to Larpent, 
not to me.” 

“You mean she is his daughter?” 
questioned Maud. 

“That is exactly what I mean. Dull 
explanation, isn’t it? Larpent was badly 
damaged. He is undergoing repairs in a 
nursing home, and the girl, well, I’ve got 
to look after her.” 

“Ah,” Maud said, with swift compas- 
sion. “The poor little thing must come to 
us. I will take care of her. When will 
you bring her?” 

“You think her present plight is not to 
be endured for another moment?” 
laughed Saltash. “I will send her to you 
tomorrow.” 

“Ah! I don’t mean she is not in safe 
keeping,” protested Maud. “How old is 
she? Older than Eileen?” 

“A little older than that,” said Saltash. 
“She’s nineteen.” 

“Oh!” said Maud. 

“Perhaps you do mean it now!” gibed 
Saltash, getting up in his sudden fashion. 

Maud rose also, facing him in the star- 
light. “No, Charlie I don’t! Because I 
know that the big things are in you and 
always have been, I would trust you—with 
my most precious possession.” 

He laughed again. “But when I gave it 
back to you, you would look all round it 
to make sure it hadn’t been broken and 
stuck together again, wouldn’t you, Maud 
oi the Roses?” 

She smiled, looking at him with stead- 
fast eyes. “Those we love—we trust.” 

He made an abrupt movement. It was 
almost a protest. “For how long? Do 
you really love me, Maud of the Roses?” 

She gave him both her hands without 
drawing any nearer. Her eyes were shin- 
ing as stars that shine through mist. “Yes, 
I love you, Charlie,” she said, “so much 
that I can’t go on being happy till I know 
that you are too.” 

He bent very low, so that his dark 
face was wholly hidden from her. “I’ve 
never been really happy since the day I 
lost you,” he said. 

She stood again in silence, looking at 
him. Then, slowly, “You have never yet 
touched the joy of loving someone better, 
far better, than you love yourself,” she 
said. “I think that is the greatest joy that 
God can send.” 

He bent towards her eagerly. “Maud, 
I could have loved you like that, once.” 

She shook her head, and her smile was 
sad. “No, my dear, believe me! I 
couldn’t have inspired it in you. I was 
too selfish myself in those days. Some 
other woman will teach you that now.” 

“IT wonder,” said Charles Rex, half- 
mocking and half-touched. 

In the passage he turned to her 
abruptly. “Then I may send the child to 
you tomorrow?” he said. 

“Why not bring her ?” said Maud smiling. 

He shook his head. “No. I'll come 
over one day, on Sunday perhaps, and see 
you all again. I won't handicap her by 
bringing her.” 

Saltash turned towards the drawing 
room. 

“Let’s have some music,” he said, and 
dropped down before Maud’s piano. 

He began to play an old French chan- 
son that once they had sung together, and 
Maud leaned back on a deep settee near 
him and dreamily surrendered herself to 
its charm. 

Charlie’s touch had always been a sheer 
delight to her. It held her now with the 
old sweet spell. His spirit spoke to hers 
with an intimacy which ordinary converse 
had never attained. It was by his music 
that he first had spoken to her soul. In 
music they were always in complete accord. 





CHAPTER V 
THE VISITOR 


HE following day a violent headache 

kept Maud in her darkened room too 

battered to think, while with charac- 
teristic decision Jake assumed the direc- 
tion of the household. 

He, himself, took up a breakfast tray 
to his wife’s room, and installed Eileen, 
the oldest child as her mother’s keeper. 
Eileen was his darling; a shy child, gentle 
but curiously determined, protective in her 
attitude towards Maud, reserved towards 
himself. Jake was wont to say with a 
laugh that he was by no means sure that 
his eldest daughter approved of him, but 
he knew in his heart that her love for him 
was the strongest force in her small being. 

“What did Charlie say?” questioned 
Maud 

“Maud, I have asked Lord Saltash if 
his charge will act as nursery governess for 
you.” 

“He agreed, of course.” Jake’s tone 
was ironical. “Said she was nothing but a 
child herself. He was very emphatic on 
that point.” 

“Don’t you believe him?” asked Maud 
with a hint of sharpness. 

“Not as a rule,” said Jake. “Mostly 
never, when he’s emphatic. However, time 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Shot from Guns 


Tell them the Puffed Grain story 


Tell the boy how Puffed Grains are created 
The grains are sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour ina 
fearful heat. 


Each grain contains over 100 million food cells. Each food 
cell contains a bit of moistur: When the guns are shot, all 
those hundred million food cells 
are blasted by steam explosion. 


Puffed to airy bubbles 


, That's how the grains are puffed 
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Puffed Rice is the finest break- ‘They are flimsy as snowflakes, as 


fast dainty ever served flavory as nuts. 


The story will double a boy’s delight in these delicious 
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Fitting whole grains to digest 
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opalescent loveliness over the beach, light- 
ing the reefs with theatrical effect. Jean 
felt like limping. She was telling herself 
that such an idiotic digression as this must 
never be repeated. 

But it was Dri in his gala white flannels 
and not Lightman who guarded her cape. 
She ran toward him, holding out her hands 
and saying: 

“T didn’t really hope you would come!” 

“T sent the man into the house. Don’t 
you want dry things?” he said folding the 
cape about her shoulders. 

“I’m not cold, I’d rather sit and talk 
in this glorious moonlight, more glorious 
than the moonlight at old Mill Pond.” Her 
joy was pathetic in its frankness. “You 
must have forgiven me or you wouldn’t 
have come. If you but knew the times I 
wanted to write and ask you to come to 
me!” 

His was a bored manner. 

“T can’t change into the boy Romeo 
even if I'd like,” he said. “I came tonight 
because I wanted to tell you certain things. 
But first, wasn’t this moonlight bathing to 
try to convince me you were just as lovely 
as the Dizzy?” 

“Yes,” she admitted defiantly. 

Dri shrugged his shoulders. “After your 
marriage,” he began abruptly, “I went into 
Alaska. Up there I found an abnormal but 
practical readjustment of values. I decided 
to make the best of what had happened. 
All very well to moon over my wrecked life 
down home where I was a sheltered fool. 
But up north in the land of contrasts where 
men slip over the trail and next spring their 
bones gleam in ravines, where Christmas 
revels equal Roman feats, I discovered that 
it wasn’t worth while to mess up one’s life 
with a romance that’s gone askew. Once 
I was freezing on the trail—eight days 
without food. My delirium consisted of no 
properly romantic memories but of a crav- 
ing for blueberries and seal-oil, a savory 
combination I had seen at a native feast. 
I would have cut any man’s throat for a 
taste of them. Then I decided to hang 
myself rather than have the dog-pack eat 
me. But when I got the noose around my 
neck, the old gray leader crawled over to 
lick my hand. I knew I had misjudged 
them. Why leave them to suffer? No, I'd 
die with the pack. So it wasn’t the hope 
of sometime rewining Jean that made me 
live until a team rescued us—it was the 
camaraderie of malamoots! When they took 
me into a native hut to eat raw salmon and 
drink tea from a filthy saucer I was the 
happiest man in the world—and I gave you 
not a thought! 

“A month later we had Christmas orgies 
in Nome, riotious beyond description, the 
tree flanked with fur coats and robes, silver 
flasks and cases of wine, hung with 
diamonds and bags of gold-dust. We erased 
every moment of hardship while we ate 
our eight-course dinner with condensed 
milk served in a tin can! The women 
wore Paris gowns although their table 
manners were primitive Russian; and we 
finished the feast by raising money for the 
nuns’ hospital, one of us going about with 
a cane to knight and title the others for as 
much money as they would give. A plain 
Sir came cheaper than being hailed as Earl, 
and to become a Countess cost more than 
to be a Milady. I was made Duke of 
Buckingham. The next day I faced the 
trail! 

“After that sort of life, my sense of 
values was readjusted. I returned to civiliza- 
tion healed of heartache. In fact, I’ve de- 
cided to marry the Dizzy—I hope you've 
no objections.” He seemed a cruel stranger, 
and the moonlight showed his eyes as dark, 
narrowed things shining with ridicule. 

Jean felt even more like limping off. 
“T hope you are doing wisely.” She spoke 
in the calm way in which she used to 
excuse her husband’s absence to waiting 
guests. “I did not understand it was 
serious.” , 

He had anticipated a different reaction 
from hér—a wild protest, tears or at least 
an argument. But when she slipped off to 
the Box gateway, Dri’s impulse was to 
follow and admit his swashbuckling lies, 
hold her in his arms and make her say the 
tender things he knew she still thought. He 
had not asked the Dizzy to marry him 
although he easily might do so. That had 
been as much a ruse on his part as Jean’s 
moonlight bathing. 


E drove back to the dance where the 
Dizzy, in mauve chiffon that had been 
concentrated into an extremely small 

area, was holding sway. She left her 
partner when he appeared, and together 
they went into the moonlight. 

“Thrilled you are here!” she began. “I 
want your advice about the aigrette I 
bought today—would it be safe smuggled 
into an end of my mink neckpiece? I must 
get it by the customs.” She was so close 
to him that her fluffy hair brushed his 


sleeve. 


Should he make good his rash threat 
and become engaged? But he found him- 
self answering flippantly: 

“T’'ll smuggle it myself. I’m a magician 
with a new trick always up my sleeve— 
so why not an aigrette?” 

The intervening days before the St. 
David sailed left little to be desired by the 
Dizzy. Not the least of her high-gear plea- 
sures consisted in being the most discussed 
tourist on the islands, a condition of things 
due somewhat to her own charm but 
mainly to the affair with the fabulously 
rich Mr. Millard. Either the Dizzy was 
dancing on to her doom or else she was 
the luckiest girl who ever pooled her savings 
into the hands of a steamship company. 
It being well, in either case, that she ob- 
tained her experience where her home- 
neighbors could not watch! 

The Honorable Cheselden after rousing 
from his stupor and perpetrating an un- 
pleasant scene with his wife, had departed 
for parts unknown. 

Driving her ponies through Hamilton, 
Jean caught glimpses of Dri and the Dizzy, 
the former lifting his hat in unconcerned 
manner, the latter waving gaily and calling 
out that they were most surely coming to 
see her. 

The afternoon before the ship sailed Dri 
met Jean at the Yankee Drug Hall and 
found himself beginning in confusion: 

“We meant to drop in before—” 

“I didn’t expect you.” She prepared to 
unfurl her sunshade. “It is quite all right,” 
she added, as she stepped into the street. 

He followed her. “We are to go for 
a moonlight canter tonight—she is half-elf 
in her quest for thrills. We could stop in 
if you were going to be home.” 

“T’m sailing in my dingey,” was her 
quick reply, “so it would be of no use. 
Bon voyage, my friend.” 

As she turned away he felt she had 
spoiled his unwise resolutions about mar- 
rying the Dizzy; he was conscious of being 
middle-aged and serious. He dreaded tak- 
ing away this last impression of Jean in a 
frock of thin brown lace and a floppy hat 
shading her gentle face. He preferred to 
visualize her as the vain girl who wilfully 
broke his heart instead of remembering 
her as a lonely woman in a faded pink 
house by the sea. 

Still there was the Dizzy who personified 
youth and never-ending gaiety and who 
“adored him” as she had already admitted! 


Ill 
DIDN’T make ready for your sail,” 
announced Lightman; “there will be a 
hurricane.” 

“Nonsense—we haven’t had one in five 
years.” 

The giant black man shook his head. 
“There never has been a storm that I didn’t 
know ahead of time. There never will be. 
Storms bring me luck—sunshine brings me 
trouble.” His solemn face seemed carved 
from ebony. 

Jean was basking in the sunshine which 
streamed through her drawing-roora win- 
dows. “Sure about the hurricane? So 
positive you won’t let me sail in the bay?” 
She was both annoyed and amused at his 
superstition. 

Lightman folded his strong arms across 
his chest. He seldom made long speeches; 
therefore she always listened when he did 
so in his pleasant voice with its British 
accent. 

“The June day they hanged my uncle, 
artists were painting the beauty of the 
sky. It was a brilliant August day when 
they flogged me to try to make me tell 
about the pearls. A sudden storm drove 
a chest on the Warwick shore—in it were 
the first decent clothes I ever owned and 
some rum that made me brave; I dared to 
steal that night and no one caught me. The 
next storm sent me a long, fine knife from 
the wreck of The Maid. I carved cala- 
bashes and sold them at the dock. After 
that I prayed for storms. The last hurri- 
cane brought me a sovereign for saving a 
runaway team with Yankee tourists. I 
set myself up as a cedarwood carver. It 
was a storm that brought you to my shop 
——can you doubt that storms bring me 
fortune? There will be a hurricane to- 
night!” He went to the window to study 
the tossing, sunlit surf. 

“What will tonight’s storm bring?” 
Jean was impressed in spite of herself. 

Lightman smiled. “The sea is wide and 
uncertain,” was his answer. “Mrs. Chesel- 
den must stay at home.” 

During the mystical instant of twilight, 
black spots punctuated the blueness of the 
sky. Behind them were massed heavy, 
blood-red clouds and a curious, low hum- 
ming was perceptible. 

“Dirty weather,” prophesied the captain 
of the St. David. “Wire the incoming ship 
to lay low.” 

“A bad blow,” was the word flashed 
around the islands. 

[Continued on page 21) 
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Yet the Dizzy and Dri laughed at warn- 
ings and pranced out of the driveway on 
the fastest horses they could hire, promis- 
ing to return for the farewell supper party. 

“There will be no moon tonight,” they 
were warned 

“We'll conjure up a moon,” laughed the 
Dizzy, Dri nodding approval. 

An hour later Jean sat behind closed 
shutters to listen to the ominous, humming 
wind that rose from the sea and brought 
with it angry, helpless waves and then 
darted inland to hurl sand through the air 
and give the illusion of fine, cutting snow. 
Trees groaned in helpless death of mutila- 
tion, bushes swished like sharp whips, rocks 
flew against walls and windows. The sky 
turned black. Occasionally a wall or a 
chimney or flimsy stables crashed down 
in defeat. 

Lightman placed a lamp beside his 
mistress, his solemn face joyous with ex- 
pectancy. “A hurricane,” he murmured 
“But Mrs. Cheselden is safe.” 

The whirring noise became loud and 
deafening; the shrill tenor tone suddenly 
dipped to a bass grumble accompanied by 
heavy rains. Then weak, wild noises in- 
terrupted this, like distraught children 
crying for aid. 

Were Dri and his Dizzy caught in the 
storm-grip? Why had she not insisted on 
the sail, made a dramatic yet decent end 
of it all? Lightman blew out the lamp. 
The next moment a gust of wind crashed 
it into fragments. 

“Into the cellar,” he ordered 

Obediently she clutched his hand and 
followed him below to the earthy pit where 
huddled Bertha the cook in company with 
two nanny-goats, a mother-cat and her 
offspring, a dog and three baby parrots, 
Lightman’s latest additions to the house- 
hold 

At the same time Dri and the Dizzy 
were realizing paramount facts concerning 
each other. The Dizzy did not love Dri; 
she wanted to go home to Tom Creighton 
Despite his caddish assertions, Dri knew 
that only Jean mattered, even though she 
was lost in the storm and he could never 
tell her this was so. Interspersed with the 
Dizzy’s irrelevant comments and his visions 
of Jean lost at sea, he barricaded the 
openings of the ruined house in which they 
had taken refuge. 

They reached the ruins by groping 
through the singing darkness—their horses 
abandoned—until the Dizzy cried out she 
had touched a wall. His flashlight showed 
it to be a ruined but providential harbor. 
Here the Dizzy carried things off with ill- 
advised lightness. Did he think the storm 
would end? Did he think they could be at 
the supper party? She had planned to wear 
the loveliest frock shirred at all the inter- 
esting places. What a grubby ruin this 
was! She wasn’t afraid—not even of a 
hurricane. Did he recall Mrs. Cheselden’s 
saying there might be one? And didn’t he 
think Mrs. Cheselden had worn a becoming 
frock? What was her husband like? 

Dri ordered the Dizzy to lie flat in a 
corner until he told her otherwise. She 
promptly disobeyed by dancing away from 
him, singing in her light voice a_ ballad 
verse he had taught her on shipboard: 


“The Hielan’ lassies are a’ for spinnin’, 
The Lowlan’ lassies for prinkin’ an’ pinnin’, 
My daddie w’u’d chide me, an’ so w'u’d 

my minnie, 
If I s’u’d bring hame sic a prinkin’ leddie.” 


“Damned little prinkin’ leddie!” he mut- 
tered. “This is a West Indies hurricane, 
not an April shower!” And to himself he 
added, “Jean—my Jean!” 

But the Dizzy did not realize any more 
than youth realizes anything, be it hurricane 
or heartbreak. It was a silly storm to 
spoil their party and ruin her riding-habit 
Lie on that wet ground? Never! No 
storm would harm her; she was going into 
the next room; it might be more com- 
fortable; the stone fireplace between told 
her there was another part to the place; 
would he lend her his flashlight? Oh, he 
would not? Very well, she would prove 
she always had her own way. The roof 
above them parted “ill more, fragments of 
coral crashing at their feet as the warm 
rain flooded the corner. 

“Will you lie down?” he begged. He 
wondered why he cared to save either of 
them now Jean was lost. 

But she was scrambling about the fire- 
place, loose pieces of which rattled down 
to splash into pools of water. 

“Fraidy-cat!” her heedless self called 
through the roaring dark. 

She was conscious that, had it been 
Tom Creighton, his strong arms would have 
forced her to be still and she would have 
been content to have it so. But this 
querulous, unnerved tyrant caused no such 
obedience. He seemed a stranger; the 
glamour of their flirtation vanished as sud- 
denly as the sunshine faded in deference to 
the storm. 
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“Watch me poke a window to see into 
the next room; then you'll lend your flash- 
light. I can peek over and see if we better 
move on—these stones are loose and easy 
to push out. See there goes a big one!” 
A heavy rock fell on the other side as she 
spoke. “Ah, no water in there for it 
didn’t splash! The roof can’t leak—I’m 
right to explore. A fig for hurricanes any 
way—this stone sticks—there it goes— 

“Come down!” he shouted hoarsely. 
“Don’t kill yourself before my eyes——” _ 

But she pushed aside the stones with 
her strong, wilful hands. Suddenly she 
gave a cry and jumped down; he thought 
she was injured and came toward her. 
But she was unhurt; on the contrary this 
ridiculous yet miraculous Dizzy began 
shoving a box into his hands, saying a huge 
stone had split in two and she had found 
the box behind the place where the stone 
had been. By the thread of light his flash- 
light gave, he saw it was a rotting cigar- 
box, the cover of which brushed off like 
a withered leaf. Wrapped in a molded 
bandanna were strings of white beads, 
pearls by courtesy! 

Lightman’s mystery was solved! 

“We're in Skeeters’ shack,” whispered 
the Dizzy. “It’s like a fairy tale—finding 
the pearls. What will Mrs. Cheselden say ?” 

The flashlight battery burnt out. Dri 
did not answer. The rest of the fireplace 
crashed in, the force of the storm at last 
convincing the Dizzy she must crouch down 
to safety. 

To complete the amazing ways of youth, 
the Dizzy siept while the wind snapped and 
bit at the ruins, darting halfway across the 
room and then out in sudden fury as if the 
occupants were not worth demolishing. At 
least Jean had been spared prolonged agony, 
he kept telling himself, while the Dizzy’s 
golden head lay on his arm. Jean’s had 
been, probably, a quick struggle in the 
black water, and then peace. 


TERE seemed a guilty splendor in the 

rising of the sun, as if too pointedly 

ignoring what had taken place in its 
absence. Walking slowly, the Dizzy stared 
at the ruins. Strewn about the shack were 
coral slabs and boulders with trees and 
shrubbery strangled underneath. 

“So, it was true,” she said. “Have you 
the pearls? Was that true, too?” 

Wearily Dri took the bandanna from 
under his coat. 

She opened it eagerly. “At least Light- 
man is cleared—but see, they are not pearls 
at all!” She held up strands of unmis- 
takable imitations. “Strange that all these 
years he suffered for something not worth 
ten shillings! And I found them—in the 
storm.” 

Dri was wondering if, when he took the 
Dizzy to tell Lightman the news, he could 
control‘ himself, should he be forced to 
listen to the account of the disaster to Jean. 

“Aren’t you glad we came?” she was 
saying. “Won’t Mrs. Cheselden be pleased ? 
I’m going to tell her how you acted— 
almost massacred me because I wouldn’t 
grovel in the mud! So the old rascal 
gave his daughter imitation pearls and the 
other rascal murdered her for them and 
poor Lightman bore the blame—when all 
the time they were behind a stone in the 
fireplace! What a raft of stones there 
were—lI don’t suppose the walls would have 
collapsed if I hadn’t started the good work 
along.” 

He hurried her from the place, tripping 
over the débris. There was just half a 
chance Jean had not gone 

As they stepped onto the main road, a 
curio-stand man from the Blue Bungalow 
drove past in search of shells cast up by 
the storm. As he tipped his hat, a horrid, 
amused expression came into his face which 
brought a sense of realization to them both. 
The hurricane had cleared Lightman but 
compromised the Dizzy. Dri must protect 
her. They trudged on, each wishing the 
other were some place else. 

“Tt was near her house, just as she 
said,” the Dizzy said, pointing to the faded 
pink Box 

Dri tore ahead, the Dizzy following in 
amiable bewilderment. When he sprang 
into the hallway which Lightman had 
opened ten minutes previous, he found 
himself holding Jean’s hands. 

“You were spared! You didn’t go!” 
He was smiling into her eyes as he spoke. 
“All through the storm I pictured you as 
in it, lost, dead! Surely things must come 
right for us some time!” 

“So it isn’t to be the Dizzy, at any 
rate?” She gave way to feminine triumph 
despite the tense situation. 

“Poor Dizzy, I’m afraid gossip will die 
hard! It’s what they will tell of her back 
home that matters—but you, Jean, you 
were spared——” 

“Lightman foretold the storm—he claims 
they bring him luck.” 

“So they do.” Dri was conscious of 
the Dizzy’s chattering outside. 

{Continued on page 22) 


























Blackheads 


indicate your cleansing 
method is wrong 


AKE a hand glass to the window, raise the 


shade as high as it will go 


and what do 


you find? Is your skin faultlessly clear? or do 
ugly little blackheads, whose presence you never 
suspected, become visible? 


Blackheads are an indication that you are not 
using the right method of cleansing for your type 
of skin. Use the following simple treatment to 


overcome this defect: 


*VERY NIGHT before retiring, apply hot cloths to 
your face until the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear 
hot water, then with cold. If possible rub your face 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
To remove blackheads already formed, substitute a 
flesh brush for the washcloth in this treatment. Then 
protect the fingers with a handkerchief and press out 


the blackheads. 


Special treatments for all the commoner skin 
troubles are given in the booklet wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
of Woodbury’s today — begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
beneficial effect on the skin make it ideal for gen- 
eral use. A 25 cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 





iB 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powde if 
Together with the treatment booklet, “ A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Send for this set today. Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., 1504 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1504 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. Eng- 
lish agents: H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Ce 
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MAGINE 
metropolitan smartness 
with all the beauty which fashion demands and 
every feature which the most exacting medical and 


a shoe with moccasin comfort and 


IMAGINE a 


shoe 


surgical authority can suggest ‘IMAGINE a shoe 
: that you will be proud to wear—a shoe that makes 
your feet and ankles slender and shapely IM- 
AGINE a shoe that can be worn all day long, which 
leaves your feet rested and ready for dainty and ele- 
gant Sorosis Evening Slippers. There you have 


|\THEAE LITTLE SiG 


The New Shoe for Women 


; WENTY-FIVE years ago, a shoe was intro- 
duced, that met with favor in this country and 
in Europe. It was the first woman’s shoe to 


be branded with a trade-mark, as proof of the 
maker’s confidence in his product. Because of its 
popularity, imitations appeared. The courts soon 


decided that the name Sorosis on a shoe was for the 
protection of the public, and the use of any name re- 
sembling it was a,violation of the law. 





Because the A. E. Little Company—makers of 
Shoes—were the only shoe manufacturers 
who maintained an experimental laboratory and 
made their own lasts, America’s most eminent sur- 
geons requested this company to collaborate with 
them in designing a shoe for suffering feet. Their 
united efforts resulted in the development of the 
| Sorosis Orthopedic. In a period of less than two 
| years twenty-two thousand prescriptions for this shoe 
were written by New York physicians and filled at 
the New York store, alone. 


Sorosis 


Che orthopedic Sorosis is not beautiful, as are the other Sorosis 


| 
| 


shoes and slippers. But out of the A. E. Little Company's 25 years 
of shoe study, experiment, and manufacture, has now grown a new 
kind of shoe, for work and play—the A. E. Litre SHoe. It not 


only satisfies the prescrip tion of the most conscientious surgeon- 
but it also is beautiful 
With the purpose of bestowing the greatest good among the 
vreatest number, the sale of the A. E. Lirrte SHOE will not be 
limited to Sorosis stores or departments, but will be opened to all 
eputable shoe merchants who will carry a full range of sizes and 
' widths to insure proper fitting; and the price is only $12.50. Con- 


ilt vour dealer or send for intormation direct to us. 


V' TE ON! I i. ie laced boot is recommended for morn- 
| 4 ing or all day we ! é gives proper support to the foot in 
vork or " Ise sta ink ind keeps it from swelling. For 
| . \ ds 1 we ec «¢ s¢ 


read about 
Journal of the 
m to us for full information. 
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American Medical As 
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The Dizzy 


[Continued from page 21] 


Presently she burst in on them, Light- 
man following, the bandanna in his hands 
and his grave face illumined with joy. 

“I solved the mystery!” she cried in gay 
conceit. “Dri could never have done it!” 

“The hurricane brought me my luck,” 
was all Lightman said, looking at the price- 
less, yet worthless, beads. 


N old-fashioned omnibus drawn by 
bony white mares was at the gate. 


In it were Mrs. Hodder-Coffin, the 


rector’s wife and her sister, Miss Judith 
Meatyard, self-appointed rescuing and in- 
vestigating committee. 


There was a disappointed look in Miss 
Meatyard’s sallow countenance as she spied 
the trio; even Lightman’s glorious news was 
secondary to the recent rumor that the 
Dizzy and this infatuated person had 
vanished in the storm. 

But Jean dispelled the rumor. “Light- 
man rescued these people before midnight— 
the storm was not quite so desperate. They 
had come from Skeeters’ shack where Miss 
Halliday providentially found the missing 
beads. The shack collapsed and forced 
them to abandon it. They have been safe 
with me.” 

“Ah!” murmured Miss 


Meatyard, one 
of those limited souls who believe nothing 
really scandalous can occur before mid- 
night. “Everyone is so agitated about 
them 

The Dizzy took the stage. “Tell them 
to make the most of their agitation,” she 


remarked. “I’m sailing this afternoon at 
five—they’ll miss me, won’t they?” 
“Is Mr. Millard sailing too?” Mrs. 


Hodder-Coffin felt this rescue to have been 
a most unusual affair. 


“Staying over a boat.” He tried not to 


smile at Jean. 

“Quite right,” said the Dizzy somewhat 
tartly. “Your disposition won’t be per- 
manently waved for several days. I'll let 


you enjoy my reflected glory—for I found 
the pearls “ 

Mrs. Hodder-Coffin commented on how 
disordered they both were for persons hav- 
ing been rescued some hous, since 

“We were in the cellar all night,” Jean’s 
voice took on its glacial reserve. “Only an 
instant ago did we think of such things as 
fresh clothes and coffee.” 

“And the Honorable Cheselden ?” 
Mrs. Hodder-Coffin. 

“At his club; at least, he left no other 
address,” was the impersonal answer. 

“Come, sister mine,” interposed Miss 
Meatyard, “we must think of those who 
need us.” 

“Drive me in, 
Dizzy. 


purred 


begged the 
This hurri- 


won't you?” 
“I must cable someone. 


cane story will be in our papers and he 
would worry dreadfully. You needn’t 
come, Mr. Millard—— 


“But I want to cancel my cabin,” he 
said, making it evident it was his wish to 
accompany her. Already there was a for- 
mality between them; every trace of the 
mushroom romance had vanished. 

Jean’s eyes were a happy, periwinkle 
blue. She made the leave-taking as gra- 
cious and easy as if hurricanes and dizzies 
and busybodies were daily and welcome oc- 
currences. The Dizzy must promise to come 
to drink a good-by cup of tea with her! 
Wasn't it splendid they were all saved? 
She hoped everyone had fared as well! 

RI made an getting an 
after the 


excuse about 
extra wrap, running back 
others were in the omnibus. 
“You tender, maternal thing,” he 
pered. “You saved her, didn’t you? 
one would dispute your word!” 


whis- 
No 


“There was nothing tender or maternal 
about it,” was \the answer. “Quite the 
contrary. I did it lest she trick you into 


believing this flimsy rumor was serious and 
you, with your blind chivalry and foolish 
stoicism, would feel obligated. I was 
jealous! That is how tender and maternal 
I am! I don’t know how things can end 
for ourselves but the Dizzy will dash back 
to the boy who will believe her garbled and 
gorgeous account of things. By and by she 
will grow up as all good dizzies do. She 
will never know how nearly she wrecked 
her own happiness—I don’t expect her to 
consider yours!” She seemed the girl- 
Jean once more, monopolizing and deifying 
him all in an instant. 

“When she has gone and with her the 
consequent flurry of excitement, I must see 
you again,’ was his reply. “Meantime, I 
contradict you—it was for the Dizzy that 
you sandbagged Madame Grundy—you are 
tender and maternal!” He was gone be- 
fore she could argue. 

Before sailing-time the Dizzy kept her 
promise and, squired by Dri in most formal 
fashion, came to drink tea with Jean, ex- 
claiming over Lightman’s gift of carved 
cedar finery and parading her dauntless 
self in peach-colored taffeta with pleasant 
irregularities in the neckline. She chattered 
on about her cable to Tom and her aigrette 
imbedded in one end of her fur-piece, to 


say nothing of a paw-paw shoot carried in 
her thermos bottle. If any objectors re- 
sented her taking a tiny tree-slip to her 
father, she would remind them they were 
only too glad to send up their Easter lilies 
to be sold throughout the land of the free. 
The girls from her home-town who were 
sailing, too, were counting on telling Tom 
their version of her experiences—as if he 
would believe anyone save herself! She 
could never thank Mrs. Cheselden enough 
for having fibbed about their rescue—that 
had silenced even the tooth-and-claw 
tattlers. She felt she had Bermuda on a 
card-index; the only things she overlooked 
were seeing the Prince of Wales’ signature 
and meeting Mr. Cheselden. Finally she 
was deeply appreciative to Mr. Millard for 
the grandiose time he had shown her. 
Jean smilingly approved the Dizzy’s re- 
marks, but Dri was no longer interested. 
He was willing to bundle her onto the ship 
and see her adequately supplied with choco- 


lates; beyond that he was bored. 

Presently the Dizzy rose to go. 

“Don’t come, Mr. Millard,” she began, 
amusing in this new dignity tinged with 
common sense. “I don’t want you to see 
me off. Everyone knows Tom will meet 
me and it would look as if we were seri- 
ous if you came on board with me. Better 
have some warm tea—I’m sure you'd 
rather. Please hunt us up when you come 


our way.” Hers was a frank handclasp, 
and he accepted her farewell in the spirit 
in which she extended it. 


S the livery-team jogged away, Dri 
stood on the curb to wave to her 
until the last flutter of peach-colored 

taffeta and golden curls vanished. But 
Lightman stood guard before the drawing- 
room when he returned. The joy in the 
black man’s face was modified with grim 
satisfaction. He beckoned Dri to follow 
him upstairs. 

“She is not ill?” 

Lightman did not 


Dri asked. 


answer. He led the 


way to the bedroom of the late Tully 
Cheselden. On the bed where the Honor- 
able had spent so many stupefied hours 


lay something covered with a sheet. Turn- 
ing it back, Lightman explained the most 
tragic, yet fortunate, of the Dizzy’s deeds. 
Going to Skeeters’ shack to look with 
natural curiosity at the ruins, Lightman 
had spied a man’s hand under the rock. 
Clearing the débris with the help of others, 
they found the first hurricane-victim— 
Cheselden. He had left his club after 
quareling over a wine bill. He must have 
staggered along, on foot, the storm break- 
ing about him, until he reached the shack 
where he crawled to shelter on the opposite 
side of the fireplace from the Dizzy and 
Dri. Here he must have lain, unconscious 
of the storm, while the Dizzy clambered up 


on the stones, pushing out the top ones 
with her fearless hands. They had fallen 
on the drunkard. Had Dri’s flashlight 


lasted longer, the Dizzy might have learned 
all she had accomplished. 

Covering the bruised face, Lightman 
turned away. “Many times have I found 
the master sleeping there in the sunshine— 
unharmed and still able to harm. But the 
storm brought fortune to her, also.” 

“She knows?” Dri asked. 

He nodded. “We brought him in be- 
fore the young lady drank tea.” 

Dri found her by the window watching 
a sapphire sea dance serenely along the 
pink beach. Her face was calm but sober. 

asked Lightman to explain to you— 
it was easier.” 

“You knew while the fool-child gobbled 
frosted cakes and talked inane nothings! 
You gave no hint that death lay in your 
house! Jean, how could you?” 

Ske smiled. “When one has lived in a 
thought-world for years, real things are a 
strange relief. They are definite, final, 
whether for good or bad—at least they are 
not intangible, drifting theories. Besides, 
the Dizzy was Fate’s tool for me as much 
as for Lightman. Not even Mrs. Hodder- 
Coffin will expect me to regret him. I’m 
at peace, but I’m tired—oldish-tired, I do 
believe! Besides, young things must not 
have too many harsh shocks. We can both 
testify to that. Had she known, it might 
have started morbid imaginings, haunting 
self-blame, for dizzies are queer little 
beasties with an unsuspected capacity for 
suffering. Or, unconsciously, she might 
revel in the sinister drama of the thing. 
Now she can go home to the boy and 
have an aigrette to wear on her wedding 
trip and a paw-paw slip for her daddy’s 
garden! Who would cloud that spontane- 
ous joie de vivre? Not we—who once 
were clouded. She must never know how 
it happened; it would be like wounding 
the wing of a wild bird and making it 
drag forever on the earth.” 

Suddenly Jean gave way. to tears. 

He put his lips against her cheek as he 
answered, “You are right, darling, but, 
blundering idiot that I am, I am right, 
also—you were tender and maternal!” 
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No Man Can Love the 
Home He Rents 


[Continued from page 2) 


Above everything else, consideration 
should be given to erecting a house com- 
fortable to live in and easy to keep. 

Hardwood floors and small rugs have 
done more for the emancipation of slavery 
among housekeepers of the country than 
any other one thing. When I think of the 
old days, in which a floor had to be 
scrubbed, covered with heavy paper, then 
big heavy carpets stretched and nailed on 
it—carpets that strained and tore a woman 
almost to pieces in the daily sweeping 
and that twice each year had to be lifted 
and taken outside for such a cleaning as 
would now horrify the neighbors, I am 
convinced that a hardwood floor and small 
rugs are one of the greatest blessings modern 
women know. 

They may count as another blessing a 
bathroom having hot and cold water. Those 
nicely constructed in the present day put 
the toilet into a separate compartment. 
Under the back stairs there can be a little 
lift to raise wood and kindling from the 
basement. From the pantry there can be 
another to lower, to a cool room below, 
cooked food not suitable for the ice-chest. 
The same room may be used for vegetables 
and fruits 

No matter how it looks on the outside, 
reduce each window to two panes of glass 
so that the drudgery of washing the small, 
many-paned windows can be eliminated. 
I speak feelingly on this subject. I was 
caught in the snare of the decorative upper 
sash in the first house I helped to build. 
The semi-annual cleaning involved the 
washing inside and out, of six hundred and 
ninety-six tiny squares in the upper half of 
the windows not to mention the lower 
halves, the doors, one room lined with glass 
in cases containing specimens, china cabinets, 
and a conservatory of which both ends, 
one side, and the roof were of glass! “Quoth 
the raven: ‘Nevermore.’” My next cabin 
had two panes of glass to a window. 

The kitchens that may be built-in these 
days are a joy. They have flour chests, 
bread boards, wonderful sinks with big 
drain boards, cupboards for dishes and 
cooking utensils, broom closets, inside open- 
ings into ice-chests, plenty of windows for 
light and air; and, almost everywhere in 
these days, gas or electricity are available 
for cooking. The array of kitchen furnish- 
ings including pressure cookers, electric 
irons, vacuum cleaners and dish washers, 
make something at which to marvel. 

It is a wonderful thing in the construc- 
tion of a house if lead pipe is available for 
plumbing. This is encased in special boxing 
and packed in mineral wool, so there never 
is a possibility that pipes between walls will 
freeze and burst. 

The basements of the present day are 
wonderful, with their plastered ceilings and 
their smooth walls, for the dirt and dust 
which can be kept out of a basement are 


not there to be driven through the upstairs 
of a home with every gust of wind that 
blows. It is a fine thing in building to use 
enough cement between joists to keep mice 
from finding the first story and scattering 
over the premises 

It is well to make the kitchen the life- 
saver of a woman, whether she be your 
wife or mother or the wife or mother of 
some other man. The kitchen sink, the 
kitchen table, and the cook stove should 
be as losely grouped as possible. 

For Limberlost Cabin I designed a 
kitchen table that is the most practical and 
convenient I ever have seen. It is perhaps 
four feet wide and nine feet in length, on 
ball-bearing castors so that it can be moved 
easily. The top is a thick oak slab raised 
above the remainder of the table, covered 
with a zinc cap when not in use A 
bracket raised from the middle of this 
board at the back and other end of the 
table supports a shelf on which spices, 
seasonings, cereals, and tea and coffee stand 
on a level with the face of the worker. Two 
drawers under the top hold knives, cake 
cutters and small kitchen implements. The 
lower part is enclosed to within six inches 
of the floor. It is divided into two com- 
partments, one for pots and skillets, the 
other for roasters, baking pans, and so on, 
the outswinging doors having lid racks in- 
side. The meat cleaver hangs on the out- 
side of the bracket above the meat board, 
on the inside the salt box. The table stands 
the width of a thick heavy rug from the 
front of the stove, so that the cook may 
turn from it to her fire without taking a 
step, the generous, big kitchen sink being 
two steps away, the ice chest scarcely more. 
The flour chest and bread board and all 
other conveniences are very near. 

In the nine years in which this kitchen 
has been in use, every cook who has come 
to it has pronounced it the most comfort- 
able and convenient kitchen in which she 
ever worked. 

The secret of making a woman desire to 
own her home, willing to bear children, 
anxious to meet life shoulder even with 
her son, lies in giving her a home in which 
she is the mistress and not the slave of 
her work. 

Reduced to a nutshell, the formula 
reads: Own a bit of ground and a roof 
of your own, no matter how humble; under 
that roof crowd every comfort and con- 
venience human ingenuity can devise for 
lightening work and making it attractive, 
so that the whole life of a woman need 
not be given over to cooking and cleaning 
but that at least half of it may be her own 
for mental improvement and _ physical 
enjoyment. 

Love her devotedly and remember to 
tell her about it each day, and I guarantee 
a home and a wife of which you may be 
proud. 


Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 18] a 


will prove. She will be here to lunch, and 
I've told Bunny to meet her with the dog- 
cart. Now you go to sleep, my girl, and 
put all worries out of your head!” 

He bent and laid his cheek for a 
moment against her hand. 

Jake went out to the stables and im- 
mersed himself in the day’s work. He 
and his right-hand man, Sam Vickers, had 
brought the stud to a pitch of perfection 
that had earned for his animals a high 
place. He had, moreover, a reputation for 
straightness so unimpeachable that it had 
become almost a proverb up and down the 
country. 

One of his horses was running at Grey- 
down that afternoon, and at the end of the 
morning he returned to the house for a 
hasty lunch before leaving for the race- 
course. All memory of Saltash’s protegé 
had left him, but it returned to his mind as 
he saw the extra place laid at the table. He 
looked at his watch and realized that she 
ought to have arrived half an hour before. 
Bunny was also absent, presumably wait- 
ing for her. 

He paid Maud a brief visit before de- 
parting, and found her better. 

“T think Bunny meant to go to the 
races,” she said. 

Jake frowned. 
once. Don’t you fret now! 
will be all right.” 

He went out and there fell the deep 
shining peace of a spring afternoon. 

It was nearly two hours later that Maud 
became somewhat suddenly aware of young 
voices under her window. 

“Hullo!” said one abruptly; it was 


“Well, he can’t for 
Our visitor 


Bunny speaking with careless friendliness. 
“Stand still a minute! There’s an immense 
green caterpillar waving to me from your 
hat-brim.” 

A voice that was like a boy’s, clear, 
bell-like, made instant response. “Oh hell! 
Do take it off!” 

Maud started wide awake. 

There came a chuckle from Bunny 
and, after a long pause and the eloquent 
crunch of a heel on the gravel, his voice 
on a note of laughter. “I didn’t say it!” 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated the clear 
boyish tones. “Do you mean you're 
shocked ?” 

“Not at all,” said Bunny courteously. 

“Well then, what does it matter who 
said it?” demanded the other. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Bunny, “Ex- 
cept that it isn’t said in this house.” 

“Oh damn!” said the newcomer dis- 
consolately. “Then I shall soon be sent 
back in disgrace.” 

“Cheer up!” said Bunny. “We don't 
convict on a first offence as a rule.” 

“But I shall never remember!” groaned 
the other, and for the first time the words 
held a note that was not wholly boyish; it 
sounded wistful, even rather piteous. 
“People’s ways are all so different. It’s 
rather infernal, trying to please everybody, 
you know, Bunny.” 

“Never mind!” said Bunny, in a 
brotherly tone. “IIL remind you every 
time I see it coming, if you like.” 

“Will you really? That would be jolly 
decent of you.” The wistfulness vanished 
in a laugh that was quick and musical. 

[Continued in the May McCatt’s] 














Keeping a Child’s Hair 
Beautiful 


What a Mother Can Do To Keep Her Child’s Hair 
Healthy—Fine, Soft and Silky—Bright, 


Fresh-Looking cnd Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child's hair de- 
pends upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is al- 
ways the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
in ordinary soaps 





ee 





soon dries the 
scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

That is why dis- 
criminating moth- 
ers, everywhere, 


“very child should 
have beautiful hair. 
Has yours? If not, 
read how you can 


You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is per- 


now use Mulsified ‘ , - fectly clean, it will be 
Cocoanut Oil help bring tt about. soft and silky in the 
Shampoo. This co water, the strands will 
clear, pure and In later life your fall apart easily, each 


entirely grease- 
less product can- 
not possibly _in- 
jure, and it does 
not dry the scalp 
or make the hair 
brittle, no matter 


how often you use 
J 
it hood. 


child will thank you, 


habits that secure 
and preserve beauti- 


ful hair from child- 


fluffy 
touch 











If you want to 
see how really 
beautiful you can es 
make your child’s hair 
look, just follow this sim- 
ple method: i 

















A SIMPLE, EASY METHOD 


IRST, wet the hair and I 
scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the 








scalp, and 
throughout the 
entire length 
down to the ends 
of the hair. 

Two or three 
teaspoonfuls will 
make an abun- 
dance of rich, 












creamy lather. 
This should be 
rubbed in thor- 
oughly and 
briskly with the 
finger tips, so as 
to loosen the 
dandruff and 
small particles 
of dust and dirt 











that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mul- 
sified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

Then use another application of Mul- 
sified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 














than it is. 





-it a rule to set 


separate 
% : alone in the water, and 
if you teach it now, the entire mass, even 
ko while wet, will feei loose, 


can; finish by 
a towel, shaking it and fluffing 
it until it is dry. 
a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being thicker and heavier 


hair floating 


and light to the 
and be so clean it 


will fairly squeak when 
you pull it through your 
fingers. 


RINSE HAIR 
THORQUGHLY 


HIS is very 
important. 
After the final 
washing, the hair 
and scalp should 
be rinsed in at 
least two changes 
of good warm wa- 
ter and followed 
with a rinsing in 
cold water. 
When you have 
rinsed the ‘hair 
thoroughly, wring 
it as dry as you 
rubbing it with 


Then give it 


If you want your child to all 
ways be remembered for its 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make 


a certain day each 


week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy 
to manage—and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter any- 


where in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle 


should last for months. . 





Makes 
your 
hair 
_ look 
its very 
best 
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Often 


Babys ‘Troubles 


are only 


Skin Deep 


THE most tender and 
sensitive part of a Baby 
is his skin. And many 
times this smooth, silky 
covering which protects 
his little body is a source 
of much distress and 
fretfulness. 


Your baby’s skin is easi- 
ly chafed where the soft 
bundles of flesh roll to- 
gether. And the slightest 
irritation brings great dis- 
comfort and uneasiness. 


But Baby’s skin-deep troub- 
les soon disappear under the 
comforting massage of 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. 


Johnson’s is a scientifically 
prepared powder, made espe- 
cially for babies. It is soothing. 
It is cooling. It relieves itching 
and chafing and keeps the skin 
soft and healthy. 


This is the same Johnson’s 
Baby Powder which has been 
used by mothers for over two 
generations. You’ll find it not 
only the best for the baby but 
the best for the rest of the 
family as well. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby- Best for You 
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ANTISEPTIC 
PERFUMED Tatcum 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


Patronize your local 
Druggist. His store is 
completely stocked with 
merchandise for babies’ 
comfort. And because 
of his training and ex- 
perience he 1s able to 
give you helpful and 
timely advice on the 
selection of articles for 
both baby and yourself 


Try the Drug Store First. 


YOU 
HAVE ALWAYS 
WANTED A SOOTH- 
ING BABY CREAM 


One that can be used 
freely to soothe delicate 
baby skin without injur- 
ious effects—a Cream 
that absolutely prevents 
and relieves chafing, 
chapping and _ skin irri- 
tations. Johnson’s Baby 
Cream—suggested by 
nurses—is as much a 
daily needful as Baby 
Powder. Ask your 
Druggist. 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
U.S. A, 
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A Happy Mother Means a 
Healthy Child 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


I tried to make it plain why breast 

feeding, “nature’s means” of nourishing 

babies was the best method and went 
somewhat into detail in order to show why 
and how breast-milk fitted the baby’s 
stomach and supplied his ntttritional wants 
It might seem strange that such an ex- 
planation is necessary. 

Contrary to general belief it is not only 
the poor mother who nurses her baby. I 
have had charge of hundreds of breast-fed 
infants among the wealthy and moderately 
well-to-do. I have worked with hundreds 
of others to establish a satisfactory milk- 
supply and often with success. 

It is exceptional among the lower animal 
mothers to find one who cannot satis- 
factorily nurse her young. In comparison 
with the animal mother the human mother 
measures well as to health standards, and 
every young woman who gives birth to a 
baby should be able to nurse him. 

Where is the trouble? Why is it that 
so many physically fit young women must 
feed their babies on food other than breast 
milk? Early in my professional life I had 
the privilege of acting as resident physician 
in a children’s institution, which sheltered 
homeless little orphans and homeless women 
with young children. The usual population 
was about two hundred mothers and four 
hundred children. 

It was a changing population and dur- 
ing my term of four years a large number 
of mothers, infants, and young children 
Were under observation. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the children were illegitimate: the 
majority of the mothers came from the so- 
called lower walks of life. We had men- 
tally defective mothers, stupid peasant-girl 
mothers, factory workers, housemaids, shop 
girls, professional entertainers. There were 
also a sprinkling of those who had had the 
advantages supplied by the well-to-do 
Every race, faith and country, either in 


[ the preceding number of this magazine, 


adult or infant population, were represented. 


Some of the best nursing mothers I have 
known were mental defectives who as- 
sumed no responsibility and took but little 
interest in things other than their animal 
requirements 


EXT in order of successful nursing 
N mothers were those who represented 

the peasant people of the continent of 
Europe. We had many recently arrived 
Swedish and Irish immigrants who were 
very satisfactory. 

Our colored women were particularly 
good as nursing mothers. Many of these 
women could nurse two children. They 
were well fed, well housed, comfortably 
clothed, had plenty of out-of-doors, and 
were kindly treated. 

A vast majority—practically all from the 
lower walks of life—satisfactorily nursed 
their infants. The accident of illegitimacy 
did not seem to be a disturbing element 
with many. In those of finer mold, the 
more or less educated and refined—those 
who felt the disgrace of their situation— 
breast-feeding was hopeless. They were 
just as fit from the physical standpoint, but 
their mental reaction to their institutional 
environment and misfortune put a quick 
stop to the elaboration of breast-milk. 


It is not to be understood that only dull 
women are successful in breast-feeding. The 
above recital is for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the chief point I wish to make in this 
contribution which is the production of 
breast-milk in women while a purely animal 
function is largely dependent on the mental 
attitude and reaction of a woman to her 
environment. 


HE fault may rest with the mother 

She may be highly neurotic, morbid, 

supersensitive, spoiled, not sufficiently 
adjusted to exist calmly in her daily con- 
tacts, be they ever so normal. Breast- 
feeding failure in a young mother is due, 
in a vast majority of instances, to a malad- 
justment and to an unfavorable reaction 
against conditions in her surroundings 
which she is unable to remove or perhaps 
does not even appreciate. 

The requirement of a successful nursing 
mother, in addition to a reasonably good 
functioning body and the normal desire to 
nurse her baby, is a mind that does not 
know or, knowing, does not care about the 
conditions that surround her. 

Not to care might be quite impossible. 
Here we can help by discovering if possible 
what is wrong in the household environ- 
ment. Sometimes she will deny that any- 
thing is wrong, but ! always know when 
veracity is trifled with: worry, grief, anger, 
annoyances, petty and large, all register im- 
pressions, one of the responses to which in 
a nursing mother is a defective or dimin- 
ished milk-supply. 

I have repeatedly known sudden fright, a 
fit of anger or remorse to make a breast- 
fed baby acutely ill. A young woman who 
was successfuly nursing a three-months-old 
baby received word that her father had 
been killed in a railroad accident; not an- 
other drop of milk was obtainable from her 
breasts thereafter. 

I could recite case after case of babies 
made ill, and of nursing failures through 
mental distress or persistent irritation. The 
women of the institution referred to usually 
lived together, fairly amicably, but now 
and then there would be international or 
racial disturbances of considerable propor- 
tions and every breast-fed infant of the 
participants would be made acutely ill 

To such an extent was this the case that 
I could always pick out the combatants for 
later discipline without looking for the cause 
of conflict. Quarrelsome women were poor 
breast-feeders. Two young women who 
had adjoining beds, one a Swede and one a 
colored person, quarreled every day, and 
had a free-for-all fight about once a week— 
all which I learned later. The women- 
population were very loyal one to another. 
I suspected something was wrong in that 
corner of the ward, however, because both 
babies were doing badly. I transferred the 
Swede to another building where there were 
two of her own countrywomen. She was 
given congenial surroundings and there was 
nothing but prosperity for the Swedish baby 
and the colored baby. 

Young husbands have been somewhat 
of a trial at times. No matter how clever 
a man may be in his business or profession 
it is no guarantee that he will not make a 

[Continued on page 66] 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your 
teeth in a wrong way, learn 


what this new way means. 


Authorities now advise it. 
Leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its daily use. Millions of 
people employ it. 


Make this ten-day test and let 
the results show you what really 
clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty. It causes most tooth 
troubles. Countless teeth dis- 
color and decay because the old 
ways of brushing do not effec- 
tively fight film. 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. That is what 
discolors—not the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dentai science has in late years 
found two ways to fight film. It 
has proved them by careful tests. 
Now they are embodied in a new- 
day tooth paste—called Pepso- 
dent—tor daily application. 


Dentists here and abroad now 
advise it. It is now bringing a 
new dental era to some 40 races 
of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other 
effects, natural and very impor- 
tant. 


It multiplies the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits. They may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Thus every use does five things 
which dental authorities now re- 
gard as essential. 


You'll quickly see 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent 
is sent to all who ask. That shows 
the delightful effects. Ina week 
you will realize that this method 
means much to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for it. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whit- 
en as the film-coats disappear. 


They mean such cleansing, such 
protection as old ways never 
brought. Get this 10-Day Tube 
and see how much they mean to 
you and yours. Cut out the cau- 
pon now. 





Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 


ways. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 


leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free * 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 719, 1104 S. Wat Ave., Chicago, Il 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 








What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific reasons for 
the other good effects. It will mean 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 
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[Continued from page 12] 
humanity were now—their blazing mad- 
ness of a short hour since dispelled—black 
pools of pathos in a face whose chalkiness 
was runneled by tears, all framed in hair 
like tarred rope unraveled. 

In that first flash of affrighted recog- 
nition Lucinda started back to the door 
but the woman plunged down to grovel at 
her feet, lifting up a face of torment. 

“Oh, Mrs. Druce! I’m all right now, 
I am, I swear I am! Forgive me, and for 
God’s sake don’t turn me out, don’t call the 


police! I only want to talk to you a 
minute Don’t be afraid. “i 

“I’m not afraid,” Lucinda lied. 

The woman scrambled to her feet, 
cringing, fawning. “I had to come I 
didn’t know where else to go. I had to 
know. Mrs. Druce: please tell me, is he 


Did I hurt him much?” 

“Desperately. Whether he'll live or 
not we don't know yet. He was uncon- 
scious when I left, before the doctor came.” 

“You left him that way! You didn’t 
wait to find out—! O my God!” 

“Are you reproaching me? As if I 
had shot your husband!” 

“My husband!” Nelly shrilled. “It’s 
yours I’m talking about, it’s Mr. Druce. 
It’s not knowing how bad I hurt him 
that’s driving me crazy .. not mean- 
ing to harm so much as his little finger, I 
hope to die! 

“Oh, I’m all right now, honestly I am! 


I know what I’ve done and what—what 
I've got to pay for doing it. But I don't 
care!’’ She jerked up her chin, bravado in 


her eyes fighting with fear. 
got what was coming to him. I always 
thought it would be some woman would 
do it, somebody that didn’t love him like I 
did, and couldn’t stand being treated like 
a dog. I’m not sorry, I hope he dies 

Do you—do you think he will?” 


“Lynn only 


O that note of wistfulness which gave 
vaunted impenitence the lie, Lucinda 
returned, in a low tone and almost 
against her will, one word: “Probably . . .” 

“T don’t care,” Nelly Wailed, “I don’t! 
And anyway, it wasn’t him, it was Mr. 
Druce I came here to find out about. He’s 
been such a prince to me, and I never 
meant him any harm. Won't you please, 
please tell me how bad he’s hurt ?” 

“Not much—a wound in the arm.” 

“Thank God it wasn’t worse! I'd 
never have forgiven myself, never 

Lucinda persisted inexorably. 
in love with you?” 

With a hysterical note in the laugh that 
scorned this notion, “No, no, no, no!” 
Nelly cried. “He isn’t that sort. I don't 
know what the trouble was between you 
two, but it wasn’t another woman 
He never as much as held my hand.” 

Wearily the woman began to pull about 
her shoulders a wrinkled, sleazy wrap. “I 
guess I'd better be going. Thank you for 
being so kind.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T don't like to think of your being 
caught; you've been punished enough al- 
ready. You'd better wait and rest a while, 
at least till the house quiets down. And 
perhaps we can think of some way .. .” 

The suspicious eyes searched Lucinda’s, 
then the girl turned and wilted into a 
chair. “All right,” she acquiesced, with 
the passivity of a child chastened by 
terror; “just as you say, Mrs. Druce.” 

Lucinda had no answer for that. Her 
motive was not more obscure to that mud- 
died mind than to her own. 

“Tell me something,” she said with no 
more preface: “You have called me Mrs. 
Druce tonight. How did you know? Did 
Mr. Druce tell you?” 

Only the hand of the girl moved in a 
sign of dissent, and her lips to shape the 
words: “It was Lynn told me—that time 
you found me on the floor, you know... .” 

Lynn walked in through the window 
while I was getting dressed. He said I'd 
got to go back East. If I didn’t I'd 
spoil everything for him. If you ever 
found out about me you wouldn’t have 
any more to do with him, and then where'd 
be his chance of getting in with New York 
society people like you trained with? He 
took out a hundred dollars and said to take 
it and go home and he’d send me fifty 
dollars every week. I was pretty wild, I 
guess, and he hit me, and I don’t remember 
anything after that.” 

The telephone curtly demanded atten- 
tion. Lucinda, answering, heard the voice 
of her chauffeur 

When she hung up, Lucinda found 
Nelly slewed round in the chair and watch- 
ing with darkly doubting eyes, to which 
she responded with a slight smile: “That 
was inspiration. It occurred to me, the 
only possible way for you to escape would 
be in somebody’s car. So I've arranged to 
let you steal mine. You can drive, of 
course?” Nelly nodded. 

[Continued on page 27] 
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Pretty Creepers 
for 
Active Tots 





No wonder Mothers 
of small, lively chil- 
dren like “SLIPOVA 
Creepers.” They are 
so neat—so pretty— 
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“But are you sure you feel strong 
enough to drive the car yourself?” 

The woman on the bed gave Lucinda’s 
hand a small jerk of impatience. “Don’t 
you worry your head about me, Mrs. 
Druce. I can drive any make of car there 
is, and T know all the roads out of Los 
Angeles like a book.” 

“Where will you go, then?” 

“Up North, I guess, by the Coastal 
Highway. I don’t know, maybe I might 
go right through to Frisco. I only wish 
I didn’t have to take your car; somehow 
it don’t seem right. But there! maybe I 
won't have to What time is it 
now? A person would think Mr. Druce 
wouldn’t be much longer, wouldn’t they? 
I suppose you wouldn’t want to call up 
Lynn’s house and ask P 

“I'd rather not.’ 

“Tt would look too much like worrying 
about Lynn, wouldn't it?” 

Complacency began to color Nelly’s 
look. “I guess it’s all over with you and 
Lynn now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Lucinda said with the slowness 
of constraint, “it’s all over.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” the girl asserted, 
her voice in turn carrying the color of 
complacency. 

Lucinda bluntly changed the subject. 
“What will you do now?” she asked. “I 
mean, after this blows over. Will you go 
on with your picture work in the East?” 

“Nobody’s likely to give me another 
chance . . Lynn’s terribly popular; 
his friends will take good care I don’t get 
another job. Unless, of course, I might 
maybe change my name or something.” 

“But this picture my husband is mak- 
ing: he won’t be able to go on with it 
with you out of the cast ee 

Nelly laughed outright. “I guess that 
isn’t going to worry Mr. Druce a terrible 
lot. All he went into the fillum business 
for was to be near you.” 

“You believe that ?” 

“Why! it’s as plain as paint to any- 
body that knows you two are married but 
living separate on account of some row. 
All Mr. Druce wanted was a good excuse 
to be near you and take care of you in 
case of anything happening, like tonight.” 


HE house telephone rang to announce 

that Mr. Druce was calling; and 

promising to get rid of Bel as soon as 
she could, and in return exacting the girl’s 
promise to rest quietly and not worry, 
Lucinda shut herself out into the sitting- 
room. 

Bel’s motor-coat hung from his 
shoulders with empty sleeves, disguising 
the fact that his right arm was in a sling. 
His features were drawn and gray, but his 
eyes keen, steady and (Lucinda made 
sure, looking sharply) wholly unsentimen- 
tal; while his greeting, characteristically 
abrupt—“Still up, eh?”—was accom- 
panied by ironical recognition of her un- 
changed evening costume. 

“I waited up for you,’ Lucinda re- 
plied sufficiently to both words and look. 
“How is your arm?” 

“Nothing to boast about, but no worse 
than I thought.” 

“You look fearfully tired, Bel. 
you sit down?” 

Irony again tinged his flying smile. 
“No, thanks. I promised, so here I am; 
but I’m dog-tired, and as soon as I’ve 
turned in my report, I'll cut along.” 

“Well ” 

“He’s got one chance in a thousand to 
pull through. Say what you like about 
that young woman—she can shoot.” Grim 
watchfulness was rewarded by a swift 
darkening of Lucinda’s eyes, but no 
flinching. “Nothing to say?” Bellamy 
demanded in pitiless humor. 

“Thank you for letting me know.” 

“Didn’t know Summerlad was mar- 
ried— ?” 

“Tf another man dared ask that ques- 
tion, Bel, even you would resent it.” 

“Perhaps. Daresay it’s the husband’s 
astigmatic point of view, and I'd better 
clear out before I make things worse. 
. . 2” Nevertheless Bel delayed at the 
door. “That girl she got away. 
Not a trace of her . . . ” 

“Are they—is anybody looking?” 

“The police have that job in hand. I 
had rather a time with them, you know. 
They didn’t fancy my story at all, at first ; 
couldn’t see why the devil I had let Nelly 
escape. Only one thing saved me: she 
had been thoughtful enough to lose her 
handbag outside the window, with an extra 
clip of cartridges in it.” 

“She must have meant to make sure, 
then.” 

“Oh, she’d had in mind what she meant 
to do for a long time. I don’t know how 
long, but she let a hint fall the other night, 
and I spent the best part of the evening 
trying to talk her out of it. She fobbed 
me off with a half-promise in the end; 
but tonight, when one of the bellhops told 
me he’d seen her boarding a trolley for 


Won't 


The Coast of Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 26] 


Beverly Hills . . . Well, I must have 
broken all existing records, getting out to 
Summerlad’s. Lucky 

Bel put his hand to the door-knob. 
“We've telegraphed Summerlad’s people in 
his home town, Terre Haute, his mother 
and sister. The family name appears to 
be Slade. We thought he ought to have 
them with him 

*“We’?” 

“Zinn and I. Called him up first thing 
Nobody had a better right to know what 
had happened, holding Summerlad under 
contract as he does. He came right out, 
and took charge.” 

“Does Mr. Zinn know the full story, 
Bel?” 

“All that matters. But your part’s still 
a dead secret between the four of us—in- 
cluding my chauffeur and Summerlad’s 
Jap. I think those two have been well 
enough paid .. 

“But, Bel, about that poor girl . 

He looked Ste artled. “That sounds like 
pity . 
“Can one think of her in any other 
spirit? Have you any notion what will 
happen to her?” 

“Nothing—if I can find her before the 
police do.” 

“You don’t mean you'd help her get 
away, Bel?” 

“If it takes every dollar I’ve got in the 
world. Do you realize what it means if 
she’s caught and put on trial? Do you 
imagine it would be possible to keep your 
name out of it? She’s bound to tell her 
story in self-defense; and inasmuch as 
she’s good-looking enough to be acquitted 
on one pretext or another, in all probabil- 
ity, that means that in another six months 
she'll be starring in a film based on a re- 
hash of this pretty little affair.” 

“Then you will help me to help her 
to get away?” 

Bellamy started excitedly. 
say you know where Nelly is?” 

“She’s here, Bel. She came straight to 
me, half-mad with anxiety on your ac- 
count. It seems she’s grateful to you for 
your kindness—” 

“And you didn’t throw her out?” 
Bellamy interrupted, staring 

“She made me understand. 
was so bewildered, so terrified 

“In there?” Bel nodded toward ‘the 
bedchamber and, receiving a nod in reply, 
strode quickly to the door and threw it 
open. The room was a pocket of dark- 
ness and, when the lights had been turned 
on, proved to be tenantless. The nightly 
breeze from the hills was bellying the cur- 
tains at one of the windows that opened 
on the street. Lucinda ran to it and leaned 
out. 

No sign of the car that by her order 
had been, left standing before the side door, 
nearly an hour since 


IV 


WARD morning exhaustion claimed 

Lucinda absolutely, and for some hours 

her slumbers were unbroken. But she 
woke up as it were against her will, heavy 
of heart and without sense of having 
rested. 

The bedside clock struck nine, and she 
started up in a flutter, excited by the 
thought that she would yet another time 
be late and so afford fresh reason for dis- 
sension with her director . . . then 
sank back to her pillow, cringing from 
memories that came trooping in the wake 
of the reminder that she was to know no 
more of Barry Nolan in her life . . . 

No more of Nolan, no more of Nelly, 
no more of Lynn, no more of Love 

Things that Nelly had told her, resting 
on that very bed, plain tales of the life 
that Lynn by preference had led; things 
Lynn himself had owned inadvertently; 
things that she knew of her own associa- 
tion with the man, little circumstances that 
had threatened its harmony, things she 
hadn’t liked and wilfully had been blind 
to, denied, or disbelieved: all swam up 
from the deeps of memory to float like 
scum upon the surface of consciousness. 

Bel came’ in at ten, by that many 
sleepless, active, anxious hours more grim- 
ly haggard than when she had seen him 
last. Road dust powdered his face and 
hands and caked in the folds of his motor- 
coat, and he carried the arm in the sling 
with more open confession of acute dis- 
comfort. Lucinda herself opened for him, 
and he met her importunate eyes with a 
tired nod. 

“You've found her, Bel? Where?” 

He glanced around the room, caught 
sight of the maid through the open door 
to the bedchamber, and indicated her with 
a brusk jerk of his head. 

Lucinda sent the maid on an errand, 
and as soon as they were alone gave in- 
tuition voice: “Bel, something has hap- 
pened to her? She’s dead?” 

With a weary gesture of affirmation, 
Bel dropped into a chair. “We got as far 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Mary, let’ s fo out this 
evening.” 

“Why, John, you seem 

anew person: youused 
to want to stay home 
every night.”’ 
“Oh, but I am feeling 
so much better, and I 
am so much more alert 
and energetic since I 
began eating Yeast 
Foam.” 
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ls it modern life that exhausts 
folks so quickly? 


No, it is modern foods, 
the medical experts say 


ANYpeople wrongly think 

that hard work and long 

hours are responsible for the 

physical and mental exhaus- 

tion which we see everywhere 
we go. 


What is wrong? The trouble, 
according to the very highest au- 
thorities, lies in the food we eat. 

Such world renowned bodies 
as the Lister Institute and the 
British Medical Research Com- 
mittee assert emphatically that 
modern foods are responsible for 
ill health of many and serious 
kinds. . 


By this they mean that many 
modern foods, prepared by proc- 
esses ofdrying, heating, freezing, 
sterilization, etc., are in these 
very processes deprived of their 
vitality. Their vitamins are lost. 


Vitamins are indispensable to 
health. Do not be misled into 
thinking that you will be well 
and strong simply by eating large 
quantities or even carefully se- 





Magic Yeast —Yeast Foam 
—just the same—except in name, 
At your grocer—10c package. 


lected food. Unless your food 
contains sufficient vitamins you 
can enjoy neither health nor 
strength. 


Yeast contains more of this 
essential vitamin than any other 
known food. We can therefore 
recommend Yeast Foam, for the 
purposes indicated, as a nutri- 
tional aid of extraordinary merit. 


Eat a third, half 
or whole cake three times a 
day before meals 


It’s the same Yeast Foam youknow 
so well as a bread raiser. 

Yeast Foam is easily eaten; it is a 
wholesome, edible food and you'll 
soon like the taste. 

Many eat the cake plain. Some fol- 
low it with a little water or milk. . 

Some mash it fine with a rolling 
pin and mix it with other foods. 

Others dissolve the cake and drink 
off the water containing the yeast. 

You'll find it convenient to carrya 
package of Yeast Foam around with 
you, eating a cake at convenient times. 

Begin eating Yeast Foam today 
while awaiting more interesting infor- 
mation which we shall be glad to send 
free. 





1750 N. Ashland Ave Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free instructive booklet, “Dry Yeast as 
an Aid to Heaith,’’ telling the interesting story of 
the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam. 
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At This Moment 


Children somewhere greet the morning 


with a dish of Quaker Oats 


The lovers of Quaker Oats live the world over. 
Mothers of fifty nations have adopted this brand for 
their children. 


All because of quality and flavor which makes the 
oat dish a delight. 


Mothers who want children to love oats get them 
the lovable kind. , 


Always at your call 


Wherever you live, Quaker Oats are always at your 
call. And without an extra price. 


Your folks can enjoy their super-flavor if you’ll 
simply ask for Quaker. 


You will then get flakes made from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. In a food so important— 
the food of foods—why not serve the best? 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from queen grains only 


Quaker Macaroons 
Try this recipe 


] cup sugar, ] tablespoon butter, 
2 eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 1] tea- 
spoon vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar. Add ‘ 
yolks of eggs, Add Quaker Oats, 
to which baking powder has been 
added, and add vanilla. Beat 
whites of eggs stiff and add last. 
Drop on, buttered tins with tea- 
spoon, but very few on each tin, 
as they spread. Bake inslow oven. 





Mal hant <f s 
Make about 65 cookies 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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The Captain Intervenes 


[Continued from page 9] 


teen, Mr. Van Baden, but so modern that I 
stand in terror, mixed with awe, of her.” 

Varick left his hostess to make her own 
investigations of his friend; and strolled 
about the room. He was conscious all the 
time of a thrilled astonishment. When that 
morning, the third after his arrival from 
Europe, he had announced to his sister that 
he was going to call on Madge Delcevare, 
Esther had smiled cryptically and warned 
him that he would find change. Instantly, 
in imagination, he had pictured the beauti- 
ful eighteen-year-old girl—whom he had 
last seen in the first month of her bride- 
hood, eighteen years ago, unpleasantly 
transmogrified; the delicate figure grown 
bovine; the mass of golden hair lustrelessly 
dashed with grey; the doves’ eyes—how 
poignant had been their direct, deep-blue 
limpidity !—fading behind glasses. Instead 
this burnished, vivid being—glorious from 
the tip of her velvet slipper, paste-buckled, 
to the string of pearls, diamond-clasped! 
Of all the transformations though, the 
clipped hair, the Parisian chic, the mannered 
air, the change in her eyes was the most 
startling. Doves’ eyes still, but no longer 
limpid—veiled! They accented a similar 
quality—veiled, abstract, enigmatic in her 
personality. 

Her eyes held yours when she talked; 
but that was only her training. Some peo- 
ple looked at you, but they did not see 
you. Madge Delcevare saw you, but she 
did not look at you. She wasn’t looking 
at Van Baden now, although her face gave 
that impression. 

“Of course, we know all about you—” 
Mrs. Delcevare had turned to Varick 
“since the beginning of the war, Hugh.” 
Unconsciously she had slipped back to 
their old intimacy. “American Ambulance, 
Hoover's forces in Belgium, the A. E. F. 
and the Argonne, the Polish Relief after- 
wards. But it’s those Ulysses years before 
the war that I’m interested in. I want you 
to tell me about them. Where did you go?” 

Varick wheeled to her. “Do you know 
where Cambodia is?” he demanded sternly. 

“No.” 

“Mozambique ?” ‘ 

“No! Of course I don’t. You're only 
putting them in to make it harder for me. 
Instead I'll make it harder for you. Now 
you'll tell me every word with globes and 
maps. . . . Oh, here are the girls! 
They’ve been golfing.” 

Voices, one, a gay brittle girl’s treble; 
the other deeper, rounder, maturer— 
sounded in the hall. A clatter of golf 
sticks . . . the roll of an escaped golf- 
ball. Then from his station near the door, 
Varick caught in the light voice a low, 
“I’m sure we can manage her if we put 
it right. You ask her, Eileen. She doesn’t 
like to refuse you.” 

The door framed a magazine cover; 
two charming young creatures in sport 
clothes. The older and taller and darker 
—how coolly her handsome, hawk-like gaze 
surveyed them all!—wore peacock blue and 
green, The younger—her warm brownness 
was going later to be at once piquant and 
luscious—wore scarlet and black. Varick 
who had left the country when English 
ideas prevailed in out-of-doors wear—noted 
that their sport shoes were not incompatible 
with filmy, clocked silk stockings; nor their 
loosely-woven, closely-fitted sweaters with 
blouses of a delicate thinness, with bar-pins 
of pearls or diamonds. 

“Did you play alone?” Mrs. Delcevare 
asked casually after the introductions were 
over and the girls supplied with tea. 

Margot Delcevare—she had seated her- 
self beside Varick—answered, her tone even 
more casual than her mother’s. “No, Elli- 
son Allen was there with a friend from 
New York. We played round the course 
together twice. When did you return, 
Captain Varick ?” 

Madge bent her head over her tea. It 
seemed to Hugh that he caught an in- 
voluntary ruffling of her creamy brow. 

Before Varick could reply, “Oh, I am 
glad you mentioned, Mr. Ellison, Margot,” 
Miss Long-took up the conversation in a 
tone the most casual of all. “That reminds 
me of what I should certainly have for- 
gotten. Mrs. Delcevare, Mr. Allen asked 
me to ask you if he could take us to the 
Mintorbet Club for luncheon some day 
next week. He says it’s an awfully sporty 
course. I’m simply dying—we’re both 
dying to try it. He said he’d telephone 
this evening to find out.” 

Busying herself with Van Baden’s sec- 
ond cup of tea, Madge appeared to reflect. 
“Tell Mr. Allen if I happen not to be 
about when he telephones,” she said mus- 
ingly, “that I think I am engaged for 
luncheon every day next week. Perhaps 
the week after I might manage to chaperone 
you, though.” 

Bully for Madge! Varick’s applause 
was all inward. Not a tremor of his 
amusement crossed his face. Just as well 
as he, of course, Madge must know that 
she had not been invited to chaperone 
Ellison Allen’s party. But something in 


her expression flashed it to him that Miss 
Long thought it sheer stupidity on the 
part of her hostess. 

“Tl tell him,” Miss Long murmured 
equably. Her expression did not change; 
but a faint mulishness weighted Margot’s 
warm lips, a definite sullenness shadowed 
her hazel eyes. 

Varick wondered if Madge had often 
to cope with this social obliqueness in her 
guest. Eileen Long was an arresting per- 
sonality. A lovely steel-strong slimness of 
body structure reached a noble climax in 
her face; backed the cynicism of her ex- 
pression with beautiful, sharply-defined 
contours. Her skin was like milk, her hair 
like jet, her eyes—they were wells of deep- 
blue fire. She was older than Margot. 
Rather! Twenty-five at least, perhaps 
twenty-eight. And Margot was only seven- 
teen. Naturally that unequal intimacy 
bothered Madge. 

“Just think, Captain Varick,” Margot 
was in the meantime saying—and saying 
it- with an intention definitely flirtatious— 
“You've been a hero to me ever since I 
can remember. A sort of mythological 
hero, though. Why haven’t you appeared 
in the flesh long before this? You’ve been 
away from Blackwood all my life.” 

Varick smiled. By Jove she was pretty! 
“That’s forever as far as you are concerned, 
isn’t it? However, in spite of my venerable 
age, we have experiences in common and 
I can prove it. I used to play on these 
grounds with your father when I was a boy. 
Did you ever fall into the fountains?” 

“Regularly,” Margot admitted with a 
little-girl chuckle. 

“At first I employed the fountain with 
the ersatz Venus for these mid-day baths, 
but later I liked the boy-and-girl-under-the- 
umbrella one better.” 

“Yes, it’s deeper. How I loved it when 
I was a little girl! I named them Hansel 
and Gretel. Afterwards, of course, I was 
horribly ashamed of them. All our friends 
were putting in sunken gardens with pools 
and marble benches—and everything. But 
now they’re so common that I’m beginning 
to think Hansel and Gretel are quaint.” 

“If you wait long enough, anything will 
be quaint,” Varick assured her, “Even a 
cozy corner. There used to be such a nice 
bronze stag with antlers enough for a 
whole herd and a hound with such a look 
of iron benevolence.” 

“Mother’s camouflaged them behind a 
bunch of shrubbery. Mother’s a scream— 
she can’t part with anything that’s as- 
sociated with the family.” 

Varick glanced at Madge. She had not 
caught this thumb-nail sketch of herself. 
Her eyes had gone to the other tete-a-tete 
and their film was off. 

“Oh, how I envy you your continental 
experience, Mr. Van Baden!” Miss Long 
cried. “I have no instinct for science, litera- 
ture or the arts—but I’m a born linguist. 
Most people hate to experiment with a 
new language but I love it. When I went 
to Italy, I didn’t know a word of Italian. 
In a week, I had accumulated a vocabulary. 
I'd find myself using phrases that I didn’t 
even know I knew. After three months, 
I was perfectly competent to take care of 
myself, although I hadn’t studied an hour.” 

“Oh Captain Varick!” Margot’s eager 
voice claimed attention. Her hazel eyes had 
misted and her brittle voice had melted. 
“Sometime will you tell me about my 
father?” 

“Of course,” Varick agreed quietly. 

Into the pause, from a tete-a-tete with 
Van Baden came Miss Long’s tones again. 
“You see, I like people. I like strangers. 
I’ve been accustomed to taking care of 
them all my life. My father is the kind 
of man who has always brought business 
friends home any time he wanted to. And 
my mother is the kind of woman who can 
accommodate herself to that. Many a time, 
we've had an unexpected half a dozen extra 
—all strangers to us and to each other— 
to dinner. I love it!” 

Again—the film off—Madge briefly 
surveyed the other two, Miss Long’s face 
gravely confiding, Van Baden’s gayly re- 
ceptive. Margot slipped out of the room 
for a moment and Varick engaged Madge 
in conversation. Now, he said to himself, 
he would make her look at him! He did 
not succeed, but he had almost reéstablished 
their boy-and-girl intimacy when interrup- 
tion came. 

It was one of those grotesque incidents, 
Varick reflected at the time, that would 
put to the test the social adroitness of the 
most skilled of hostesses. Madge Delcevare 
stood the strain admirably. 

What happened was that the ringing of 
the doorbell had been followed by a sudden 
hectic babble of female voices in the hall. 
This had preceded the entrance into the 
drawing-room of Thomas, the dignified, 
white-haired butler, obviously nonplussed 
by a situation, new in his experience. Be- 
hind him—it had the effect of a procession 
—came a group of women. Their leader 

[Continued on page 35] 
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“ONE AFTERNOON 1 TOLD THE SECRET OF MY TRANSFORMATION TO SOME FRIENDS WHO HAD DROPPED IN. WITHIN THREE WEEKS ONE OF 
THEM REMOVED TWENTY POUNDS THE SAME WAY, AND ANOTHER HAS MADE AN ENTHUSIASTIC START” SAYS MRS, HORCHLER, WHO IS SEEN 


STANDING IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH. 














PLAYING OFF POUNDS 


THE AMAZING STORY OF A WOMAN WHO GOT THIN TO MUSIC 





—you had for years been bulky of body 
and heavy of heart 


—weighing 234 pounds and compelled to 
play spectator to life’s activities and 
pleasures 


—then, in four months were reduced to 
164 pounds with a good figure and energies 
equal to the most strenuous day— 


IF that happened to you, would you feel 
you should tell the world what caused it? 
Grace Horchler did, and this is her story. 











HOPE readers of McCatt’s MacazInE will overlook 

my lack of literary ability in view of the important 

facts my stout sisters will find in what I say. If any- 
one had said four short months ago I would look and feel 
as I do today, I would have called it a wild dream of the 
imagination. Because I was terribly stout. I wasn’t 
‘‘obese’”’ or ‘‘fleshy’’—I was uncompromisingly, humor- 
ously fat. I am 5 feet 6 inches tall, and I weighed 234 
pounds. 


HE snapshot is a fair idea of how I used tobe. (IfI 

still looked like that, wild horses couldn’t drag that 
picture away from me!) There is no diet I didn’t try. I 
lived on milk a whole month —and gained eleven pounds. 
I tried walking enormous distances, until my feet called 
a halt. Still I remained heavy; it was a task just to 
get around. Then— 











READ an account of a physical director whose re- 

duction methods I had heard about at different times. 
The novelty of it appealed to me, for 
he used phonograph records. But it 
was probably the fact he did not make 
people starve that decided me to 
try his way. My husband jokingly 
called his records ‘‘reducing wafers’’ 
and we had a lot of fun the first 
week. I must have been a sight 
doing as the voice commanded, 
but the music gave it all such a 
thrill—I felt as if I was in a play, 
and must do my part as directed. 
At the end of a week we stopped 
laughing, for I had lost nine pounds! 
The second week I lost eight pounds 
more. From then on, it was slower. 
But I steadily lost, week after week, The day a scales 
told me I had removed fifty whole pounds, I danced for 
joy —and by that time I cou/d dance! Finally, after four 
months, I was down to 164 pounds. I am not a ‘‘sylph’”’ 
now by any means. But if I say so of myself, I am 
well-proportioned. Since my last 
photograph I have taken off another 
four pounds. 


NE afternoon, I told the secret 
O of my transformation to some 
friends who dropped in for tea. With- 
in three weeks, one of them (she is 
Mrs. Wossner, at the left in the group 
picture) removed twenty pounds 
the same way, and another has imade 
an enthusiastic start. I have told my 
friends all this many times. Why 
should I hesitate to tell it where 
perhaps thousands of women bur- 








dened with flesh will benefit? Credit for my new figure 
and new lease on life is due Wallace whose reducing 
records have done so much for my appearance, phy- 
sical condition and altogether new interest in /iving. 


RS. HORCHLER resides in Chicago, at 4625 

IndianaAvenue, but the great change which her 
two small pictures show was accomplished solely by 
mail. The Wallace course on phonograph records— 
set to music — has succeeded in a hundred similar 
instances; while loss of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
pounds is mere play; innumerable women have re- 
ported reductions of these amounts. Wallace methods 
are sure, because founded on the discovery that food 
does mot cause fat. His system lets you eat, but 
causes all of what you do eat to be used for blood, 
bone and sinew. Nothing ts left for making fat. It is 
simple enough, now that it has been discovered. 


OU may test this remarkable method of reducing 

without paying « penny. Wallace will reduce you 
five pounds in five days, free to prove it is easy! You 
don’t have to send any money, nor promise to take 
his course. He will send postpaid, plainly wrapped, a 
full-sized, regular reducing recordand instructions. All 
he asks is to ¢vy it. It will then be very easy to decide 
whether you wish to receive the remaining lessons in 
this fascinating course which really reduces people to 
normal weight. Use the convenient coupon below. 
WALLACE, 178 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago: Please 
send record for first reducing lesson, free and pre 
paid. I will either enroll or majl back your record at 
the end of a five-day trial. (132 


(Miss or Mrs.)_..- 


(Address) - 
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Dance of the Cor 
ay 


Perfumes 


() r of the hush of the 
J vast and slumberous 


Orient teeming with fra- 


grance and romance come 
the inspiration and the es- 
sence of Win-Sum Flowers, 
Vantine’s modern most 
elaborate step in the evolu- 
tion of the age-old Witch 
Dance of the Perfumes. The 


murmur and scent of the 





mysterious east, the ver- 
itable brooding soul of Asia 
| is caught and held in the 

sweet imprisonment of 
Vantine’s Win-Sum Flowers. 









This 4 oz. bottle 
of Win-Sum 
Flowers Toilet 
Water and the 
1 oz. bottle of 
Win-Sum 
Flowers Extract 
in six alluring 
effects | 
Pagoda Rose, 
White Lilac, | 
Violet of Siam, | 
Nile Lily, 
Heliotrope and 
Orchid, 
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Never has the Vantine Bud. 
dha of Perfumes placed a 
choicer offering upon the 
altar of imperious beauty. 
Over Rajputana’s burning 
desert sands and through 
ice-bound fastnesses of 
Himalayan heights toil 
caravans and hardy bands 
wresting from nature the 
priceless elements of rich 
Win-Sum Flower 


products. In Vantine’s per- 


exotic 


fume studios, masters of 
aromatic art blend craftily 
and bind tenaciously to 





gether the haughty, haunt 





ing and elusive fragrancies 
| 1 . wo. . 

that enter into Win-Sum 
Flower toilet waters and 


perfumes. 
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F ALL the voices of protest now 

heard in this country, I doubt if any 

is louder than that raised against 

the present-day young girl, her irres- 
ponsible habits, her bizarre dress, and above 
all, her predilection for make-up—too much 
make-up of the wrong kind. 

I am not one of those members of the 
older generation who believes that every- 
thing the modern girl does is wrong, but 
I do realize that there are certain unwhole 
some tendencies on the part of our girls 
that ought to be curbed 

Take the matter of make-up, for in- 
stance. Certainly no young girl is made 
lovelier because of a liberal use of thick 
white powder and unlimited quantities of 
rouge. Yet there must be an opinion among 
girls that these things enhance their charms, 
or why are they used so freely? 

Whose fault is it that girls saunter on 
the streets—and I am referring to all kinds 
of girls, business girls as well as home- 
staying girls—with make-up that would be 
more appropriate in a circus arena than a 
drawing room? 

Did you ever stop to think that it might 
not be the fault of the girls themselves, but 
of their mothers? 

At this point, if you are a mother with 
a daughter in her teens, you may exclaim: 

“But what on earth am I going to do 
about it? I've tried to reason with Sally, 
but she won’t listen. She says that I’m 
hopelessly old-fashioned and that all the 
other girls do it.” 

If that really is the case in your home, 
if your daughter has already reached the 
age which means independence in this day, 
it will take careful reasoning to change Sally 

If your daughter is still young, you have 
everything to hope for, for with this 
problem of make-up as with most others, 
an ounce of prevention is worth all the cure 
in the world 

You teach your children to brush their 
teeth and hair, to care for their nails and 
hands, to bathe their bodies. Why do you 
neglect to help them form the equally im 
portant habit of caring for the face? 


HILDREN can be taught the need of 
keeping the skin clean and the value 
of the right kind of preparations for 
cleansing, just as they can be taught other 
habits of personal care. They can be im- 
pressed, too, with the fact that the skin is 
of extremely delicate texture and can be 
only too easily ruined by the use of in- 
jurious preparations. If this is thoroughly 
impressed on a girl in childhood, by the 
time she reaches her teens she will realize 
the great harm which may result from the 
over-use of so-called “aids to beauty,” and 
she will be easily persuaded to use those 
preparations which her mother approves 
Children are taught to wash their faces, 
brush their hair, care for their nails, yet 
who ever heard of a child who overdid it? 
I do not speak entirely from theory, for 
with my own daughters I have done those 
things which I am advising every mother 
to do. They both look with as much dis- 
favor at freakishly made-up girls as I do. 


If your daughter has already been per- 
suaded by the example of those around her 
to an abuse of cosmetics, do not begin by 
denouncing the whole am_of make-up. If 








. , . - 
Mrs. Morris’ Questionnaire 
For Expert and Confidential Advice 


For beauty of skin, of hands, of hair 

-for that appearance of perfect 
grooming, daily care is necessary. If 
you have any particular difficulties 
commence corrective treatment at once. 


Please check any of the following on 
which you wish Mrs. Morris’ advice. 


The Skin Coloring The Forehead 
Too dry? Fair? Sunken? 
Too oily? Medium? Lines? 
Enlarged pores? Brunette? 
Pimples? Sallow? The Nose 
Blackheads? Too pale? Shiny? 
Freckles? Florid? Enlarged pores? 

The Eyes The Chin 


Double chin? 
Sagging under chin? 
Wrinkles under chin? 
Pointed chin? 


Sunken? 

Hollows under eyes? 
Lines between eyes? 
Crow’s-feet? 


Weak eyes? 


The Mouth 
Drooping at corners? 
Lips too thin? 

Lips chapped? 


The Cheeks 
Sagging? 
Too thin? 
Too fleshy? 


The Shoulders The Bust The Hands 
Rounding? loo thin? Red? 

Hollows in front? Too flabby? Brown spots? 
Too fleshy? Too fleshy? Rough? 

Too thin? Freckles? 


The Neck and Arms 
Superfluous flesh at 
back of neck? 


Too thin? 
Too fleshy? 


Lines around neck? Roughness at elbows? 
The Hair 
Too dry Too thin? Lifeless? 
Too oily? Falling out? Graying? 
Dandruff? Breaking off? Fading? 
What is your 
Height? Weight? Age? 


After checking the foregoing question- 
naire send it to Mrs. Morris, care McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York 
City. Enclose stamped addressed envelope 
for reply and Mrs. Morris will prescribe 
treatment suited to your case. 








you do she will simply feel that you are 
old-fashioned and will not give a great deal 
of weight to your words. 

Point out to her the fact that coarse 
women usually express themselves in coarse 
make-up, that if she is not careful she is 
running the danger of so classifying herself. 
Encourage the right kind of make-up, and 


h Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Gouverneur Morris and her two attractive, unaffected daughters 


Are Cosmetics for Youth? 
Or Does Make-Up Mar Their Simplicity and Beauty? 


By Elsie Waterbury Morris 


I believe you will soon find the wrong kind 
disappearing. 

And remember, no one thing counts for 
so much as the mother’s own example. All 
arguments will fail if you yourself do not 
consistently follow the rules which you lay 
down for your daughter. 

She is bound to reflect your attitude— 
consciously or otherwise—so be careful to 
set an example which you will be glad to 
have her follow. 

And now a word about the right kind 
of make-up: 

In this modern day I believe nearly all 
women are agreed that a delicate touch of 
powder is desirable. It not only appears 
to soften the skin, but the right kind of 
powder actually does soften and benefit it. 

As to rouge, there are so many and such 
varied opinions, that I shall not open the 
question here. But whatever your opinion 
may be concerning the use of rouge for an 
older woman, I feel sure that you will 
agree with me when I say that no artificial 
bloom can ever be so attractive on the 
cheek of a young girl as the genuine bloom 
of healthy, well-cared-for youth. 


ERE are some things you may do to 
keep that bloom on the cheeks of 
your children. 

Cleanliness is the main thing. The skin 
is the most delicate part of the human 
body. Its clear fine texture is the most 
important mark of beauty. Too many skins 
are spoiled by careless, wrong habits in 
childhood. 

The skin performs a most important 
function. Its millions of pores are con- 
stantly inhaling and exhaling; throwing off 
carbonic acid gas and moisture. If the skin 
becomes clogged or inactive through any 
irritation, additional work is thrown upon 
the lungs. If they are not fully developed 
poisons accumulate in the system, which in 
turn are thrown off through the skin, caus- 
ing the ugly sallowness and pimples. 

Teach the child to love the daily bath. 
It is especially beneficial at night so that 
the pores are thoroughly clean and can 
function properly. The skin has additional 
work to do at night when the body is 
relaxed: that is why cleanliness and an 
abundance of fresh air in the sleeping- 
room are important. 

If there is a tendency to roughness and 
chapping, rub a little pure almond oil all 
over the child’s body, and especially where 
the skin is rough. It is advisable also to 
rub the oil on the feet. This keeps the 
skin pliable and soft, and prevents the 
formation of callous spots. 

The first eight years of a child’s life 
constitute the formative period. They are 
the most important not only in the founda- 
tion of good health and good habits, but 
also in establishing the ideal of beauty that 
unfolds as she grows into womanhood. 

I have prepared a set of suggestions 
specially planned to suit the needs of girls 
from twelve to eighteen. These suggestions 
are called “Starting Your Daughter on the 
Right Road to Beauty” and I shall be glad 
to send them, without charge, to you. 
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Often a bridesmaid 
but never a bride 


HE case of Geraldine 

Proctor was really 
pathetic. Most of the girls 
in her set were married, or 
about to be. Yet not one of 
them possessed more grace 
or charm or beauty than she. 


And as Miss Proctor’s 
birthdays crept gradually 
toward that tragic thirty- 
mark, marriage seemed far- 
ther away from her life 
than ever. 


She was often a brides- 


maid but never a bride. 
* * * 


Your mirror can’t tell 
you when your breath is 
not right. And even your 
most intimate friends prob- 
ably won’t. 


That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis (the medical 
term for unpleasant breath). 
Halitosis creeps upon you un- 
awares. You may even have it 
for years without knowing so 
yourself. 


That of course is when hali- 
tosis is a symptom of some 
deep-seated organic trouble a 
doctor must correct. Or may- 
be a dentist. 


But so commonly halitosis 
is rather a temporary or local 
condition that will yield to 
more simple treatment. 


Listerine, the well-known 
liquid antiseptic, possesses 
wonderful properties as a mouth 
deodorant. When regularly 
used, it arrests food fermenta- 
tion and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. 


As such it becomes an indis- 
pensable friend to people who 
wish to enjoy the comfortable 
assurance that their breath is 
always beyond reproach. 


Listerine will put you on the 
safe and polite side. Provide 
yourself with a bottle today and 
use it regularly as a gargle and 
mouth wash. 


Your druggist has handled 
Listerine for years, and regards 
it as a safe, effective antiseptic 
of great merit. 


Start using Listerine today. 
Don’t be in doubt another day 
about your breath — Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint 


Louis, Mo. 
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The Coast of 
Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 27) 


as Santa Barbara without picking up a 
sign,” he said. “It was getting daylight 
then, and I made up my mind we'd taken 
the wrong road. When we turned back 
we found her what had been her 

She had run your car off the road 
at a turn and over a low cliff to a rocky 
beach. Must have been killed instantan- 
eously.” 

Neither spoke for several minutes. Then 
Bel asked: “Heard anything from your 
friends, the Lontaines, this morning?” 

“Not yet. Fanny will call up, of 
course, or come round to see me as soon 
as she hears.” 

Bel got up. “Think I'll get along to the 
studio and have a word with Lontaine, if 
he’s there. And then I want Nolan’s ad- 
dress.” 

“You're going to see him? 
think that wise?” 

“IT won't permit him to spread gossip 
about your being with Summerlad last 
night.” 

“Do you think he'll admit your right 
to dictate?” 

“T don’t imagine it will be news to him 
that you’re my wife. Your friend, the 
actor, seems to have been tolerably busy 
boasting about his conquest of Mrs. Bel- 
lamy Druce—always, of course, in strictest 
confidence. Zinn knew all about you long 
before I appeared on the scene. And 
Nolan was Summerlad’s pal . . . ” 

“But I’m still afraid,” she said quietly, 
“you won’t have much success.” 

“Because of your row with him, yes- 
terday ?” 

“J didn’t know you knew. Then I 
presume you know, as well, about my new 
arrangement, with Mr. Zinn taking over 
the production ?” 

“Yes. But of course you understand 
that arramgement’s not necessarily to be 
considered binding till you've signed up.” 

“We shook hands on it. I gave Mr. 
Zinn my word. Why?” 

“If what’s happened since has had any 
effect on your attitude, I mean, made your 
bargain with Zinn seem less desirable, I'll 
be glad to use whatever influence I may 
have with him ... ” 

“What you really mean is: Have I 
changed my mind about continuing in pic- 
tures?” 

“It’s a natural supposition, that you 
may have concluded you’ve had enough.” 

“You want me to give it up.” 

“Well” —he stressed a shrug — “one 
would think you'd seen enough of this sort 
of thing.” 

“You think I had no other motive than 
curiosity ?” 

“Plus gratification of your vanity.” 

“You don’t believe my work means 
anything to me for its own sake?” 

“Are you asking me to believe you con- 
sider this a life worth while? Or that suc- 
cess on the screen is worth the sacrifice ?” 

“What sacrifice, pray?” 

“Of the woman you might yet be, if 
you'd give up this nonsense.” 

“But I think you mean the woman I 
might have been before your conduct killed 
her in me!” 

Bel had a wry grimace as he stooped 
to pick up his motor-coat. “This conver- 
sation is degenerating into a wrangle in 
which I have the traditional chance a 
snowball has in the place where motion- 
pictures were spawned. Mind 
lending me a hand, Linda? Can’t quite 
manage this thing with one arm.” 

And as, with an angry heart but gently, 
Lucinda draped the motor-coat over his 
shoulders, he pursued: “I’m to under- 
stand, then, my wishes count for nothing?” 

“You forget, what I don’t, Bel,” Lu- 
cinda said slowly, “that it was you who 
made the mode of life with which I was 
content impossible. If this life I’ve taken 
up is in some sense a makeshift, it’s all 
I’ve got to take the place of all I had. 
And one thing more you forget: If 1 
should give in to your wishes and leave 
Hollywood today, I would only be doing 
what you want to prevent, confessing by 
flight that my real interest in my picture 
work was my greater interest in Lynn 
Summerlad. For that reason alone—and 
not, as you believe, to spite you—I’ve got 
to and I’m going to go on to the end of 
this present production, at least.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” Bel owned 
squarely. “You may be right P Se 

He hesitated for a moment, the 
muscles of his face working beneath its 
day-old stubble; then flinging out his 
hand in the salute of the defeated, bowed 
and left her for once at a loss, intuition 
inextricably enmeshed in a mat of doubts. 


V 


HE finding of Nelly’s body crushed 

beneath the wreckage of a motor-car 

on the beach some fifty miles north 

of Los Angeles, gave the story of the 

Summerlad shooting an extended lease of 
[Continued on page 63) 
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Seven little helps to Beauty 


Mensieur Vivaudou wants to send you 


For years Monsieur Vivaudou has made aids to beauty to 
meet the exacting demands of the women of France 
where beauty is an art. 
America to know this subtle art of France. 


He wants 


aids to beauty. 
find in the case, for special treatments and preparations for in- 
dividual conditions. 
beauty aids, prepared under the personal direction of the greatest 
of French perfumers, will improve your attractiveness. 


VIVAUDOU’S 


MAQS 


Irresistible! 


Each article 
Beauty Case 


why Mavis creations are so 
popular with discrimina 


ting women 
you the finest 


ries at a price within every 
woman's reach. 


for this dainty red Beau 
It contains Mavis Face 
toilet water, rouge, 

cold cream, nail pol: 


o NEW YORK 
. ‘ 
¢ Please send me at once 
SEND TODAY Poe the Beauty Case containing 
—_ P samples oftheseven Vivaudou 
lipstick, Pa primary beautyaids. L[amenclos- 
a aad Pod ing 30cto pay for packing, mailing, etc. 


Vivomint, the new toothpaste. 
Yours on receipt of the coupon 
and 30c to pay for packing 


mailing, etc. 











yours for the asking~ 


WITH HIS COMPLIMENTS 


a dainty red Beauty Case, small enough 
to fit your vanity case, containing seven 
aids to the beauty which is every 
woman’s birthright. 





Now he wants the women of 


you to have this Beauty Case containing the seven primary 
Read carefully the beauty booklet, which you will 


You will be surprised how the use of these 


in this dainty 
will show you 
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The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 7] 


| 
crowd. Why, when you look the facts in | 
the face, Father, I simply don’t know any- 
body who isn’t . . . well, what you 
might call ‘on the inside.’ ” 
The elder Stanton cleared his throat. 
oi | 





“Well, far be it from me gt 
course, when you said somethin’ about a 
girl, in one o’ your letters last summer, 
I must have . . . I sort o’ got the 
| idea you wanted to be married. I was 

just goin’ to say there wasn’t any reason : 
why you couldn’t bring her right out to 
live at the house, till you decided where 
you want to build. But if you plan to stay ‘ 
east, that’s different.” He looked down at 
his Congress boots. “Well, it wouldn’t hurt | 
your feelings any if I kept on sendin’ you | 
your allowance, would it?” 

The boy was profuse with thanks, but ‘ x 
he steered carefully away from -the delicate 
topic of marriage. As though his father, LA } 
accustomed to breathe a denser atmosphere, FAMOUS WINDOWS 
couldn’t appreciate those sentiments and Mass. Institute of Technology 
emotions which stood higher than sea-level. 
And when he spoke of marriage, he spoke 














of mountaineering, for the girl in the case m OSTON TECH”— where 
was Helen Van Deman; her father was a youths of promise are de- 
descendant of the Knickerbockers, a mem- veloped into men of erform- 
ber of sacred clubs, a multi-millionaire, and | ance — engineers, architects— 

president of the Gibraltar Trust. Helen | men who do. 
didn’t know it yet, but Stanton had picked | The world’s greatest technical 
her out as the ideal wife. college can afford nothing but 
He wasn’t worried because Vaughn | the best in equipment—the new 
Parker, who seemed to like the little Van Educational Group of Buildings, 
Deman girl, too, had an independent in- which cost over $5,000,000, must 
» come and the additional asset of an old be appointed perfectly through- 
family name; he had beaten Parker twice, out. So, naturally, Hartshorn 
in successive campaigns, and he was ready | Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics 
mr to carry the war into Parker’s territory | are in use at Boston Tech; they 
and wage it for any stake and with any | were chosen for their thorough 
weapons. He simply had Parker’s number. | dependability and faultless 

Helen he regarded with complete appro- | appearance. 


bation. In a cool, platinumlike fashion, 
| she was exquisite; she was as modern as 
today’s newspapers; and she would install 
| her husband on the peak of her own social service, and is invariably 


na » 
e . 
When IS One 
| eminence and bring him a dowry of per- ha: wahontiion ul theah 
| haps half a million dollars. who would avoid chade 
O UNMLKtlIAS | “Helen,” he said, “when are you going | qwrauiies. 


to let me talk to you seriously about us?” 


She put her handson his arm. “Oh, 
don’t let’s be serious tonight, Paul.” 


In hotel and club, college 
and home, Hartshorn 
guarantees perfect shade 





“Does he?” The young man was 
thrilled; this was the prophecy of an expert. 
“But tell me when I can be serious?” 





One cannot always hide behind a mask, STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


AN you meet appraising glances with mee ee ee | 
the happy consciousness that your PPR oe ee” Oe 
complexion is above criticism? Or, Bek y= 

are you filled with dread because of an ugly ain aelo | 
blemished skin ? “I’m sure of it, Paul. Father says so.” 
| 


























however. There are times when even the Feat angle Oy winehing Gants: from 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
> . me : under er lashes. “Silly thing! ou 
most subtle aids to beauty fail to conceal combat to euleun san eee 
a faulty complexion and it is revealed in He gathered up ms boats: aah a 
@ att Sand ¥ Sl ene uncertainty and kissed her. e laughed at 
ff all its blotchy redness, oiliness, or other- him and teased him, but he went home 
SY wise unwholesome condition. exultant because she had made no protest. 
e- <A>. ; ‘ — od “ae 
ah Ny) But for the woman whois really anxious ¥ New Year's, he had made five 
“AN ) . ° . ¢ thousand dollars in the Street and he 
A. / i") ‘to improve her skin there is no need to was included in a pool which he ex- 
rh suffer such humiliation. Resinol Soap pected to net him fifty. Mr. Van Deman 
| . ora : . had complimented him on his work in the SrShould be a 
. /’.; is a positive aid to a fresher, healthier office and promoted him twice. His name  Dicskhe, desee 
) complexion. was crawling toward the top half of the growing baby if it 
candidates’ list at the Patroons Club. And “ \iy has loving care, 
/ i : : . — " yet there were moments when he sensed, roper food and 
L Se it night -—~ Sen : gentl} dimly, that the personal reaction to him, VO ann clothing. 
working its creamy tather well into the here and there, wasn’t quite as satisfying as 
\ scalitia ten Renee tian ‘Ditletieatie formerly. People still hailed him with | || NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
pores with the hnger tips. Itrinses easily , spontaneity, his invitations suffered no || Sold only by us are the softest and smoothest for 
~ . . nfants’ wear. “Non-) od Vv 
and leaves the face smoother, softer and curtailment, but there was something in the | jf ISPS Sivuge except silk warps 
; : e. ‘ . air, and he sensed it. e 
tingling with that freshened feeling he ee ere We Send Free a Sample Case 
which indicates returning skin health. | outright. Why, it was simply because he Rubber Sheeting. large lines of White Goods. 
Try 7 amet ey | had first been presented to society as a | pss ~saagp-adionen 
Try ad today, and see. | hero. Now, he was retired from active Also Illustrated Catalogue 
| duty, and a legion of fresh recruits were | chowtag pad ing KaBhed -p Rony + ny 
. . ri h ll. Society was about t | —y Baske a, a unc of nec 3 icles 
Sold by all druggists pe aay = he himself judged fi tet for exhectant mothers and the baby, and valuable 
and toilet goods dealers material success. He was learning a new For 25C aot po 
game, and the audience was waiting to see deyolh J es _ModeroFanse Patterns forbeby’s 
, ‘ how well he learned it. But Mr. Van Ms 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Dainty trial size cake free on request. Deman had prophesied another victory for Haebermee phe ag around the globe. 
Dept. 3-D, Resinol. Baltimore. Md him, and Stanton promised himself that he 











wouldn’t let it stop at a mere victory; he 
would turn it into a rout. 

A brief note came from his father, in 
February, to inquire if Paul would be 
pinched too hard if his remittances were 
cut in half. 

He replied, by return mail, that he was 
sorry business was so rotten and that he 
would try to scrape along on _ eighteen 
hundred; but at bottom he was scandalized. 
To think that a supposedly shrewd manu- 
facturer should conduct a profitable enter- | 
prise up to age sixty, and then put his head | 
into a noose of diminishing returns. | 

For his father’s sake, however, he was | or You 
much concerned; so that he demanded full e 
information. His father wrote back with | McCall's Magazine will 
refreshing optimism; it was the dull season, cre SP Santee & 
things would pick up, presently. Thence- taking care of McCall sub- 
forward, the letters from Rockville were scriptions in your neighbor- 

less in detail, but all of the same tenor, hood. Write now to Dept. 4D. 
= [Continued on page 36) 
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THEA4ELITTLE SHOE | 


—has this message for you, | 
-slenderized ankles and = |, 
pretty feet two. 
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See page 22 
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The Sheik’s Wife 


[Continued from page 11] 


The man moved forward a step. 

“Come with me,” he said in fair English 
“Hajji Ahmet wants to see you.” And, 
reading the question in her eyes: “He is 
my father, and the sheik of our tribe. I 
captured you. You are mine by right. But 
he’—he shrugged his shoulders—“‘he has 
the might! Come!” 

She rose and went with him. There 
was nothing else she could do. Too, a sort 
of apathy, of helplessness, of surrendering 
to fate was about her heart like a steely 
ring 

Outside, in the little oasis where the 
nomads had pitched their tents, the women 
were chattering over their cookpots, while 
the men were lolling about, polishing rifles 
and swords others attending to the picketed 
camels and horses. They did not show 
much interest as she passed, her hair stream- 
ing wildly, her white dress torn and bed- 
raggled. Only one woman—old, gnarled, 
berry-brown—pointed a mocking finger at 
her, laughed, spat, broke into a stream of 
guttural Arabic words—and the other 
women joined in her laughter. 

Entering another tent by the side of 
her captor, she found herself in the presence 
of an elderly, bearded Arab, sitting cross- 
legged on a heap of pillows by the side of 
a veiled woman. A number of Arab chiefs 
had gathered about. 

“Hajji Ahmet, the sheik,” said the 
younger man 

Then he turned to his father and ad 
dressed him in an undertone. They talked 
for several minutes, their voices at times 
rising shrill and sharp and angry, the 
younger man finally bowing, and turning 
to Nona. 

“My father,” he said, “will hold you for 
ransom. How much do you think the 
British will pay for you?” 

“Oh—anything!” she cried. “They will 
pay anything—anything—” 

“Ah—” 

Again father and son talked in Arabic, 
again the latter bowed 

“Insh’allah!” he said; and, to Nona: 
“Come!” 

“But—the ransom 

“Will be arranged!” 

He led her back to her tent; left and 
returned shortly afterwards with food and 
a cup of coffee. She ate and drank. But 
the coffee must have been drugged; for 
almost at once she fell into a heavy stupor, 
into terrible, black, fantastic dreams. 


HE was awakened by a hand being 
pressed over her mouth. She looked up, 
frightened, saw dimly through the semi- 

darkness a white-robed figure standing over 
her, heard a rapid, sibilant word of 
warning : 

“Sshh! Be quiet!”"—and it was a 
woman’s voice, an English voice. 

“VYou—you—” stammered Nona 
are an lnglish-woman ?” 

“T was! Once!” 

“But—who—who are you?” 

“7 am the sheik’s wife!’ came the voice 
out of the semi-darkness, and Nona re- 
membered the veiled woman who had sat 
by the side of Hajji Ahmet. “I was cap- 
tured in a raid over twenty years ago, as 
you were captured. I could have killed 
myself. But I was afraid. I chose the 
other way—” her hand stole up, touching 
her veil with a significant gesture. “I want 
to save you from the same fate if I can.” 

“But they are only holding me for 
ransom,” Nona whispered. 

“The sheik, my husband, would send 
you back—if the British pay—” 

“They will pay!” 

“I know! A messenger will be sent to 
them in a few days. But the sheik’s son— 
Moustaffa—” 

“The man who—” 

“Who captured you! He is wild, hot- 
blooded, eager, headstrong! He wants to 
take you away with him, into the farther 
desert, and many of the younger tribesmen 
are on his side. I fear there will be trouble.” 

“Father against son?” 

“Yes! And brother against brother! 
Why not? These desertmen are a savage, 
lawless breed !” 

“But,” sobbed Nona, “what shall I 
do? Have I no chance of escape?” 

“Pray that the messenger will be sent 
soon—that the British will pay soon—or 
come to your rescue! Otherwise you have 
no chance. The camp is well guarded. I 
risked my very life by coming here. And 
—if the British do not come—with rifles or 
with gold—and if there should be danger—” 

“What danger?” 

“Did I not tell you that father is against 
son? Did I not tell you that Moustaffa 
wants you?” 

“Yes—yes—” 

“Here!” The sheik’s wife pressed a 
small revolver into Nona’s hand. “Use 
this. It is the one I had—and failed to use 
—twenty years ago—” 

“Oh—the British will come—they will 
rescue you, too!” 

“No, no! It is too late—for me. 


“ 


—you 





Promise me that if you are rescued, you 
will never tell a living soul—about me 
that you met me—who I am—and was! 
Never to a living soul! All believe me 
dead. Promise—you won’t tell—?” 

“IT promise!” whispered Nona, and the 
next moment she was alone. 


HE fell prey to a terrible reaction; 

as she gripped the revolver, a curious 

sense of relief, a sensation of emptiness, 
as if nothing could ever matter. No, she 
said to herself, she would not be afraid 
when it came to danger, when she would 
have to choose, as the sheik’s wife had had 
to choose twenty years earlier. 

Again she fell asleep and again she was 
suddenly awakened, by a stirring of the 
tent flap. 

She sat up. Perhaps the sheik’s wife 
had returned. 

“That you?” she called softly. 

The next moment the tent flaps were 
torn apart. There was a rush of sandaled 
feet, a sweep and swing of burnoosed bodies 
leaping in. 

A torch flashed high outside, with a 
shimmer of golden sparks. Sharply out 
lined in its rays she saw the two men 
They were bearing down upon her \ 
lean, brown hand stretched out, clutched 
at her cloak. 

She fired; heard a choked cry, a gurgle, 
a sob, a curse breaking off in mid-air. 

Again she fired, tightly closing her eyes 

Other torches stabbed the night, send 
ing a crimson wedge through the tent flap 
She looked; and shuddered. Both her 
shots had gone home. There was one man 
prone on his face, the other on his back, 
one arm thrown across his eyes, as if 
trying to ward off the sending of fate. 

She looked from the tent. 

Outside men were fighting, swaying 
body to body, using naked steel, the women 
yelling high and shrill, encouraging the 
men, while the drums droned fiercely and 
the tom-toms sobbed like lost souls. 

Yes, she thought, the sheik’s wife had 
been right. The younger men, led by 
Moustaffa, had rebelled. They had not 
waited for the English to send ransom. 
They had struck at once, tonight, quick, 
and—came the next thought—she herself 
was the booty! She herself— 

She gripped her revolver 

“Din! Din! Fateh Mohammed!” rose 
the war cry; high-pitched voices taking it 
up like a satanic litany; all that packed 
blotch of humanity coiling and recoiling 
like a snake with innumerable heads 

“Din! Din! Fateh Mohammed!” 

Just outside the tent a man dropped as 
a spear struck home. She felt faint. The 
mass of swaying, fighting Arabs heaved like 
the bow, of a ship in a gale. The moon 
seemed fo swing to and fro in a blazing, 
yellow pendulum. She pulled together her 
snapping nerves. Suddenly the sheik’s 
wife appeared, disguised in a dark 
burnoose 

“Which side is winning?” asked Nona. 

“Moustaffa’s! Have you a bullet left?” 

“Yes!” 

“You—” 

“Yes,” Nona said gravely. “I know. 
I shall use it if—” 

She interrupted herself, standing tense, 
like a pointer at bay. 

“Listen!” she said. “Listen!” as borne 
on the wings of the west wind came a 
thunder of galloping horses, a rumbling and 
roaring, the keen yelp of army whistles, a 
crunching of artillery caissons. “The Eng- 
lish! Oh!” with a sob of relief. “We are 
saved! Don’t you understand?” She 
clutched the arm of the other woman who 
was silent, wide-eyed, immobile. “We are 
saved—saved !” 

“Saved!” the sheik’s wife echoed in a 
curiously monotonous voice. “Yes—twenty 
years too late—” 


HE firing came ever nearer. The 

bullets spat and whistled. An Arab, 

shot through the heart, crumpled like 
a dry stalk. 

“M’shallah!” peaked the cry. “L’farin- 
ghee—the English!”—and the sheik’s men 
attacked with renewed vigor, while Mous 
taffa’s party gave way, foot by foot. 

“Yah Shaitan!” another man fell. 

A horse, a few feet away, dropped and 
rolled on its back, waving its legs as in a 
pitiful appeal for mercy. There was an im- 
mense burst of sound as an artillery salvo 
belched up, then a terrible silence—the 
sharp, thin flashes and reports of rifles 
firing at will—and, quite near, a Cockney 
Tommy’s nasal twang: 

“Give ’em the steel, lads!” 

“They are here!” cried Nona. “Oh—” 
Regardless of danger she rushed to the tent 
flap, held it open wide. “Grey!” she called 
into the tumult. “Grey Denison—I am 
here—” 

She turned as she felt the other woman’s 
hand on her arm, as she heard a low 
question : 

Continued on page 66] 
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Belding’s 


Makers of Fine Silks 


for Gowns, Linings, Lingerie 


Jor Lingerie 
Lovely to look at, 
uxurious lo wear, 
and enduring past 
expectation 






New and unusual designs for small 
gifts, scarves, sports hats, sweaters, bags, 
etc., including a full color page of cross- 
stitch designs—all in 


Belding’s Book of 
Silk Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet 


Fifteen Cents, at your dealer’s or from 
Belding Bros. & Co., 902 Broadway, N. Y. 
Use Belding’s New Process Embroidery 
Silks — made of pure silk — for articles 
which must withstand long wear or fre- 
quent launderings and Belding’s Crochet 
Silks to give the utmost durability to cro- 
cheted articles. Belding’s Syirex—a fast 
dye artificial silk is especially adapted 
to dress embroidery. 
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able Linens of Real Gharm 
In Clark's ONT Book Ne f1 
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Beautiful Linens 
— or: dpe with Crochet and Embroidery 


fs taal 
£m i 


p AMELY dinners, formal entertain- 
ing, all the arts of hospitality are 
made more enjoyable by the use of 
handsome linens. 


CLARK’S 
Ok» 


BOOK No. 11 


is a treasure chest of suggestions and 
explicit directions for making embroid- 
ered and crocheted luncheon sets, 
centerpieces, bureau covers, towels, 
etc. Buy it from your dealer or from 
us for ten cents. 


CONTENTS 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Clark’s O..N. T. Book No. Il 


send ten cents to 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 75 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Princess Grand 


The piano in favor today is the 
small grand. The refined model 
shown above, represents its highest 
development. Embodying half a 
century's experience, it combines 
exquisite tone quality with remark- 
able power, durability and tune 
staying capacity. 


IVERS & POND 
| “PIANOS 


are built in but one quality—the highest 
—by the same interests, with the same 
artistic ideals today as in 1880. 500 leading 
Educational Institutions and nearly 70,000 
homes now use the Ivers and Pond. 


f How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & 
POND pianos direct from the factory. The 
piano must please or it returns at our expense 
|| for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
|| old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
| ment plans. 
| 


Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers 


{ Name 
la Address 












This Book 
, On Home 
\ Beautifying | 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting—explains how 
you can easily and economically refinish 
ind keep woodwork, furniture and floors 
in perfect condition. 


--Building?? 


If so, you will find this book particularly | 
interesting and useful, for it tells how to | 
finish inexpensive soft woods so they are as 
beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells | 
just what materials to use—how to apply 
them—includes color card—gives covering 
capacities, etc. 


— 


SON 
C JOHNSON 





Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on 
interior wood finishing—without cost or obligation, 


We will gladly send this book free and postpaid 
for the name and address of one of the best 
Painters in your locality And for 19¢ we will 
| also send you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s 
Liquid Prepared Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MC 4, Racine, Wis. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 



























VENTILATING 


RCH SHADES 


LIVE on your porch; eat—sleep 
—rest—visit there—enjoy per- 
fect privacy and healthful outdoor 
air, protected against scorching 
sunshine by Aerolux Porch Shades. 
Durable, economical, self-ventila- 
ting, beautiful. Won't flap in wind. 


Write for ‘‘Book of Porches’’ that 
shows how to make porches 
more attractive and useful 


The Aeroshade Company 
2228Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 
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The Captain 


Intervenes 


[Continued from page 28] 


heroically held her smile in the face of the 
tea-drinking group; held it until it froze; 
altogether her manner grew more and more 
uncertain as she neared them. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Jordan?” 
Madge greeted her in a tone a little more 
measured even than usual. And then as 
her astonished gaze sped along the line of 
strangers, travel-veiled and travel-dusted, 
“You're going to share some of your friends 
with me.” 

Mrs. Jordan—obviously she was one of 
those maladroitly active persons who always 
do the right thing at the wrong moment— 
brightened. 

“You're so sweet, dear Mrs. Delcevare. 
These ladies—they belong to my New York 
Luncheon Club—came on a motor excur- 
sion today from the city. And they were 
all crazy to see the General Delcevare relics. 
I brought them here on the chance you'd be 
in. I just knew you'd say yes if you were 
at home. Here’s a French lady—she doesn’t 
speak much English—Her son was killed 
at Verdun. Here, Madame Fayolle, let me 
introduce, you to Mrs. Delcevare.” 

Mrs. Jordan pulled forward a diminu- 
tive black silk figure. An instant percep- 
tion of the malapropos quality of the 
situation was written in the shrinking in 
every line of Madame Fayolle’s tiny, 
bright-eyed face. “But, Madame,” she 
said, all herself, and bowed. 

Madge shook hands with Madame 
Fayolle. Without proceeding further along 
the line, she succeeded, with a carefully- 
sustained pleasantness, in _ distributing 
cordiality. “And now, Madame Fayolle, let 
me introduce—” An imperceptible enlarge- 
ment of her manner brought Eileen Long 
and Maurice Van Baden into her audience. 
“Miss Long—Mr. Van Baden who is 
about to join our Embassy in Paris, who 
both speak your charming language and 
Captain Varick who was at the Argonne. 
Mr. Van Baden and Miss Long will ac- 
company you upstairs where the General’s 
things are kept. Miss Long will explain 
everything to you, and when you return 
there will be tea.” 

“Bully for you, Madge!” Varick ap- 
plauded inwardly again. He had meant— 
the instant the procession of excursionists 
appeared—to vanish. But now he told 
himself he must see the game through. 
Moreover, he was, each instant, more in- 
trigued by the vivid burnish on the delicate, 
quiet Madge Delcevare that he had once 
known. 

He did see the game through but he 
paid high for his sport. He marked when 
the procession, low-voiced but admiring, 
started upstairs, the managerial competency 
with which, passing from English to French 
and back again, Miss Long took command. 
He noted ‘when the procession, still admir- 
ing but shrill-voiced, returned, how decided 
was the half-humorous, half-commanding 
ascendency that Miss Long had established 
over Van Baden. And he observed, when 
the procession, tiresomely re-iterative of 
farewells, started for the door, how deeply 
Miss Long had impressed them. 

It was at the moment of departure that 
he paid for his amusement. Mrs. Jordan, 
the last of the line, paused at the threshold. 

“Oh, Mrs. Delcevare,” she pleaded, 
“won’t you change your mind about going 
on the motor committee for the Fiesta? 
We're selling an automobile on shares,” she 
turned in explanation to the others, “and 
Mrs. Delcevare is such a wonder at getting 
money out of people. Everybody told me 
it wouldn’t do any good to ask you again, 
but I just made up my mind that I'd 
chance it. Now can’t you possibly say 
yes?” 

“Your intuition was quite right, Mrs. 
Jordan,” Mrs. Delcevare assured her smil- 
ingly. “I declined at first because I thought 
I could not get enough help. But now 
that I can count on adequate assistance— 
for I am sure Captain Varick and Mr. Van 
Baden will come on the Committee with 
me. ‘* 


“By Jove, that Miss Long’s a wonder!” 
This was the beginning of a rhapsodic 
monologue from Van Baden which began 
the instant the two men left the Delcevare 
house and lasted through the walk which 
ended at the Varick house. 

“T wish you could have seen her hand- 
ling that bunch of trippers! I wish you 
could have heard their comments and ques- 
tions! But she answered the last deadly 
one of them. . . . asked questions her- 
self. . . . knew more about them when 
they left than they'll ever know about 
General Delcevare. . . . talking torrents of 
French to that little Madame Fayolle. .. . 
French better than mine . . . German 
equally good . . . a working knowledge of 
Italian . . . Lord, these women!” .. . 

Varick was glad when a brisk talk with 
his sister permitted him to unload a few 
—not all—of his queries and conjectures. 
Esther was voluble enough. 
(Continued on page 46] 
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Deep Brushing 


Disp brushing—when you can 
feel the brush on your scalp—that 
is the sort of brushing that stimu- 
lates the scalp, keeps it free from 
dandruff, and promotes the health 
and beauty of the hair. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- 
tor is the brush designed to give 
you all the benefits of thorough 
brushing and scalp massage. 


The bristles in this brush are 
set in tufts widely separated so 
that they penetrate clear through 
the hair to the scalp. 


Daily brushing with the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor will 
show good results in a short time. 


And it makes hair dressing so 
much easier. It guides every hair, 
every wayward lock, into position. 


Made in several different styles 
and finishes. Always sold in the 
yellow box. 


For sale at any store where 
hair brushes are sold 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING co., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 








Write for free t- 
lustrated booklet, 
“Ideas About Hair 
Dressing.”* 
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Try this 
Minute Tapioca Raisin Pie 


Boil for 15 minutes 4 tablespoons of Minute Tapioca, 
a pinch of salt, 4 cup of sugar and % cup of raisins in 
1 pint of hot water. Remove from stove and add 1 egg 
slightly beaten Line a deep plate with a pie crust, fill 
with the cooked tapioca, sprinkle with nutmeg or cin- 
namon Cover with a top crust and bake a delicate 


brown, or make with one crust and use a meringue. 


HIS is another way to serve 
Minute Tapioca. Minute 
Tapioca requires no soaking and 
may be thoroughly cooked in 15 
minutes. Serve it often, for it is both 
deliciousand nutritious. Always iden- 
tify it by the red and blue package. 
Send for free Minute Cook Book 
and folder of new receipts. 


soaking 4 

cook quickly 

Fee soup® 

aad all taplece 
eamacrunes ome 

Minute Tapioca CO. 


ORANGE, MASS 


” 
deserts 


” 


Minute Tapioca Co., 104 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 














That’s the best ice-cream 
I ever ate ! 


OW, I know why the stuff we buy doesn’t 
taste like this. Believe me, it’s the fresh 
eggs and cream we used that makes it so good. 


“Besides, when we freeze our own we can 
have something different every time. Let’s have 
fig tomorrow night. I'll turn the crank— easy 
when it’s an Alaska.” 


Quick freezing is as 
sured by the double 


Apple Ice Cream 


Take \% of a cup of sugar. 
Cream part of it with the 
yolk of 1 egg and add this 
with the remainder of the 
sugar and a teaspoon of 
vanilla to a pint of milk. 


action and high, nar- 
row can of the Alaska. 
The can turns one 
way, the dasher the 


the stiffly beaten whites of 
2 eggs and a cup of apples 
previously cooked to a 
mush. Finish freezing. (A 
cup of whipped cream can 


other, while the open : 
be added totheegg whites, 


atrating spoons on the : - 

; Freeze toa mush,thenadd but is not necessary.) 
dasher whip the cream 
fo 2 erfect " ofr P . 

*?P ‘ Send for a complete recipe book, addressing 
smoothnes , : 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CoO. 
Winchendon, Mass 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 
















so makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 
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The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 32] 


so that, by spring, Stanton wasn’t over- 
borne by memory when he went up to call 
on Helen Van Deman. 

The apartment, as always, possessed him 
by its luxury, its distinction. Twenty-two 
rooms—and the rental alone would appeal 
to the normal citizen as a small fortune. 
Helen, in her frock from the Rue de la Paix; 
Mr. Van Deman, who made the stock 
market go up and down with a nod, and 
made young men, socially and financially, 
with a smile. And Mr. Van Deman smiled 
at young Mr. Stanton; smiled and treated 
him as a familiar, and presently had the 
grace to immure himself in the library. 

Stanton, leaning against the mantel, 
tapped a cigarette against his palm. “Helen, 
do you realize that all this time I’ve 
never had one of your photographs?” 

“T’'ll give you one tonight.” * 

He lighted the cigarette. “That'll be 
very nice . Has your father told 
you what I told him this morning ?” 

“Why—what about?” 

He came forward. “Arithmetic bores 
you, I suppose, but here’s the story. The 
bank’s paying me three thousand; I’ve got 
a little income of my own; I’ve made 
twenty thousand in the last six months... . 
starting from scratch. In another year— 
oh, I couldn’t give you anything like this, 
but Mr. Van Deman probably . . .” He 
was interrupted, here, by a butler, who 
with Arctic impressiveness offered him a 
telegram on a salver. 

“For me?” said Stanton. “That’s funny.” 

“The doorman at your apartment sent 
it over, sir. He overheard you say where 
you were coming.” 

The telegram was from Rockville. It 
read: Your father dangerously ill. Take 
first available train. Answer. It was 
signed: Katharine S. Adams. 

He stood, crumpling the yellow sheet in 
his hand. 

“What is it, Paul?” 

“Tt’s—somebody ill at home.” 

“Oh—really? Who is it?” 

“It’s my father.” This was the first 
time she had heard him speak that word. 

He smoothed out the\bdlank and stared 
at it; and staring, wondered what on earth 
Kay Adams had to do with the situation. 
He remembered her distinctly—a fair, soft- 
complexioned, sweet-voiced girl who had 
once made him, for his divan, a pillow with 
the seal of his university embroidered on it. 
Freshman year, that was. He hadn’t seen 
her since. 

“Is it serious, Paul ?” 

He drew a long breath. “It must be. 
They want me to take the first train.” 

She touched his sleeve. “You'd better 
ae 

“T can take two minutes to finish what 
I was—” 

“Paul! You're not thinking about that? 
Not now?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you mustn't . . . We've 
got to have a long talk together, sometime. 
But this isn’t the time for it.” 

He straightened. “All right. But I 
want that photograph to take with me... 
I’m going, Helen. This minute. I know 
what you'd say, anyway. You'd say I’ve 
got to reckon with Vaughn. But I’m com- 
ing back—and marry you.” 


T home the doctor met him, and gave 
him his orders; Stanton tiptoed into 
the bedroom; his father opened his 

eyes and made an effort to smile and 
moved his fingers on the counterpane. 
Stanton sat down and held his hand for 
five mintues; the doctor spoke, guardedly ; 
Stanton got up and tiptoed out. 

Downstairs, the doctor said: “Oh, we 
hope to pull him through, eventually . . . 
but he isn’t exactly young any more, and 
he’s gone to pieces like the old one-hoss 
shay. He’s been working under too much 
strain.” 
“You think I'd better stay a few days?” 
The doctor stared. “Why, suit yourself. 
I said it looks as if we'd get him through.” 

Stanton flushed. “You didn’t need to 
take it like that By the way, isn’t 
Kay Adams here?” 

“Kay ?” 

“Why, yes. She sent me the telegram.” 

“Kay’s down at the factory.” He made 

a little grimace. “You haven’t kept in very 
close touch, have you? She’s been your 
dad’s executive secretary for the last two 
years. And look here—you can’t see him 
again right away; why don’t you run over 
to the plant and have a chat with her?” 

Joylessly, he went over to the plant— 

The Home of Capillite. Slow-footed, he 
approached the main office; a girl who hap- 
pened to be passing along the outer corridor 
saw him, stopped short, and came hurrying, 
hands outstretched. 


“Paul!” 

“Why—Kay! I’m awfully glad to see 
you!” 

“Well, I’m glad to see you. . Did 


you just come from the house? Come in 
and tell me what the doctor says.” 
[Continued on page 37] 
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Of Course She 


Used Carnation 


OULDN’T you like 
to know how to 
make all kinds of candy 
and sweetmeats at home? 
You can, easily, if you 
will send for the Carna- 
tion Candy Booklet and 
follow its simple direc- 
tions. When making 
candy, as in all cooking, 
use Carnation Milk. It is 
both economicaland con- 
venient. To reduce the 
richness of Carnation to 
that of whole milk, add 
an equal part of water to 
the Carnation you use. If 
youwant thinner milk, add 
more water. Send for the 
Carnation Cook Book. It 
contains 100 tested recipes. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. 


453 Consumers Building, Chicago 
553 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 


(a matic mn 
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The label is red and white 





Carnation Divinity Fudge—*s cup water, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 2 cups brown sugar, % teaspoon 
cream of tartar, 1 cup nuts, 2 tablespoons butter, 
% teaspoon orange peel, 4 cup Carnation Milk. 
Put sugar, Carnation Milk, water, butter, orange 
peel and cream of tartar in a stew pan. Stir thor- 
oughly untilit begins to boil. Cook until it forms a 
soft ball when tested in water. Remove from fire; 
stir vigorously; add vanilla. Arrange half nut meats 
ona greased pan. Pour the fudge over them. 

Parlor Bon Bons—Put equal parts of Carnation 
Milk and white of egg into a bowl; then stir in 
XXXX Confectioner’s sugar until mixture is stiff 
enoughtoshape. This fondant may be used as follows: 

Cinnamon Bon Bons—Fiavor % ot the fondant 
with cinnamon; color red and make it into squares, 
patties, or any other desired shapes. 

Pistachio Bon Bons—Fiavor % of the fondant with 
pistachio; color green and make into squares or 
patties. 

Chocolate Bon Bons— Flavor * of the fondant with 
peppermint, make into patties and dip in melted 
chocolate; place on a greased paper and let harden. 

Stuffed Dates—Flavor % of the fondant with 
vanilla. Remove stones from dates, fill with fondant. 
The dates may be rolled in sugar if desired. 


The Carnation Cook Book contains 
more than100 tested economical recipes. 
You will find many helpful suggestions 
init. It will be sent free at your request. 
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The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 36] 


He followed her to a cubicle which had 
altered in no single detail since last he had 
crossed the threshold. 

“Why, his condition’s about the same 
‘ But Kay, you haven’t changed a 
particle. I’d have known you anywhere.” 

Her expression puzzled him. “Really, 
would you? ‘ But you've changed.” 

“Do you think so? Jove! this 
place looks natural. I hear you've been 
here a couple of years, Kay, I’d have 
thought you'd done some housekeeping.” 

“Yes, I’ve been here ever since I left 
business-school in Chicago, but I haven’t 
had time to think about that. Why, Paul, 
you don’t seem to realize what we've been 
through !” 

“How do you mean?” 

She gasped. “How do I mean!” 

“Oh, I knew business fell off a bit, last 
winter—and Father must have let himself 
get too upset about it. But what else?” 


HE sat drumming on the desk. There 

was a certain smartness about her... . 

He tried to analyze it. It wasn’t at all 
the mint-mark he had expected to find in 
Rockville. She was girlish, but what you 
might also call womanly. And she was 
very pretty. She had Helen Van Deman’s 
coloring. 

She looked up. “Paul,” she said, un- 
expectedly, “why didn’t you come back to 
Rockville ?” 

“Why, for one thing, I wasn’t asked.” 

“You weren’t asked! Did you think he 
was going to beg you * 

“Why, it simply wasn’t ever discussed, 
Kay—and what would be the sense in a 
man’s going to college at all, getting out in 
the world like that, if it was just to come 
back to this sort of thing?” 

She studied him a moment. “Yes,” she 
said, “you’ve changed, Paul. You're quite 
a different person. Your new crowd must 
have taught you a lot. Among other things, 
how to be ashamed of your own father.” 

Her tone angered him. “Oh, don’t talk 
nonsense!” He stood up. “And if you 
suppose I’ve come all the way out here, at 
a time like this, to listen to—” 

“Paul! Wait a minute. I’m sorry I 
said it so soon; I was going to say it 
anyway, but—maybe there won't be a 
better chance. I just want to tell you what 
everybody here is thinking about you—” 

He hesitated. “Well?” His tone was 
thinly-veiled indifference. 

She too, had risen. “Of course, every- 
body knows where you’ve been, and what 
grand people you've met, and all that—and 
why you haven’t been home since that foot- 
ball game. But—oh! there’s one thing first! 
When Mr. Stanton went east to see you, 
Paul, whom did he meet? Not that he 
hasn’t tried to excuse you, but—” 

He shrugged his shoulder, impatiently. 
“That’s perfect nonsense, as I said before. 
As a matter of fact, he wouldn't have liked 
my crowd, and they wouldn’t have liked 
him. They wouldn’t have understood each 
other. That’s all. And it’s not anybody’s 
fault, is it?” 

Her voice had dropped a_ semi-tone. 
“Well, people seem to think it’s yours .. . 
They seem to think you've acted pretty 
queerly for a boy whose father sacrificed as 
much for him as yours did.” 

“I’m not aware of any particular 
sacrifice.” 

“Why, Paul! What do you suppose he 
sold out the other two companies for?” 

“Well, not for any sacrifice—for a 
profit.” 

Her eyes were very grave. “Paul, there 
isn’t a man, woman or child in Rockville 
who doesn’t know why he did it. He was 
just trying to have a business that was 
refined enough to suit you.” 

Stanton was growing warm. “Why, 
Kay, that’s silly. There wasn’t the slightest 
possible chance that I’d—” 

“Oh, everybody knows that now; but 
even after he saw how you could behave to 
him, he could send you your checks every 
month when you were playing round with 
millionaires; and he was down to almost 
his last dollar!” 

His gesture of superb intolerance froze 
in mid-air. “What?” he said. 

She nodded. “Oh, yes . he was 
a rich man, Paul—that is, he was rich for 
Rockville; and all he had to do was to 
keep on, and be really rich. But he sold 
first one company and then the other, and 
put everything into Capillite—risked every- 
thing, at his age!—to have a business you 
wouldn’t be too proud to come back to.” 

“You—you're trying to tell me that—” 

“Oh, yes; everybody knows it! He 
turned everything upside down, to make it 
so you’d be satisfied with it. He’s been 
working twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a 
day for the last year and a half—just 
trying to save what he could . . . We 
aren’t solvent. Mr. Stanton mortgaged his 
house last winter—he hasn’t drawn _ his 
salary for months. . . .” 

The boy had lost some of his veneer. 
“Why, Kay—why—that’s ghastly!” 





“Ghastly! I should say it is! And 
now he’s old, and he’s tired, and he’s dis- 
couraged, and he’s disillusioned 
and there isn’t any fight left in him.” 

He wet his lips. “Coming all in a 
bunch, Kay—finding Father the way he is, 
and then getting this Naturally, I 
wish I'd known how things were going, but 
—what can I do now?” 

“Well, you're here, aren’t you? . . . 
If I were in your place, it seems to me I'd 
want to make every sacrifice I could 
at least, stay with your father as long as 
he wants you and needs you, and stay with 
the wreck of the business until it went 
down Gee 

He stood, immovable. He was gazing 
at her, gazing beyond her, to Park Avenue, 
and the Gibraltar Trust. He saw a vision 
of Helen Van Deman, and of her father; 
their voices rang in his ears—praise from 
the man, and half-encouragement from the 
daughter. His own crowd against his own 
father. 

“And it all began,” she said, subdued, 
“the day you played in that first Yale 
game. That’s what did it to you. That 
was the wmluckiest luck a man ever had.” 

He bit his lip. “If a little money would 
do the company any good, Kay—” 

“We need twelve thousand tomorrow.” 

He drew a heavy breath. “I can do 
better than that. I can raise about twenty- 
two.” 

“But it isn’t only the money, Paul. 
Don’t you see what I—” 

His gesture stopped her. “I know it. 
That’s why I’m—planning to stick around 
awhile.” 


HE photograph of Helen was on his 

mantel, and morning and evening it 

consoled him for the antagonism 
which at first he felt on every side. He 
wasn’t used to antagonism, and it stirred 
his blood and hardened his chin. His 
clothes, which in New York had been 
merely fashionable, here were extreme. And 
finally, whatever he said was assumed to 
be meant as patronizing and was resented 
accordingly. 

The photograph consoled him, and so 
did Helen’s letters. These generally ran to 
a dozen pages, a dozen words to the page; 
there was not as much romance in them 
as he would have liked, but they were very 
friendly and inspiring. Mr. Van Deman, 
too, had sent him a sympathetic message 
and given him an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence. This helped to cheer his exile. 

In the course of time, he discovered that 
consolation, of a sort, was also to be drawn 
from Katharine Adams. In the beginning, 
he had felt that he could never forgive the 
bitterness of her indictment; but in forming 
this conclusion, he had forgotten how 
charming she was, and how, if he remained 
for any length of time in Rockville, he was 
certain to be thrown with her. On re- 
newed acquaintance, he found that her 
companionship was actually stimulating. 
He talked to her, unreservedly, about every- 
thing on earth except Helen Van Deman: 
he even expressed to her his sense of obli- 
gation for what she had done for him. 

At the end of a month, he was aware 
that public favor had veered toward him. 
“But I wish you’d tell me,” he said to 
Kay, “what in the world I’ve done.” 

“For one thing,” she said, “you’ve saved 
the company—for the present, anyway— 
and people know it.” 

“Why, I’ve put in a little money, but 
as far as my time at the factory is worth, 
it’s a joke.” 

She shook her head. “That isn’t it, so 
much. You've furnished morale. Granted 
you don’t know anything about Capillite, 
and care less—but you see it was always a 
one-man business. You don’t have to 
know anything about it. You're moral 
support.” 


HE summer waned; autumn was upon 
them. 
“I'd sure like to get to the game 
this year,” said Stanton reflectively. 

Katharine surveyed him. “Well, why 
not? You’ve earned it. And business is 
picking up, too.” 

He shook his head. “No credit to me 
; And Father isn’t strong enough to 
put on the harness, and one of the family 
has got to be on the job.” He looked 
down at her, amusedly. “What’s the idea? 
First you bawl me out for not being in 
Rockville, and then as soon as I get here, 
you try to chase me away.” 

She had turned her profile to him. 
“You'll be going back soon—for good.” 

Watching her, he was reminded that 
when he went away, he should miss her 
tremendously. “What makes you think so?” 

“Am I blind? And deaf? Do you 
suppose J think you’ve told me everything 
you could?” 

Reminiscently, he was fingering the two 
little gold footballs on his watch-chain. He 
was wondering what Kay would think of 

[Continued on page 38] 
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about babies 
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Baby Rash and Skin Irritations 


By the Head of the Research Laboratories of Bauer & Black 


‘\ CIENCE has lately made astonish- 
S ing advancements in infant hygiene. 

Recent investigations show that three 
babies in five suffer with diaper rash, 
urine scald or other form of skin 
irritation. 


Hence, when baby is cross and try- 
ing, modern baby specialists are now 
directing mothers to look first for one 
of those conditions, rather than for a 
more serious disorder. 


The purpose of the following is to 
explain, in simple terms, the cause of 
irritations and to offer mothers, free 
and postpaid, liberal test packages of 
a new and radically different way to 
overcome them. 
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ude moisture. It is nature expelling 
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intensely so. 


These acids make the skin raw, ten- 
der, susceptible to rash. Infection 
often follows. Urine scald is sheer tor- 
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pression in an unfortunate choice of 
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edible fats. It lathers freely, dries 
slowly and rinses off readily. It con- 
tains a slight percentage of zinc oxide, 
hence is mildly healing. Bland and 
soothing, it proves a safe soap for your 
baby. 
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The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 37) 


Helen, and what Helen would think of Kay. 
“You wouldn’t blame me, then? Even 
after what you said to me before?” 

Her answer was delayed. “No, I 
wouldn’t blame you. How could I?” 

This intention, on Mr. Stanton’s side, 
was partly the virtue of necessity. Out of 
a clear sky, a little bird had brought the 
rumor that a great drug syndicate was 
about to make an offer. Mr. Stanton 
knew that his own days as a hustling execu- 
tive were over, and he knew that Paul, 
was simply unfitted for it. 

He regarded his son, benevolently. “If 
I can just get out of the thing what I put 
in it, Paul—and it looks as if I could—I 
guess I'll sell all right. Wouldn’t you?” 

The younger man frowned. “But what 
would you do with yourself? You wouldn’t 
be happy just to sit around and loaf!” 

“No—don’t believe I would. But there’s 
things I could do. Of course, if 
you were a different breed of youngster, I 
wouldn’t sell; but Capillite ain’t a scheme 
that’s got much lure for you. . . . Well, 
s’pose I sell, what d’you want me to do 
for you?” 

“For me?” 

“Why, it’s this way, boy. All I’ve got 
is goin’ to be yours, sometime; I'd rather 
you got it as a present instead of a 
legacy. You been a good son—” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake!” 

“Well, you fave. You come through. 
I'll fix it for you so you can go in with 
your old crowd again and on a blamed 
sound footin’. Is that it? Or if it’s the 
way some people seem to think it is—if 
you’ve got any idea of marryin’ Kay 
Adams—” 

“What!” 

“Sure! Lots o’ folks ask me about 
it . . . Well, if you got any such no- 
tion as that in your head, maybe you'd 
like to go into the bankin’ business. Here, 
I mean. Only you decide what you want, 
and let me know.” 

The boy was dumfounded. To be sure, 
it was Kay who had held up the mirror to 
him; and except for that, he would still 
be a source of sorrow te his father, of 
ridicule to Rockville and of unquiet to 
himself. He felt a weighty obligation to 
her; he had told her so. But then, in 
addition to their association at the office, 
he had been seeing her so constantly, after 
office hours. Obviously, he had made her 
conspicuous; so much so that people gos- 
siped about it. And he hadn’t told her a 
word about Helen Van Deman. 

He knew, positively, that Helen had 
never been in love with him and that never 
could she be in love with him, in the sense 
that he meant; she had been brought up to 
enjoy every luxury save that ef spontaneous 
emotion. She might be fond of him, re- 
spect him, admire him, even marry him; 
but the marriage itself would be without 
salt 


O, in a mood which was fundamentally 
confused, he went to Katharine. “I’m 
sort of up in the air, Kay .. . It’s 

about the whole thing—and I guess I'd 
feel better if I told you abcut it.” 

His voice startled her. “About what?” 

“Everything.” 

She was watching him, 
“Don’t, unless you want to.” 

Abruptly, he sat down beside her, and 
began—began with that afternoon when, 
with four minutes to play, he had raced 
out from the side lines to report himself to 
the referee and play, for the first time, 
against Yale He told her of every 
littleness, every ingratitude, to which he 
had stooped afterward. He told her of 
his father’s present generosity. He spared 
himself nothing, but he tried to spare 
Katharine something, so that he still didn’t 
mention Helen Van Deman. “And if I’ve 
done anything real,” he said, “or if people 
in Rockville think I have, or if you do, 
it’s because you made me. You've been 
wonderful, Kay, always . . . Do you 
want me to stay in Rockville—with you?” 

She looked away from him. “Why— 
no, Paul,” she said. 

At first, he imagined it was great relief 
which set his heart to pounding; after 
that, he was aware of a spiritual heaviness 
as though he had been crushed by disaster. 
“You—don’t care for me at all, then?” 

She turned back, her eyes luminous. 

“Care for you, Paul? .. . Why, 
ever since we were children in school to- 
gether ! But you see, I understand 
you so well—’” Her smile was a pathetic 
failure—“You don’t want me, Paul; you 
want somebody else.” 

His chin was very firm and resolute. 
“If that were true, Kay, would I ask you 
to marry me?” 

“Tt is true, Paul. And you're not asking 
me out of your heart; you're asking me out 
of gratitude. That’s the kind of man you 
are—now. Giving me a chance you think 
I deserve, for what you think I’ve done for 
you. You've told me so; you didn’t know 
you were telling me, but you were. ZJ 

[Continued on page 40} 
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} The Forest and Mr. Sard 


[Continued from page 8) 


Sanchez sneered, accusing Sard of want- 
ing a body-guard to escort him to his own 
home. “In this accursed forest,’ he in- 
sisted, “five of us would attract attention 
where one alone, with sufficient stealth. can 
slip through into the open country.” 

“Divide the gems first,” growled Geor- 
giades, “and then let each do what pleases 
him.” 

“That,” nodded Quintana, “is also my 
opinion. It is so settle. Attention!” Two 
pistols were in his hands as by magic. With 
a slight smile he laid them on the moss 
beside him. 

He then spread a large white handker- 
chief flat on the ground; and from his 
pockets, he poured out the glittering cas- 
cade. Yet, like a feeding panther, every 
sense remained alert to the slightest sound 
or movement elsewhere; and when Geor- 
giades grunted from excess emotion, Quin- 
tana’s right hand held a pistol before the 
grunt had ceased. 

Both pistols in his hands, he looked 
down at the scintillating heap of jewels. 

“T estimate two and one quartaire mil- 
lion of dollaires,” he said simply. “It has 
been agree that I accep’ for me the erosite 
gem known as The Flaming Jewel. In 
addition, messieurs, it has been agree that 
I accep’ for myse’f one part in five of the 
remainder.” 

A fierce silence reigned. Every wolfish 
eye was on the leader. He smiled, rested 
his pair of pistols on either knee. 

“Ts there,” he asked softly, “any gentle- 
man who shall objec’ ?” 

“Who,” demanded Georgiades hoarsely, 
“is to divide for us?” 

“It is for such purpose,” explained 
Quintana suavely, “that my frien’, Emanuel 
Sard, has arrive. Monsieur Sard is a 
brokaire of diamon’s, as all know.” 

Sard had been standing with one fat 
hand flat against the trunk of a tree. Now, 
at a nod from Quintana, he squatted down, 
and, with the same hand that had been 
resting against the tree, he spread out the 
pile of jewels into a flat layer. 

As he began to divide this into five 
parts, still using the flat of his pudgy hand, 
something poked him lightly in the ribs. 
It was the muzzle of one of Quintana’s 
pistols. 

Sard, ghastly pale, looked up. His palm, 
sticky with balsam gum, quivered in Quin- 
tana’s grasp. 

“T was going to scrape it off,” he gasped. 
“The tree was sticky—” 

Quintana, with the muzzle of his pistol, 
detached half a dozen diamonds and rubies 
that clung to the gum on Mr. Sard’s palm. 

“Wash!” he said drily. 

Sard, sweating with fear, washed his 
right hand with whiskey from his pocket- 
flask, and dried it for general inspection. 

“My God,” he protested tremulously, 
“it was accidental, gentlemen.” 


(ite bar shoved him aside and with 
the barrel of his pistol pushed the 
flat pile of gems into five separate 
heaps. Only he and Georgiades knew that 
a magnificent diamond had been lodged in 
the muzzle of his pistol. The eyes of the 
Greek flamed with rage at the trick, but he 
awaited the division before he should come 
to any conclusion. 

Quintana coolly picked out The Flam- 
ing Jewel and pocketed it. Then, to each 
man he indicated the heap which was to 
be his portion. 

A snarling wrangle instantly began, 
Sanchez objecting to rubies and demanding 
more emeralds, and Picquet complaining 
violently concerning the smallness of the 
diamonds allotted him. 

Sard’s trained eyes appraised every al- 
lotment. Without weighing, and, lacking 
time and paraphernalia for expert examina- 
tion, he was inclined to think the division 
fair enough. 

Quintana got to his feet lithely. 

“For me,” he said, “it is finish. With 
my frien’ Sard I shall now depart. Messi- 
eurs, I embrace and salute you. A bientot 
in Paris—if it be God’s will! 

Sard, seized with a sort of still terror, 
regarded Quintana with enormous eyes. 
Torn between dismay of being left alone 
in the wilderness, and a very natural fear 
of any single companion, he did not know 
what to say or do. 

En masse, the gang were too distrust- 
ful of one another to unite on robbing any 
individual. But any individual might 
easily rob a companion when alone with 
him. 

“Why—why can’t we all go together,” 
he stammered. “It is safer, surer—” 

“I go with Quintana and you,” inter- 
rupted Georgiades, smilingly; his mind on 
the diamond in the muzzle of Quintana’s 
pistol. 

“IT do not invite you,” said Quintana. 
“But come if it pleases you.” 

“T also prefer to come with you others,” 
growled Sanchez. “To roam alone in this 
filthy forest does not suit me.” 

Picquet shrugged his shoulders, turned 


on his heel in silence. When he had dis- 
appeared among the trees, Quintana looked 
inquiringly at the others. 

“Eh, bien, non alors!” snarled Geor- 
giades suddenly. “There are too many in 
your trupeau, mon capitaine. Bonne 
chance!” 

He turned and started noisily in the 
direction taken by Picquet. 

They watched him out of sight; listened 
to his careless trample after he was lost to 
view. When at length the last distant 
sound of his retreat had died away in the 
stillness, Quintana touched Sard with the 
point of his pistol. 

“Go first,” he said suavely. 

“For God’s sake, be a little careful of 
your gun—” 

“I am, my dear frien’. It is of you that 
I may become careless. You will mos’ kin’ly 
face south, and you will be kin’ sufficient 
to start immediate. Tha’s what I mean. 
thank you. . . . Now, my 
frien’, Sanchez! Tha’s correc’! Me. I 
march in the rear. So we shall pass to the 
eas’ of thees Star Pon’, then between the 
cross-road an’ Ghost Lake; an’ then we 
shall repose; an’ one of us, en vidette shall 
discover if the Constabulary have patrol 
beyon’ . . . Allons! March!” 


II 
UIDED by Quintana’s directions, the 
three had made a wide detour to the 
east, steering by compass for the 
cross-roads beyond Star Pond. 

In a dense growth of cedars, on a little 
ridge traversing wet land, Quintana halted 
to listen. 

Sard and Sanchez, supposing him to be 
at their heels, continued on, pushing their 
way blindly through the cedars, clinging to 
the hard ridge in terror of sink-holes. But 
their progress was slow; and they were still 
in sight, fighting a painful path amid the 
evergreens, when Quintana suddenly squat- 
ted close to the moist earth behind a 
juniper bush. 

At first, except for the threashing of 
Sard and Sanchez through the massed ob- 


structions ahead, there was not a sound . 


in the woods. 

After a little while there was a sound— 
very, very slight. No dry stick cracked; no 
dry leaves rustled; no swish of foliage; no 
whipping sound of branches disturbed the 
intense silence. 

But, presently, came a soft, swift rhythm 
like the pace of a forest creature in haste— 
a discreetly hurrying tread which was more 
a series of light earth-shocks than sound. 

Quintana, kneeling on one knee, lifted 
his pistol. The cedars were moving just 
beyond him now. He waited until, through 
the parted foliage, a face appeared. 

The loud report of his pistol struck 
Sard with, the horror of paralysis. Sanchez 
faced about with one spring, snarling, a 
weapon in either hand. 

In the terrible silence they could hear 
something heavy floundering in the bushes, 
choking, moaning, thudding on the ground. 

Sanchez began to creep back; Sard, 
more dead than alive, crawled at his heels. 
Presently they saw Quintana, waist deep 
in juniper, looking down at something. 

And when they drew closer they saw 
Georgiades lying on his back under a cedar, 
the whole front of his shirt from chest 
to belly a sopping mess of blood. 

There seemed no need of explanation. 
The dead Greek lay there where he had 
not been expected, and his two pistols lay 
beside him where they had fallen. 

Sanchez laid a cool hand on the dead 
man’s heart; then, satisfied, rummaged 
until he found Georgiades’ share of the 
loot. 

Sard, hurriedly displaying a pair of 
clean but shaky hands, made the division. 

When the three men had _ silently 
pocketed what was allotted to each, Quin- 
tana pushed curiously at the dead man 
with the toe of his shoe. 

“Peste!” he remarked. “I had place, 
for security, a ver’ large diamon’ in my 
pistol barrel. Now it is within the interior 
of this gentleman. .’ He turned to 
Sanchez: “I sell him to you. One sap- 
phire. Yes?” 

Sanchez shook his head with a slight 
sneer: “We wait—if you want your 
diamond, mon capitaine.” 

Quintana hesitated, then made a grimace 
and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “he has swallow. Let 
him digest. Allons! March!” 

But after they had gone on—two 
hundred yards, perhaps—Sanchez stopped. 

“Well?” inquired Quintana. Then, with 
a sneer: “I now recollec’ that once you 
have been a butcher in Madrid , 
Suit your tas’e, l’ami Sanchez.” 

Sard gazed at Sanchez out of sickened 
eyes. 

“You keep away from me until you’ve 
washed yourself,” he burst out, revolted. 
“Don’t you come near me till you’re clean!” 

Quintana laughed and seated himself. 

(Continued on page 41] 
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The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 38] 


won't let you be a martyr, Paul .. . 
So please don’t be hurt, and don’t be 
sorry Just go back to her, who- 
ever she is—and I hope she’s everything 
you dream . You've evened things 
up in Rockville; go back to your own 
crowd. It’s the right crowd for you; 
you've always said so. Only don’t forget 
what you’ve learned in Rockville, dear... . 
and that’s how to be a man—like tonight.” 
Later, in his own room, he gazed in- 
terminably at the photograph of Helen 
and at the packet of letters she had written 
him. He slipped two or three, the most 
recent, from under the ribbon which bound 
them He gave it out that he was 
making a business trip to New York. 


T sight of her, his heart bounded 
once—and stood still. She was very 
beautiful, but her metropolitan poise 

was acute; she came to him quickly enough, 
and gave him her hands, but all her emo- 
tion was compressed into small space. 

“Why, Paul! When did you get here?” 

“This afternoon.” He laughed ner- 
vously. “You'll notice I didn’t waste any 
time getting up here.” 

“No . . . Well, sit down, and tell 
me what have you been doing?” 

“T’ve been busy And you?” 

“It’s been a_ terrible season, Paul. 
Hectic. Every minute. Just a dog’s life. 
You know.” 

Oddly, he wasn’t wondering what Helen 
would think of Kay, but what Kay would 
think of Helen. “I haven’t seen the New 
York papers much. What’s happened? 
Who’s married, who’s engaged and who’s 
divorced ?” 

She didn’t answer at once. “I'd have 
written you within a day or two, Paul. 
I’m engaged myself.” 

There was a grim silence. Something 
in him was hurt, devilishly; but to his 
perplexity, it didn’t seem to be his heart. 
Was it his pride—his conceit? “To— 
Vaughn ?” 

“Yes. I was going to write you.” 

Again silence. “You know, I wish you 
all kinds of good luck, Helen - 

For the first time that he could re- 
member her eyes had depths in them. “I 
was awfully happy when you got over it 
yourself, Paul.” 

He raised his head. “When I got over 
it myself? When was that?” 

“This summer. It kept creeping out in 
your letters. What was it? Did you find 
the right girl out there, after all?” 

He was very calm. “You were glad, 
you say Does that mean that if 
we'd ever had that serious talk together—” 

Her voice was low and almost tender, 
as though to a child. “How could it have 
been, Paul? Everybody liked you—I liked 
you tremendously. I wanted you for a 
friend. You were different, at first. That’s 
why we liked you; you were so different 
from the rest of us. And then you were— 
just an imitator. And even then, I was 
awfully fond of you, because I knew what 
was underneath. I didn’t want to lose you. 
I suppose I never should have kissed you— 
but that was just friendship . . . You 
see, Vaughn and I had always had a sort of 
understanding. . . .” 

He got to his feet, tardily. “So— 
honestly—I never had a chance? Why 
didn’t you tell me, that last night?” 

“Could I explain then—when_ they’d 
telegraphed you that maybe your father 
was dying? . I'd have told you 
why . . . I'd have told you I couldn't 
afford a man who was just making believe 
all the time, Paul—making believe to be 
rich, making believe to be a snob, making 
believe his home and his family weren't 
what they were and oh, if you'd 
only known it, Paul, you were a thousand 
times nicer when you came up to Tuxedo 
that very first time! | You’ve got some 
of it back, now. You've got it back this 
summer. Oh, Paul dear, why will people 
like you try to be people like us?” 

His palms were damp, and cold. “You 
—knew I was a bit of a four-flusher?” 

“Why, we knew all about you—before 
you ever came to Tuxedo, Paul.” 

“You did? . . .” said Stanton 
“Well—where can I get hold of Vaughn?” 

“At the club, probably. Why? P 
You're not going so soon, are you?” 

“Why, in the first place,” he said, “I 

want to congratulate him—and in the sec- 
ond place, I want to take back something 
I said to him once. Two years ago. The 
last thing I ever said on a football field.” 


OMEWHAT dazedly, he walked over 
S to the Patroons Club to see Vaughn 

Parker. Parker wasn’t there, but in 
the grill and in the lounge and in the read- 
ing-room, there were a score of old ac- 
quaintances; they greeted him cheerfully, 
they demanded to know where he had 
been, and what he had been doing—and 
subsequently, there was a blank. Embar- 
rassment came upon him; then, in a flash, 
he saw the truth. He had been out of 

[Concluded on page 40) 
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The Forest and Mr. Sard 


[Continued from page 39] 


Sanchez, with a hang-dog glance at him, 
turned and sneaked back on the trail they 
had traversed. Before he was out of sight 
Sard saw him fish out a Spanish knife 
from his hip pocket and unclasp it. 

Almost nauseated, he turned on Quin- 
tana in a sort of frightened fury: 

“Come on!” he said hoarsely. “I don’t 
want to travel with that man! I won't 
associate with a ghoul! My God, I'm a 
respectable business man—” 

“Yaas,” drawled Quintana, “tha’s what 
I say always myse’f; my frien’ Sard he 
is ver’ respec’able, an’ I trus’ him like I 
trus’ myse’f.” 

As he passed Sard he looked curiously 
into the man’s frightened eyes. There was 
not the slightest doubt that Sard was a 
coward. 

“You shall walk behin’ me,” remarked 
Quintana carelessly. “If Sanchez fin’ us, it 
is well; if he shall not, that also is ver’ 
well. . . . We go, now.” 


ANCHEZ made no effort to find them. 
They had been gone half an hour be- 
fore he had finished the business that 

had turned him back. 

After that he wandered about hunting 
for water—a rivulet, a puddle, anything. 
Casting about him, hither and thither, for 
some depression that might indicate a 
stream, he came to a heavily wooded slope, 
and descended it. 

There was a bog at the foot. With his 
fouled hands he dug out a basin which 
filled up full of reddish water, discolored 
by alders. 

As he stood there, examining his cloth- 
ing, and washing what he could of the 
ominous stains from sleeve and shoe, very 
far away to the north he heard a curious 
noise—a far, faint, unfamiliar sound. 

If it were a voice of any sort there 
was nothing human about it. ‘ 
Probably some sort of unknown bird. . . . 
If it were a bird it must be a large one, 
he thought. . . . Because there was a 
certain volume to the cry. . . . Per- 
haps it was a beast, after all. 

Sanchez was suddenly afraid. Scarcely 
knowing what he was doing he began to 
run along the edge of the bog. , 

He was tired, or thought he was, but 
the alarming sounds were filling his ears 
now; the entire forest seemed full of them, 
echoing in all directions, coming in upon 
him from everywhere, so that he knew not 
in which direction to run. 

But he could not stop. Demoralized, 
he darted this way and that; terror winged 
his feet; the air vibrated above and around 
him with the dreadful, unearthly sounds. 

The next instant he fell headlong over 
a ledge, struck water, felt himself whirled 
around in the icy, rushing current, rolled 
over, tumbled through rapids, blinded, 
deafened, choked, swept helplessly in a 
yast green wall of water toward something 
that thundered in his brain an instant, then 
dashed it into roaring chaos. 

Half a mile down the turbulent outlet 
of Star Pond,—where a great sheet of 
green water pours thirty feet into the 
tossing foam below—and spinning, dipping, 
diving, bobbing up like a lost log after 
the drive, the body of Senor Sanchez 
danced all alone in the wilderness, spilling 
from soggy pockets diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds, into crystal caves where 
only the shadows of slim trout stirred. 


RY far away to the eastward Quin- 
tana stood listening, clutching Sard 
by one sleeve to silence him. 

Presently he said: “My frien’, some- 
body is hunting with houn’s in this fores’. 

“Maybe they are not hunting us, but, 
for me, I shall seek running water.” 

He turned westward; but he had taken 
scarcely a dozen strides when Sard came 
panting after him: 

“Don’t leave me!” gasped the terrified 
diamond broker. 

Quintana faced him abruptly—with a 
terrifying smile and glimmer of white 
teeth—and shoved a pistol into the fold of 
fat beneath Sard’s double chin: 

“You hear those dogs? Yes? Ver’ 
well; I also. Run, now. I say to you run 
ver’ damn quick.” 

He struck Sard a stinging blow on his 
fleshy ear with the pistol barrel, and Sard 
gave a muffled shriek which was more 
like the squeak of a frightened animal. 

“My God, Quintana—” he sobbed. Then 
Quintana’s eyes blazed murder: and Sard 
turned and ran lumbering through the 
thicket like a stampeded ox. crashing on 
amid withered brake, white birch scrub and 
brier, not knowing whither he was headed, 
crazed with terror. 

Quintana watched his flight for a mo- 
ment, then, pistol swinging, he ran in the 
opposite direction, eastward, speeding 
lithely down the long, wooded slope. 

Sard could not run very far. He 
could scarcely stand when he pulled up and 
clung to the trunk of a tree. As he sagged 
there, gripping his support on shaking 





knees, by degrees his senses began to return 

He could hear the dogs, now, vaguely 
as in a nightmare. But after a little while 
he began to believe that their hysterical 
yelping was really growing more distant 

Then this man whose every breath was 
an outrage to God, prayed. He prayed 
that the hounds would follow Quintana, 
come up with him, drag him down, worry 
him, tear him to shreds of flesh and cloth- 
ing. He listened and prayed alternately. 

Surely, surely, the diabolical sound was 
growing less distant. It was chang 
ing direction too. But whether in Quin- 
tana’s direction or not Sard could not tell. 

He looked upward through a dense 
yellow foliage, but ali was gray in the 


sky—very gray and still;—and there seemed 
to be no traces of the sun that had been 
shining. 


He looked fearfully around: trees, trees, 
and more trees. No break, no glimmer, 
nothing to guide him. He could see, per- 
haps, fifty feet; no further. In panic he 
started to move on. That is what fright 
invariably does to those ignorant of the 
forest. Terror starts them moving. 

Sobbing, frightened almost witless, he 
had been floundering forward for over an 
hour, and had made circle after circle with- 
out knowing, when, by chance, he set 
foot in a perfectly plain trail. 

And, then, directly ahead, he saw clear 
gray sky low through the trees. The wood’s 
edge! 

As he emerged from the edge of the 
woods, waist-deep in brush and weeds, 
wide before his blood-shot eyes spread Star 
Pond. Even in his half-stupified brain 
there was memory enough left for recogni- 
tion. He remembered the lake. His gaze 
travelled to the westward; and he saw 
Clinch’s Dump standing below, stark, silent, 
the doors swinging open in the wind. 

When terror had subsided in a measure 
and some of his trembling strength re- 
turned, he got up out of the clump of 
rag-weeds where he had lain down, and 
earnestly nosed the unpainted house, listen- 
ing with all his ears. 

There was not a sound save the sough- 
ing of autumn winds and the delicate rattle 
of falling leaves in the woods behind him. 

He needed food and rest. He gazed 
earnestly at the house. Nothing stirred 
there save the open doors swinging idly in 
every vagrant wind. He ventured down a 
little way—near enough to see the black 
cinders of the burned barn, and close 
enough to hear the lake waters slapping 
the sandy shore. . . 

And now, at last, he set a furtive foot 
upon the threshold, stood listening, tip- toed 
in, sidled to the dining-room, peered in. 


HEN, at length, Emanuel Sard dis- 
cevered that Clinch’s Dump was 
tenantless, he made straight for the 

pantry. Here was cheese, crackers, an 
apple pie, half a dozen bottles of home- 
brewed beer. 

He loaded his arms with all they could 
carry, stole through the dance-hall out to 
the veranda, which overlooked the lake. 
Here, hidden in the doorway, he could 
watch the road from Ghost Lake and 
survey the hillside down which an intruder 
must come from the forest. 

And here Sard slaked his raging thirst 
and satiated the gnawing appetite of the 
obese, than which there is no crueler tor- 
ment to an inert liver and distended paunch. 

He knew where he was. Somewhere 
between Ghost Lake and the Inn he must 
try to cross the State Road. . 

He looked up now at the shaggy fring- 
ing woods, shuddered, opened another 
bottle of beer. In all that panorama of 
forest, swale, and water the only thing that 
had alarmed him at all by moving was 
something in the water. When first he 
noticed it he almost swooned, for he took 
it to be a swimming dog. 

In his agitation he had risen to his 
feet; and then the swimming creature 
tilted suddenly and went down with a 
report like the crack of a pistol. 

When Sard regained control of his wits 
he realized that a swimming dog doesn’t 
dive and doesn’t whack the water with 
its tail. He dimly remembered hearing 
that beavers behaved that way. Watch- 
ing the water he saw the thing out there 
in the lake again, swimming in erratic 
circles, its big, dog-like head well out of 
the water. Whatever it was, Sard didn’t 
care any longer. 

Idly he watched it. Sometimes, when it 
swam very near, he made a sudden motion 
with his fat arm; and crack!—with a 
pistol-shot report down it dived. But al- 
ways it reappeared. 


Ill 
BOUT that time, a mile and a half to 
the southward, James Darragh came 
out on the rushing outlet to Star 
Pond. Over his shoulder was a rifle, and 
all around him ran dogs—big, powerful 
[Continued on page 42] 
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The Forest and 
Mr. Sard 


[Continued from page 41] 


dogs, built like fox-hounds but with the 
rough, wiry coats of Airdales. 

The dogs, half a dozen or so in number, 
seemed very tired. All ran down eagerly 
to the water and drank and slobbered and 
panted, lolling their tongues, and slaking 
their thirst again and again along the 
swirling edge of a deep trout pool. 

Darragh laid aside his rifle and whip, 
took from the pocket of his shooting coat 
three or four leather dog-leashes, went 
down among the dogs and coupled them up. 

They followed him back to the bank 
above. Here he sat down on a rock and 
inspected his watch. He had been seated 
there for ten minutes, possibly, with his 
tired dogs lying around him, when just 
above him he saw a State Prooper emerge 
from the woods on foot, carrying a rifle 
over one shoulder. 

“Jack!” he called in a guarded voice. 


ROOPER STORMONT turned, caught 
sight of Darragh, made a signal of 
recognition, and came toward him. 

Darragh said: “Your mate, Trooper 
Lannis, is down stream. I’ve two of my 
own game wardens at the cross-roads, two 
more on the Ghost Lake Road, and two 
foresters and an inspector near Owl Marsh.” 

Stormont nodded, glanced at the dogs 

“This isn’t the State Forest,” said 
Darragh, smiling. Then his face grew 
grave: “How is Eve?” he asked. 

“She’s feeling better,” replied Stormont. 
I telephoned to Ghost Lake Inn for the 
hotel physician. I was afraid of 
pneumonia, Jim. Eve had _ chills last 
night. . . . But Dr. Claybourn thinks 
she’s all right. . . . So I left her in 
care of your housekeeper.” 

“Mrs. Ray will look out for her. ... 

There was a silence; the State Trooper 
looked down at the dogs: 

“What are they, Jim?” 

“Otter-hounds,” said Darragh, “—a 
breed of my own. But that’s all 
they are capable of hunting, I guess.” 

Stormont’s gaze questioned him. 

Darragh said: “Aftefi telephoned you 
this morning that a guest of mine at Harrod 
Place, and I, had been stuck up and 
robbed by Quintana’s outfit, what did you 
do, Jack?” 

“I called up Bill Lannis first,” said 
Stormont, “—then the doctor. After he 
came, Mrs. Ray arrived with a maid. Then 
I went in and spoke to Eve. Then I did 
what you suggested—I crossed the forest 
diagonally toward The Scaur, zig-zagged 
north, turned by the rock hog-back south 
of Drowned Valley, came southeast, circled 
west, and came out here as you asked me to. 

“Almost on the minute,” nodded 
Darragh. . . . “You saw no one?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said Darragh, “I left my two 
guests at Harrod Place to amuse each 
other, got out three couple of my otter- 
hounds and started them—as I hoped and 
supposed—on Quintana’s trail. I think they 
followed some of Quintana’s gang—for 
a while, anyway. After that, God knows 
—deer, hare, cotton-tail—J don’t know. 
They yelled their bally heads off—I on the 
run—they’re slow dogs, you know—and 
whatever they were after either fooled them 
or there were too many trails.” 

“Well,” said Stormont, “it can’t be 
helped now. . . . I told Bill Lannis 
that we'd rendezvous at Clinch’s Dump.” 

“All right,’ nodded Darragh. “Let’s 
keep to the open.” 

They had been walking for twenty 
minutes, possibly, exchanging scarcely a 
word, and they were now nearing the hilly 
basin where Star Pond lay, when Darragh 
said abruptly: 

“I’m going to tell you about things, 
Jack. You've taken my word so far that 
it’s all right—” 

“Naturally,” said Stormont simply. 

“Here it is then,” said Darragh. “When 
I was on duty in Riga for the Intelligence 
Department, I met two ladies in dire dis- 
tress, whose mansion had been burned and 
looted, supposedly by the Bolsheviki. 

“They were actually hungry and penni- 
less; the only clothing they possessed they 
were wearing. These ladies were the 
Countess Orloff-Strelwitz, and a young girl, 
Theodorica, Grand Duchess of Esthonia. 
pts I did what I could for them. After 
a while, in the course of other duty, I 
found out that the Bolsheviki had had 
nothing to do with the arson and robbery, 
but that the crime had been perpetrated by 
José Quintana’s gang of international 
crooks masquerading as Bolsheviki.” 

Stormont nodded: “I also came across 
similar cases,” he remarked. 

“Well, this was a flagrant example 
Quintana had burnt the chateau and had 
made off with over two million dollars 
worth of the littlke Grand Duchess’s jewels 
—among them the famous Erosite gem 
known as The Flaming Jewel.” 

“T’'ve heard of it.” 
[Continued on page 50] 
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TOUT women, now, may dress 

in latest fashion. They can 
follow the latest mode, fashions 
of the hour—and look slender. 
They can procure ultra-modish 
clothes—with slenderizing lines— 
ready to put right on and wear. 
Lane Bryant specializes in providing 
just such clothes. Fashions of the hour 
re-designed with lines that slenderize, 

Prices Very Low 

The finest materials and the best work- 
manship—always. Yet prices are very 
low, for Lane Bryant manufactures as 
well as designs— and sells direct to you, 
Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit serve daily the elite of the land. 
The Lane Bryant Style Book brings this 
service to you, right to your very door, 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, 
the only style book published exclusively for: 
stout women. 76 pages. Pictures smartest, new 
Sects and Summer Coats, Suits, Dresses, Cor- 

ta, Underwear. Sizes 39 to56 bust. Write today 





Direct from 
mill 
Two new Spring yarns 


ready—send for new 


sample card free 

SiCILIAN FLOSS — new 

silk and worsted yarn for 

light weight sweaters. 

ICELAND-—a fine worsted 

yarn for the sheerest sum- 

mer sweaters. Both these 

fashionable yarns come in 

all the smartest colors— 

cornflower, cactus, gera- 

nium, and many others. 

Nowhere else can you buy : 

such fine quality yarns at Make this sweater 
such low prices. for $1.19 
Iceland-24c per 1oz.skein ‘This sweater in any ot 
Sicilian - 17c the fashionable shades 
Peace Dale Yarns are the of the lovely new Sicil- 
finest quality all wool jan Floss costs you 
worsted yarns direct from only $1.19. Everyone 
mill at lowest prices. will admire it. Send 
Reliable old New England for free directions for 
firm Peace Dale Mills, knitting this sweater, 
Dept. 347, Madison and new sample card 
Ave., New York free. 


Peace Dale Yarns 
Dye Old Faded 


Things New with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint-faded, shabby 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, everything 
like new. Buy ‘‘Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect home dyeing is 
guaranteed, even 1f you have never dyed 
before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton, or mixed 
goods. Diamond Dyes never streak, 
fade, or run. 


Wells & an mm -. trie vel Vt. 


ts, Etc. 
4 100 in ecrigt lettering, including two 
Sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 


Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
C, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1085 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Arbutus 
Anemone 


“Bye, baby, bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit-skin, 

To wrap his baby bunting in.” 


VER and over 
came the soft 
refrain. It 

rather startled the 
little World of 
Flowers, for the singer 
was Modest Violet, 
and no one knew she 
could sing, she was so 
very modest. It must 
be something unusual 
to make her so for- 
getful of herself. 

And that’s just 
what it was. For the 
Last of the Pussy- 
Willow Babies had 
fallen out of the tree, 
and no one knew how 
to get her back! 


What the Big April Raindrops 
Did to the Pussy-Willow Baby 


deliciously as if she were back in 
her own little house. 

But Modest Violet was awfully 
worried, for she knew it was 
April, and that things were likely 
to happen at any minute. Daffy 
Down Dilly, who was very proud 
of his appearance, came hurrying 
by at that moment, and said he 


‘couldn’t stop to talk for it was 


going to rain, and he wanted to get home. 


ND, do you know, he had_ hardly 

gotten into the next Flower Garden 
before SPLASH! came a big raindrop, and 
SPLASH! SPLASH! came two more and 
there was a regular April Shower right on top 
of the World of Flowers. Modest Violet gave 
a little shriek of despair, and when they heard 
it Dog-tooth Violet, Arbutus .and Anemone 
came running up to see what was the matter. 

“Tt’s the Pussy-Willow Baby” said Modest 
Violet. “She'll get all sopping wet now, and 
I don’t know how in the world to get her 
back on that tree where she lives.” 

This was a pretty state of affairs! Dog- 
tooth Violet ran and picked a huge toad- 
stool to use as an um- 
brella, and he and Arbu- 


By CORINNE PAULI 


Well, just as it was getting terribly 
damp and chilly, along came Wake-Robin. 
“Oh, can’t you tell us what to do?” they 
all implored him. 

Wake-Robin wrapped his cloak around 
him and stood there thinking. A hush 
came over the World of Flowers. Finally 
Wake-Robin said very thoughtfully: 

“Yes, I can 
help you. My 
friend Robin Red- 
breast is coming 
here today, and 
I'll ask him to 
make a little 
basket of twigs 
and carry the 
Pussy - Willow 
Baby in it back 
to her home. 
Robin Redbreast 
will do anything 
for me, for /’m the 
one that tells him 
when he can come 
North,” and Wake- 
Robin puffed out 
his chest. 

Just at that 


South West stopped to get his 
breath. And South Wind was 
glad of this, for sometimes South 
East behaved in a very mis- 
chievous way. If there was one 
thing he loved better than an- 
other, it was to see the big shin- 
ing drops of rain coming down 
from the sky. And he’d blow as 
hard as he could to make the 
clouds bump into each other and 
spill the buckets of rain they 
carried. 

South Wind didn’t want it to 
rain any more that night. 

Inside it, the Last of the 
Pussy-Willow Babies, in her little 
gray, furry blanket, lay fast 
asleep, dreaming about 


“Bye, baby, bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 


moment Robin 
Redbreast drop- 


tus and Anemone stood 
over Pussy-Willow Baby 
and kept the rain off. 

The Snowdrop chil- 
dren came hurrying up 
to see what was the 
matter. They were 
awfully shocked, but 
they couldn’t think of a 
single way to get the 
Pussy-Willow Baby back 

into the tree. The 

Columbines came up, 

too, and wanted to 

help, but the only 

thing they could do 

was to suggest sing- 

ing a lullaby, for the 

Pussy-Willow Baby 

was getting restless, 

and Modgst Violet’s 

voice had all gone to 

pieces by that time. 

So they got out their 

singing-book, and one 

of them had a trum- 

pet, and that is the 

way they helped. 

Everyone in the World of Flowers was 
distressed about the affair except the frivolous 
Tulips and Jonquils, and when little Narcissus 
ran to tell them about it, she found them so 
busy trying on their new Easter bonnets that the basket 
they wouldn’t pay a bit of attention to her. gently to and 
They certainly are the vainest things! Last fro! 
year at Easter when they wore their new As a mat- 
hats to church, and went in late ter of fact, South West did 
on purpose, the choir was singing most of the blowing. At 
“Halleluiah,” and they thought— first he had been a little 
those foolish flowers—they sung too boisterous, and had 
“Hardly Knew You!” blown so hard that the 

basket tilted perilously on 
the bough. But when 
beautiful South Wind told 


As a matter of 
fact, the Last of the 
Pussy-Willow Babies 
was the most uncon- 
cerned person in the 


To get a little rabbit-skin, 


Modest To wrap his baby bunting in. 


Violet 


ped down on a low bough, and 
shook some dust from his wings. 
Wake-Robin explained things to 
him, and in the twinkling of an 
eye the little basket was made. 
Modest Violet picked up the 
Pussy-Willow Baby, gave her a 
kiss and a hug, and dropped her 
gently inside the basket. Robin 
Redbreast picked it up in his 
beak, flew up into the tree where 
the Pussy-Willow Baby lived, and 
hung it safely there. 
And the last thing the World 
of Flowers saw before it got quite 
dark was beautiful 
South Wind standing 
guard over the basket, and her two little 
elves, South East and South West, puffing 
out their fat 
little cheeks, 
and _ blowing 


whole World of Flowers about this 
dreadful problem. You see, she was 
wrapped in such a soft, warm little gray 
fur blanket that she hadn’t felt even a 
bump when she landed on the ground at 
Modest Violet’s feet. She just gurgled 
and cooed and kicked and squirmed as 


Willow Baby inside it, he was’ 
just as careful as he could be 
and only blew hard enough to 
rock the basket like a cradle. 

South East is always a lazy 
little fellow, and he snuggled 
sleepily down beside South 
Wind and just blew when 


Nets 
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the flowers through the slashes and bend back on their dotted lines. If the dotted line in nest is 
cut, Pussy-Willow Baby will fit into this and can swing from the branch of the tree, when a pin 
is put through dots 1 and 2 and bent. Robin Redbreast will sit on the branch if his tab is put 
through the slash marked A. 


Before cutting out this page, paste it on a sheet of light-weight cardboard, letting it dry under a 
big book. The tabs at each side of the landscape at the bottom should be 1% inches long so 
when they are bent back it will stand upright. 8 pieces of the cardboard 1% inches square should 
next be cut with a slash 34-inch long through the center of each. Put the little pointed tabs on 
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N great-grandmother’ time 
the ability to cook was con 
sidered one of the accomplish 


ments of a real lady. In 
those days granddaughters learned 
to make 
brought up by the side of a genius in 


cookery through an apprenticeship of 


delic lous goodies by be ing 


many years. Cookery was an art Its 
accomplishment was expected to take 
much time and _ diligent application 
Printed recipes were unnecessary because 
“receipts” were handed down by word of 
mouth at tea parties and quilting bees or 
were carefuliy guarded as family secrets, 
too icred to be divulged to outsiders 
Lavish quantities were used. Women 
were known for their specialties and had 
made them so often that they had come 
to know by the looks of the cake batter, 
for instance, whether or not the propor- 
tions were exactly right 

A long experience brought perfection 
in results. How different now! 

Today we are obliged to try to find 
some quicker method than the long ap 
prenticeship for handing down the art 
of cookery which we have inherited. In 
our food workshop we are collecting the 
recipes of the past and are trying to 
rewrite them, giving explicit and definite 
working directions. In addition we are 
trying to establish standards so that the 
young housewife can know when her 
product is good, bad or indifferent 

We are hoping to get as good a cake 
as great-gran¢dmother’s, but we trust it 
will not take so long for granddaughter 
to learn how to make it as it did in the 
old days 


NaS cone a much experience who 
could achieve good results with 
such a “receipt” as this which 

comes down to us from an old-time 

cookbook. 

“Put some raisins of the sun into a 
deep wooden dish, and then take some 
grated bread, and one pint of sweet 
cream, three yolks of eggs, with two of 
the whites, and some beef suet, grated 
nutmeg and salt, then sweeten it with 
sugar, and temper it all well together, 
and so lay it into the dish upon the 
raisins.” 

It is a far cry from such vagueness to 
the recipe of today which calls for sifted 
flour, definite level measurements and 
exact times and temperatures for baking 

Such definite detailed directions for 
cake-making should yield, even in the 
hands of the inexperienced, uniformly 
good results without the discouragement 
of failures and without the sacrifice of 
time and material 

There are cakes and cakes, but in the 
main they can be put in two classes 


I “Butter” Cake of course some other 
fats can be used 
1. Plain 
b. Variations by the addition of 
fruit, nuts, chocolate or spices 
¢ White 
d Gold 
‘ Pound 
f. Fruit 


II. “Butterless” Cakes 
i oponge 
b. Angei Food 


( Sunshine 


When Is a Cake the Best Cake? 


By May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and Mary I. Barber 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 





The fine texture of this sponge-cake and its flat top are made possible by 
careful baking and this is made éasier by the use of a thermometer 


For each of these there is a standard 
which has grown up through the contri- 
butions of the best cooks throughout a 
long period of time. If all of us had 
these standards we would not be satisfied 
when we made even a plain cake, if we 
did not make the very best possibie plain 
cake. Neither would we spoil the richer 
cake by putting in so much flour that it 
becomes mediocre despite all the money 
spent for expensive ingredients and the 
time which has gone into the making. 

What then really is a plain cake? In 
appearance it should be a light brown— 
evenly colored. The top should be level 

not humped or hollowed 

When the cake is cut, the inside should 
show a fine grain—only small even holes, 
no large ones. It should be light through- 
out with no heavy streaks. The cake 
should be moist, not dry and crumbly. 

To make this kind of cake, accurate 
measurements are the prime necessity. All 
our modern recipes call for level measure- 
ments, and the sifting of the flour before 


measuring. Not following these direc- 
tions is really changing the recipe materi- 
ally because a cup of flour unsifted may 
become 2s much as a cup and a third 
after sifting and this extra third added to 
the cake is enough to cause the objection- 
able hump. A heaping tablespoon of 
butter may be as much as three or four 
level tablespoons, and as for the house- 
wifely expression—“butter the size of an 
egg”—well, how big is the egg? Over- 
measuring of butter makes a cake which 
is greasy and so rich it falls apart when 
cut, while a heavy hand with the sugar 
causes a sweet, crumbly crust which 
breaks off and spoils frosting. 

But someone says, “I like the sugary 
crust and the rich cake.” Another wants 
the hump in the middle, while still an- 
other likes the dark burned crust because 
it has a decided flavor. But are we 
going to teach our daughters to burn the 
cake just because we happen to like it 
too brown? Have we no other standards 
than our individual tastes? 








cake-making. 








Take the Guess Out of Cake-Making! 


Is there a single housewife who does not know the torturing period of 
suspense, while her cake is in the oven, until she can tell with 
certainty that it is going to turn out right? 


In the Food Workshop at Teacher's College, Columbia University, Miss 
Van Arsdale and her associates are working out exact principles of 
cookery which will remove the housewife’s suspense and the expense 
of failures. On this page you are told how these principles apply to 


To know more of this important subject, send for Miss Van Arsdale’s 
booklet, “Some Attempts to Standardize Oven Temperatures for 
Cookery Processes,’ published at Teacher's College. 
is ten cents. Write for it to the Service Editor, McCall's Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


The price 














Of course if we all made cake 
every day we would come to 
know our batter so well that we 
could put our ingredients together 
almost any way. We could tell 
by the looks whether it would yield a 
good cake or whether it needed more 
beating. But most of us do not make 
cake often enough to call ourselves experts 
and therefore find that we can get more 
dependable results by following what we 
call the “conventional” method of mixing. 

By the “conventional method” we 
mean the thorough creaming of the 
butter (or butter-substitute), the adding 
of the sugar gradually and then the beat- 
ing of these together until they are of the 
consistency of a soft cottage cheese. Next 
the stirring in of the beaten egg yolks, 
then the adding of the flour (sifted with 
the baking-powder and salt) alternately 
with the milk, and lastly the folding in 
of the beaten egg whites and the flavor- 
ing. The egg whites should be beaten 
until they are stiff, but not dry, and they 
should be mixed through the batter so 
well that there will not be streaks or 
holes in the finished cake. 


HE time for beating a cake batter 

after all the ingredients are added 

is a moot question. Everyone is 
agreed that there should be a_ very 
thorough creaming of the butter and 
sugar, and that added time here helps the 
cake texture. 

But what is the effect of the final 
beating? A cake which is beaten only 
enough to combine the ingredients—about 
one minute—will be of a more porous, 
open texture than one which is beaten 
from three to five minutes. The longer 
time of beating gives a cake of a very 
fine, even grain. But because some beat- 
ing is good is no sign that more beating 
is better. Longer than four minutes for 
the beating of a plain cake is apt to cause 
the cake to be tough and too close- 
grained. The cake with the finer grain is 
usually considered better as its texture 
is more like that of the rich cakes. 

Select baking-pans which are suited 
to the amount of batter which you have. 
Too often a small amount of batter is 
spread over too large a pan and the cake 
is thin and dries out in baking. For 
greasing the pans, the butter should be 
melted and only the clear oil used. It is 
the salty sediment in butter which some- 
times causes the cake to stick. Many 
persons prefer to use an unsalted fat 
rather than butter, but if this is done be 
sure that the fat is free from any objec- 
tionable flavor, because the fat used for 
greasing the pan will be the first thing 
tasted when the cake is eaten. It is con- 
venient to use a soft brush for spreading 
the fat evenly over the pans. 

When the batter is poured into the 
pan, take care that it is spread into the 
corners and that there is no more batter 
in the center than there is in the other 
parts. 

Next comes the baking. And if level 
measurements are of the first importance, 
the baking is certainly a close second. 

The cake put together with the utmost 
care can be spoiled by too hot an oven. 
Too much heat will form a crust over the 
top of the cake before it has had a chance 
to complete its rising and in its efforts 

[Continued on page 45) 





The cake with the hump and cracks and the coarse texture shows what happens when too much flour is used, whereas the cake on the right, “sad” and 
broken, shows the effect of over-measurement of fat 
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able 


talks 


By Mrs.Kn Ox 


Making 
Your Table 


Allowance 


Go Farther 


‘| HAVE just so much money 
each week to spend on my 
table,” a young housekeeper ex- 
plained to me recently. “Toward 
the end of the week, particularly 
if we have been entertaining, I 
find my allowance diminishing 
so that I can’t afford expensive 
steaks and chops—yet I always 
try to set a very nice table. 
Can’t you help me find some 
really attractive, yet inexpensive, 
meatless dishes ?” 

I knew just the recipe she 
needed, a delicious Salmon and 
Rice Loaf, molded with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine—inexpensive 
yet attractive and appetite satis- 
fying. She was delighted with it 
and asked for others which I 
gave her, explaining how helpful 
Knox Gelatine can be in making 
bits of leftover vegetables, fruits, 
fish and meats into salads and 
desserts which the most particu- 
lar housewife would proudly 
place on her table. 


Here is the first recipe I gave 
her. I will gladly send you the 
others if you'll write to me for 
them. 


SALMON (OR TUNA FISH) RICE LOAF 


4g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

44 cupful ofcold water 1 teaspoonful salt 
+@ teaspoonful pepper 1 cupfu! cooked rice 
$4 cupful milk 1 tablespoon melted butter 
1 can of salmon (or tuna fish) 











Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve by adding hot milk. Add the 
seasonings, salmon (or tuna fish), rice 
and butter. Pour into a wet mold and 
let stand until set. This may be served 
cold on lettuce as a salad or with a hot 
tomato sauce in place of meat at dinner. 


Other Meatless Recipes—Free 
There are many other inexpensive, 
meat-substitute recipes, together with 
real reat dishes, fruit anu vegetable 
salads, desserts, candies and dainties 
given in my booklets, “‘Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy.” Send for them. 
They are free. Just enclose 4c in stamps 
to cover postage and mention your 
grocer’s name. Address 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


““Wherever a recipe calls for 
Selatine, think of KNOX.” 














Nn Plain Sparkling Contains Lemon 
Gelatine for Flavor in Separate 
general use Envelope 
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When Is a Cake the 


Best Cake? 


[Continued from page 44] 


to rise it will push up in the center, caus- 
ing a hump and oftentimes a crack. How 
can we know when the oven is just right? 

Women have all sorts of different ways 
of testing their ovens. Almost any one of 
these methods is reliable if the woman is an 
experienced baker and has used her oven 
for a long time with success. But we have 
many inexperienced housewives who do 
not know the difference between “slow,” 
“medium” and “hot” ovens. What one 
woman calls “hot” another calls “medium” 
and what one considers “medium” yet an- 
other designates as “slow.” This makes for 
all sorts of confusion and therefore it is 
necessary for us to have some way of 
speaking the same language when we use 
these various terms. 

Heat can never be described by feelings, 
because some women are far more sensitive 
to heat than others. The only way in 
which a knowledge of proper temperatures 
for baking can be passed on to others is by 
translating sensations into actual readings 
of the thermometer. If an oven registers 
360 degrees Fahrenheit, it is a certain 
definite temperature and will have a certain 
effect upon a cake batter, whether it feels 
“hot” or “medium” to you. 

Different types of cakes require different 
times and temperatures for baking. The 
butterless cakes usually require a lower 
temperature and longer baking than the 
butter cakes. The reason for this is that 
they contain a large number of eggs in pro- 
portion to the amount of flour, and eggs 
are toughened by a high temperature. A 
sponge-cake baked in a quick oven will be 
tough and shriveled. Usually a tempera- 
ture of 340-320 degrees Fahrenheit for an 
hour will yield a well-risen, tender sponge- 
cake. 

When a butter cake is baked in a loaf 
it also takes a low temperature and a long 
baking, but it is more customary to bake 
this type of cake in a sheet or layers. For 
a layer an inch thick have your oven 
380-360 degrees Fahrenheit for about forty 
five minutes. 

When the butter cake is done, allow it 
to stand in the pan for a minute, then 
invert the pan on a wire cooler and let the 
cake drop out of the pan. The reason for 
the use of the cake cooler is that it raises 
the cake from the table and allows the air 
to circulate on all sides. If the warm cake 
is left in the pan or turned out on a solid 
surface, the moisture will condense and the 
top of the cake will be wet and sticky. 


PLAIN CAKE 


Butter, % cup Baking-powder, 3 tea- 
Sugar, 1 cup spoons 

Egg yolks, 2 Salt, 4% teaspoon 

Milk, % cupé Egg whites, 2 

Flour, 134 cups Vanilla, 1 teaspoon 


Mix and bake according to directions 
given above. 


SPONGE-CAKE 


Egg yolks, 6 Lemon rind, grated 
Sugar, 1 cup tablespoon 
Flour, 1 cup Egg whites, 6 


Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 


Beat the egg yolks until thick; add the 
sugar very gradually, beating during the 
addition. Mix in the lemon juice, grated 
rind, and one-half of the beaten whites. 
Add the flour and the remainder of the 
whites, folding them in carefully. A 
sponge-cake should not be beaten, but the 
folding motion should be continued long 
enough to blend the mixture thoroughly. 

A pan for sponge-cake should not be 
greased because the lightness of the cake 
depends upon the fact that the egg mixture 
clings to the sides of the pan. This is 
impossible if the pan is greasy. 

Bake in an oven of a low temperature, 
340-320 degrees Fahrenheit for about an 
hour. Invert the pan on the cake cooler 
and allow the cake to cool before taking 
it out of the pan. 








Plan the Garden Now 


APRIL showers bring forth May 
flowers! All up and down 
the countryside, women are turn- 
ing their thoughts gardenwards. 
McCall's is ready to help you 
with your garden plans. “Down 
the Garden Path” is a booklet of 
practical advice on the growing 
of flowers and vegetables, written 
by Dorothy Giles, a member of 
the Garden Club of America. It 
will be sent to you free. Address 
Service Editor, MeCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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FROM SOUP -~ : 


When your pantry is supplied with 
National Biscuit Company products 
you are well prepared for all food 
occasions. Not only does it mean a 
great saving of your time, and free- 
dom from embarrassment, it means 
also that those at your table—young 
and old—will derive added meal- 
time enjoyment and nourishment 
from these appetizing aids. There’s 
something special for every course, 
every meal, as well as for those odd 
occasions when hunger cails. 


TO DESSERT — J 


At dinner, for instance, serve 
Oysterettes with the soup. With 
later courses, Uneeda Biscuit, 
N. B. C. Graham Crackers, Lorna 
Doone Shortbread, and flaky, 
slightly salt Premium Soda Crackers. 
Then for dessert, or as dessert, serve 
Ramona, Anola or Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers, or all three on the same 
dish. Not forgetting tempting Fig 
Newtons, those golden cake sur- 
prises with their inner layer of lus- 
cious fig jam. Mealtime never goes 
wrong with these tempting foods 
at your ready call. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Write to Advertising Department, 403 West 15th Street, 
New York City, for booklet “Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 











Promptly Ban the First Gray Hair 


The woman who has never been known 
as “gray-haired”’ will never be called “a 
woman of uncertain age.” 


She promptly bans the first gray hair with 
“Brownatone,” the modern hair tint. She 
keeps her youthful appearance by fore- 
stalling the signs of age. 


BROWNATONE 


This popular preparation quickly tints gray, streaked, 
faded or bleached hair any shade of brown or black. 


“< 


Brownatone”’ is guaranteed harmless to the hair, scalp or skin. 
Easily applied at home—brushed and combed in. Odorless and 
greaseless, will not rub off or wash out. Sold at drug and toilet 
counters, 50c and $1.50. Two colors, ‘““Golden to Medium 
Brown’ and ‘‘ Dark Brown to Black.’’ Sample trial bottle sent 
by mail anywhere for 10c 





The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
794 Coppin Building Covington, Ky. 


IOOIOLS 


Given To Churches 
In One Month 


Mace Magazine for years has been helping churches in 


need of additional funds. Year by year the list of churches 





benefited by the McCall Plan has grown. Larger and larger amounts 
have been given to churches month after month, until, now, the 
high record stands at $10,910.00 given to churches in the month 
of December, 1921. You can see now why ministers of every 
denomination endorse the McCall Plan and recommend: it highly 

it is sure of success. 


You May Have 


$100.00 
For Your Church 


Has your Church shared yet in the benefits of McCall’s unusual offer? If not, 
you should certainly find out about it at once. You may have $100.00 or 
possibly more for your Church by this plan. There is no investment of any 
sort necessary. You may inquire without the slightest obligation, so send for 
full details by all means. Send today and get the facts about the McCall 
Church Plan at once. 


Cut On This Line and Mail Today 





Dept. 4A, MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 
250 West 37th Street, New York 


My ur t under the McCall Church Plan and I should 
like have { ! 
ND ina Ses whens dae dundee dacckseegbbaeints so nebeneesebbeedecbsbdasecaboases 
City and 
\ WURtE. cceccccscccesesesescecsceeeeoees 
Name « 
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The Captain 


Intervenes 


[Continued from page 35) 


“What’s happened to Madge?” she 
sardonically repeated her brother’s question 
before scathingly answering it. “The thing 
that’s happened to all of us. The younger 
generation. And such a generation! 

“Margot came home from _§ school 
powdered, painted, rouged in the lips and 
shaved in the eye-brows, low-necked and 
short-skirted. And she was just like the 
rest of them—there was no managing her. 
Madge did the unexpected. Instead of 
locking Margot up and putting her on 
bread and water, she went her one better 
No matter how gorgeously Margot gets 
herself up, Mother always out-shines her. 
In a way, it was the best thing that could 
have happened to Madge: It’s a recrudes- 
cence, a rejuvenation! At thirty-six, she 
was starting to be middle-aged. Well, you 
see yourself how radiant she is now! But 
how this town has talked!” 

“That Miss Long is a pretty girl,” 
Varick probed deeper. “She seems to be 
very efficient too.” 

His sister gave him a look charged with 
a scornful eloquence. “I don’t think I'd 
put it that way,” she said with emphasis. 
“In the language of Dickens, she’s a bag- 
gage. Reads the most unspeakable French 
novels and hands them straight over to 
Margot. They say that Margot, who’s 
perfectly crazy over her, invited her for 
the summer without consulting her mother 
I have to admit I have a sort of liking 
for her. I don’t think Madge wants her 
there, though. But she'll get rid of her 
someway. She’s developed into a strategist.” 

That Madge was already beginning to 
manage, Varick had evidence within an 
hour. Madge telephoned him that she 
had really meant it when she suggested that 
Miss Long and he and his friend join 
the Fiesta Motor Committee. Miss Long 
would be specially valuable as there was a 
large colony of French Canadians on the 
outskirts of Blackwood. Mr. Van Baden— 
how witty he was!—would, of course, be of 
even greater assistance here. Would Hugh 
and his guest—how “eharmingly, by the 
way, Van Baden told a story!—come to 
dinner tomorrow night to talk things over? 
And would Mr. Van Baden come to the 
telephone now, as Miss Long would like 
to ask his advice? 

Arriving home late the next afternoon 
after a crowded day in New York, Varick 
had just time to jump into his evening 
clothes and race across the street to the 
Delcevare house. Van Baden, he learned 
had preceded him by an hour. Entering 
the grounds by a side door and following 
across the lawn one of the short cuts of his 
boyhood, he entered the drawing-room 
through the bow-window. For an instant, 
unheard and unseen, he stared at the amus- 
ing tableau which confronted him. 

At one side of a table in the middle 
of the room sat Van Baden, his humourous 
smile illuminating his rather uncontoured 
face to its most happy expression. At the 
other side—how marvelously the unrelieved 
black of the gown accented her white skin! 
—sat Miss Long. A big map of Blackwood 
stretched between them. Slumped in a 
huge chair a little distance off, Margot, 
the center of a whirl of pink ruffles, her 
lips pouting to  pettishness, gloomily 
watched them. Standing apart from them 
all at the mantel, one elbow on it and her 
eyes caught on something she saw in mid- 
air, stood Madge. To-night she was like 
a calla meshed in a faint grey fog. As she 
moved under the crystal chandelier to meet 
him, a shiver of light rippled over silver 
sequins whose weight alone seemed to keep 
the gauze from melting away from her. 

It was a‘strange dinner. Miss Long and 
Van Baden were the gayest of leading 
spirits. Margot, her eyes definitely sullen, 
her lips heavily sulky, darkened more and 
more each minute to a thunder-cloud black- 
ness. And Madge, despite her whiteness 
and stillness, brightened more and more 
each minute to a new-moon radiance. Sub- 
consciously all day, Varick had been realiz- 
ing that he was speeding toward a decision 
alien to his mental habit. During dinner 
he became conscious for the first time what 
that decision was. Yet it was a surprise 
to himself when he heard himself say: 

“Margot, today in town, I ordered anew 
Roi-Moyle. It can go ninety miles an 
hour without making a sound or giving any 
appearance of moving. I haven’t seen this 
country-side since before you were born. 
What do you say to our going off together 
to sell shares in the Fiesta Motor in my 
Roi-Moyle? I’m sure with our combina- 
tion of beauty and selling ability (they’ve 
got only beauty) we can beat Miss Long 
and Van Baden forty ways from the jack 
We'll lunch at tea-rooms along the route 
and you'll rediscover America for me.” 

“O Captain Varick!” exclaimed Mar- 
got, “A Roi-Moyle! Oh, will you let me 
drive it sometime?” 

“All the time—that is, of course, if 
your mother will permit.” 

[Continued on page 47] 
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< COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LATTLE ‘PINK: &-WHITE BOXES 


RY Armand Cold Cream 

Powder! Notice its per- 
fect smoothness, delicate fra- 
grance, unusual density and 
the way it stays on till you 
wash it off. 

We believe you will love 
Armand. For Armand is the 
only dry face powder which 
has in it a touch of delicate 
cold cream. It is sold every- 
where for$1,in the little pink- 

and-white hat-box. And un- 
less you are thoroughly satis- 
] fied, you may take it back and 
| your money will be returned. 
Send us 15c for three guest- 
room packages of Armand 


Cold Cream Powder, Talecum 
4 and Vanishing Cream. 
i ARMAND—Des Moines 


‘ Canadian customers should address 
Yag Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont, ? 


Carew e oil 








IT'S OFF t only removes hair- 


af but checks its future 


growth destroying roots 
possible to deetroy 


superfluous hair and roots 
instead of removing merely \ 
surface hair. Why leave 
the roots to thrive? Try \ 
ZIP once and you will be\ 
astonished in seeing that it 4 
is possible to remove the 
roots with the hairs and thus 
destroy the growth without 
electricity. 














Rapid, simple to use, safe, 
painless, harmless and frag- 
rant! Guaranteed not to harni 
the most delicate skin. 


At all good stores or direct 
by mail. Which of the three ‘ 
types of superfluous hair 
have you? Write for FREE (harming, Desirre Jub. 
BOOK, ‘“‘Beauty’s Greatest a fH 
Secret’’ which tells you—or to actress 
call at my salon to have Free 1g *- 
Demonstration. found it most successful 
ALSO MADAME BERTHE’S 
Massage and (Cleansing Cream—guarayteed not to 
promote hair growths ° 

Antiseptic Tale— delightful y fragrant—can 

Emoilient Balm—for the hands—bottle . a 
Ab-Seent— icleal liquid deodoran!—cannot stain—bottle 506¢ 
Lash-Life—beautifies the eyes—box . , . & s 50e 


ian Specialist with 
Ralacecs zm JORDERV"< 


Dept. S A, 562 Fifth Ave. (46thSt.) New York 
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Gray Hair 
banished 


15 minutes 





liver 


Thousands of American tourists have brought 
“INECTO-RAPID” from Europe. It can 
now be obtained in America. Its progressive 
features represent a distinct advance over 
all other coloring preparations. 
“INECTO-RAPID” is used exclusively by 
97% of the best European beauty parlors. 
The finest beauty establishments in America 
have now adopted it 

“INECTO-RAPID” is specifically guaran- 
teed to color gray, faded or streaked hair 
to its original shade in fifteen minutes. The 
color is absolutely permanent. It is so nat- 
ural it cannot be detected from nature even 
under a microscope. It cannot injure the 
hair, or interfere with growth. 
“INECTO-RAPID” is the discovery of Dr. 
Emile of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, and 
differs absolutely from all other hair color- 
ings because it repigmentizes the hair shaft 
instead of only coating the surface 
Thousands of women apply it in the privacy 
of their own homes with perfect success. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our “‘Beauty Analysis Chart’’ Form W. 


INECTO, Inc., Laboratories and 


Demonstration Salons 
33 - 35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. ) 


Sa 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Cutieurs Laboratories, Dept.D, , Mass. 
Re a 
























































Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 
Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 


We make you expert inal! branches, such as muscle strap 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring. etc. 
Ear $40 to 875 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
System of Beauty Culture, Dept. 834 1000 Diversey Bivd, Chicago 
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The Captain Intervenes 


[Continued from page 46] 


Madge would permit. Varick did not 
at all need the re-assuring glance—with 
that accursed veil still on of course—or 
the quiet, measured, “I shall be delighted to 
have Margot do anything she can to help,” 
which greeted his proposal. 

The next afternoon when they were 

alone on one of the winding Blackwood 
roads, Margot all flutter and excitement at 
the wheel, Varick turned suddenly on her 
with a fervent, “My word, Margot, but 
you're a clever kid!” 
“Margot stared at him. Finally she as- 
similated the astonishment that was mak- 
ing all kinds of vivid changes in her face, 
and produced an even more naive curiosity. 
“Of course, I am!” she agreed in pleased 
accents. “But what is the specially clever 
thing I’ve done now?” 

“Oh, the way you're managing this 
combination of Miss Long and Maurice 
Van Baden! It’s magnificent offensive work 
—so rapid and yet so subtle. I’ve heard 
all my life that women were natural match- 
makers, but this is the first chance I’ve 
ever had to see the wheels go round. By 
Jove, you’re a diplomat!” 

Margot turned on him eyes that could 
not open wide enough to express her as- 
tonishment. 

“Have you planned your bridesmaid 
dress?” Varick demanded quizzically. 

“Bridesmaid dress!” Margot echoed with 
a blither accent, for palpably this opened 
a new vista in to the fair country which 
surrounds seventeen. And in another in- 
stant, flashing out of her thundery mood, 
she was all coquettish sparkle. 

“TI personally prefer yellow. Perhaps 
you can guess,” she hazarded, openly allur- 
ing, “what it does to my eyes. No, I 
haven’t made up my mind about the 
wedding yet.” 








VERY day, thereafter, promptly at ten, 

the two men presented themselves at 

the Delcevare house. Five minutes 
later, Miss Long and Van Baden had started 
off in Madge’s ample new limousine. At a 
more leisurely pace, Varick and Margot fol- 
lowed in the Roi-Moyle. Van Baden kept 
at the work of soliciting shares in the Fiesta 
motor all day; but Varick made press of 
correspondence an excuse for returning 
home after an hour or two. Not that it 
bored him as much as he had expected. His 
house-to-house invasion of Blackwood was 
providing him with a cross-section of the 
new America. And just as Blackwood was 
revealing his country to him, Margot was 
revealing her generation. She had all its 
callowness and skepticism, its foolhardiness 
and destructiveness. But she had its fear- 
lessness too; its straight thinking, its impa- 
tience with compromise and self-deception. 
Plumbing certain depths, Varick thought 
with pity of Madge; exploring certain 
heights, he regarded her with envy. More- 
over, he had had his promised talk with 
Margot about her father. It had, to his 
great relief, completely dried up the flirta- 
tiousness in her attitude; it had made them 
real friends. Now of course, Margot was 
all quivering excitement over the possibility 
of an engagement a wedding. 
Having complacently accepted herself as 
the dea ex machina, she was curiously blind 
to the way her mother was manipulating 
the situation. 

The part of the day Varick enjoyed most 
was dinner. Every night found the two 
men at the Delcevare house. Madge, who 
in its larger aspects laid out their campaign, 
insisted on nightly reports of their work. 
Eileen Long’s pretty, acute feminine obser- 
vation was at her best then and Van 
Baden’s quiet humor, which had of course 
done much to inspire her, flowed spon- 
taneously to supplement it. Margot, very 
alive to the situation and with an air 
of suppressed importance, played up to 
her friend at every opportunity. It seemed 
to be a point of pride with Madge to use 
the most dazzling of the Delcevare silver, 
china, glass; to despoil the garden that the 
rooms might surge with color and perfume. 
Always during dinner, she encouraged Miss 
Long to talk. Always she drew Van Baden 
out. She had never made another reference 
to Varick’s travels; but that, instinct told 
him, was not because she was uninterested; 
only obsessed. He bided his time. Always 
they drank their coffee in the tree- 
urrounded close in sight of a fragile new 
moon, in hearing of the splashing fountains 


and within smell of the old-fashioned 


garden. 

Afterward Madge managed—by propos- 
ing billiards, or a walk about the grounds, 
or work on their accounts—that Miss Long 
and Van Baden were left alone. At every 
turn, Varick aided her. Not once, however, 
did she give any evidence of noticing that 
assistance. Indeed she gave very little evi- 
dence of noticing his presence. Varick 
studying her furtively and now a little 
somberly, had not yet in conversation with 
him caught her once with that veil off her 
eyes. Not yet had she looked at him. 

Not that everything was as smooth un- 


derneath as it appeared on the surface, 
Miss Long made complications. Varick ad- 
mitted to enjoyment of Margot’s friend, but 
not to liking her. Under the stimulus of 
Van Baden’s admiration, she was growing a 
little arrogant. Always she had had a 
faintly insolent air of taking the Delcevare 
hospitality for granted. And from the 
beginning she had had a cool way of com- 
manding Margot—even in her mother’s 
presence. Now she was developing a 
tendency to order Madge’s movements. 

But an end came to these skirmishes. 
Varick made it a point to do what, hitherto, 
he had been careful to avoid—to interrupt 
Van Baden’s day-length tete-a-tete with 
Miss Long. Instead, therefore, of ignoring 
their limousine, he kept it in sight; and he 
staid at the work of soliciting until noon. 
He managed to enter the Wayte Awhyle 
Tea Room just as the other two were 
sitting down. Van Baden welcomed them 
with a humorous flourish as fellow foot- 
pads. While their chicken was broiling, 
Varick lured Miss Long from the table on 
the pretext of showing her a view. 

“I’m so glad, Miss Long,” he made oc- 
casion very simply and directly to say, 
“that you’re doing so much to promote 
a friendship between Van Baden and Mrs. 
Delcevare. That was one of the reasons I 
brought him to Blackwood. In my blunder- 
ing fashion, I’ve tried to help it along, but 
I couldn’t accomplish in a year what you've 
done in less than two weeks.” 

This time he had no seventeen-year-old 
intellige nce to deal with. 

“You're most complimentary to my little 
efforts, Captain Varick,’ Miss Long said 
with that suave graciousness which, when 
necessary, she could so superbly command. 
Nowhere in her manner or expression was 
there a hint of what she must have been 
thinking: “But you poor stupid, if you 
had any wits in your head, you'd see that’s 
just what I’m trying not to do—” She 
stood looking at him with eyes that were 
mere pools of a dulcet, blue interrogative 
light. 

“You realize of course,” Varick went on, 
“with that extraordinary perception of 
social values that all women are born with, 
what a help the Delcevare social connections 
in France would be to an inexperienced 
member of our Embassy there—especially 
if he marries. You remember hearing Mrs. 
Delcevare tell what a sensation General Del- 
cevare made in Paris. That was years ago 
and yet the first time I went abroad, the 
letters the Delcevares gave me opened 
myriads of French doors—and such doors!” 

The light in Miss Long’s eyes went out 
in mysterious shadow as their look turned 
inward on something that engaged their 
entire attention. She asked Varick a few 
carefully-casual, deftly-pointed questions; 
extracted names—Varick punctiliously of- 
fered her all the titles first—of families, 
places, chateaux. 

The three weeks passed. The Fiesta 
came; splashed Blackwood with color, noise, 
confusion, disorder and went, leaving its 
inhabitants with temporarily exhausted 
bodies, shattered nerves and _ depleted 
purses. After its finale of fireworks the 
Star-Spangled Banner and the roar of un- 
tangling motor-cars, Varick drove the Fiesta 
Motor Committee, tired but radiant with 
its sense of dropped responsibility, home 
to the Delcevare house. As Madge stepped 
from the Roi-Moyle, she addressed the two 
men: “You must both come tomorrow to 
dinner to see what we are going to do next.” 

Miss Long answered with a surprising 
announcement. 

“Dear lady, I, for one, will have plenty 
to do—but, alas, not in Blackwood. I have 
been waiting all the evening to tell you 
what I telegraphed my mother this after- 
noon—that Mr. Van Baden and I are going 
to be married. And in five weeks because 
Maurice wants me to go back to Paris 
with him. Margot, dear, will you be one 
of my bridesmaids?” And as Margot, 
laughing and crying, threw her arms about 
her neck, Miss Long, quite dry-eyed, added 
eagerly over Margot’s heaving shoulders: 
“And will you, beautiful lady, be my 
matron-of-honor ?” 


HE wedding was over. Varick had 

driven Madge and Margot back from 

New York through the hot July 
night. Now they were sitting in the dew- 
moistened, moon-blanched, flower-scented 
coolness of the Delcevare garden, futilely 
talking things over. 

In deference to the bride’s predilections, 
it had been a church wedding and a big 
one; and in deference to Margot’s predilec- 
tions, the bridesmaids wore yellow. Margot 
had been radiant all the evening. Even now, 
sitting in the hammock, her basket of 
flowers at her feet, she looked like a brilliant 
butterfly caught in a yellow foam. The 
bride had worn white laee, over which fell 
a veil so light that it drifted on the air like 
the mist upon a fountain. Something soft 
had come into her face and that tenderness 

[Continued on page 49] 




















HINDS 


CRE-MIS SOAP 
makes creamy 
lather in soft or 
hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin 
remains soft, 
smooth and re- 
freshed.—A_ re- 
fined soap for 
the complexion 
and hands. 
8c, 15c, 35c. 












The skin should be kept naturally soft, 
all the time, if you would have really 


beautiful hands. 


Pure soap and water alone will not do 
this, for some soaps dry the skin, and 
you know that dry skin easily roughens 
and often cracks or chaps. 


But, if you will moisten the hands 
slightly with 


Tinds:2Cream 


every time after they are washed and 
dried you will see the skin grow softer, 
and feel its girlish smoothness. 


You'll be happy with hands that never 
roughen nor redden; hands that do not 
easily soil or develop hangnails and 
“catchy” finger tips; hands that remain 
attractive altho exposed to weather or 
dust. 


A plentiful use of Hinds Cream when 
manicuring softens the cuticle, prevents 
tenderness and improves the nails. 


Buy of your dealer or send 
us 6c for a trial size bottle. 
Small sample 2c 
















A. S. HINDS 









Dept. 19 Portland, Maine 

































































































you MAY HAVE the entire assortment 

of Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites, 
daintily packaged in rose-pink, enclosed 
in the Hinds pink 
Week-End 
Box. Gen- 
erous trial 
sizes, Hinds 
Honey and 
Almond 
Cream, Cold 
Cream, Disap- 
pearing Cream, 
Face Powder, 
Tale and Toilet 
Soap. For week- 
end trips or home try-out. 50c postpaid 
in U.S. 


























No MoneyDown 


Practically a whole cooking set in this wonderful combination. 
Send only the coupon and we ship the set all charges prepaid. 
Try it 30 days on free trial, and then if not satisfied, pay nothing 
and send it back. If you keep it, pay only our bargain price at the 
end of the 30 days’ trial period and it is yours. Mail the coupon today. 


Wonderful Combination 


ALUMINUM COOKER SET 


5 Pieces—Make 11 Utensil Combinations 


Me. 1. When used! purposes not so well/easy to pour liquids); Ne.8. Used asCol-|forated bottom makes 
as Preserving Kettle filled by any other off, as food will not ander. Handytorinse uniform cooking. 
distributes heat even-|utensil. Ears of —_ = pag ete Saeed berries. Also used 88) No.1 
ly. Not necessary to|hold bail upright or| kettle akes fine pot Strainer. Foobar | 
stir the contents. lowered position. roasts without grease) wo 9, Self-Bastin ee wee er 

. 4. Used thisway | oF water 4 7; 

Se, 3, Sere Se lta. 4. tBed thiasony No. 8. When used (agen on joccens, Moetrriag 
Cokes you want for Monee able tube.| 4% Casserole for bak- .0)) browned roasts. |yegetables in top while 
special things — corn | Cakes taken out easily |'"% apples, beans, 4 perfect self-baster. |sou or ve stables 
popping, crisping corn without breaking escalloped potatoes, Stsam condenses on PE both 
Rakes roasting coffee macaroni, etc. cover and drips back — ag 
—_ ' No.5. ConvexKet- wo. 7. Puddin _ "| The Kettle Cover 

the. Thiscombination Pan, Used like this) Me. 10. Used this is made of thick 

No. 3. Combina- used for cooking and for puddings, cakes, way isa SteamerSet. aluminum. Ebonized 
tion Cooker. Used stewing vegetables. bread. Alsomilk dish. For steaming potatoes knob with aluminum 
this way for general Bulged sides make it! 2\¢ quarts, or corn on cob. Per- rivet. Lastsalifetime. 


Used as a 


All made of best thick-gauge aluminum—bright, silvery, beau- 
tiful, easy to keep clean, light to handle and durable for years. 
No chipping, cracking, peeling or “crazing;’’ no rusting or corrod- 
ing. Guaranteed for life by Hartman. 


This complete set has 5 pieces from which you get eleven utensil combina- 
tions. Think how many ways you can cook 
with such a combination as this. Outside kettle 368-Page Book 
holds 6 quarts, inside pans 244 quarts, other FREE! 
pieces in proportion. All highly polished on 
outside. Sun-ray finish inside. When not in 
use all pieces nest together. Takes up little 
space. Bails (or handles) detachable. And 
Hartman sends it before you pay a penny. 
We even prepay transportation charges. 
Use it for the 30 days just as if you had 
bought it. Nothing at all to pay unless 
you keep it. 

Order by No.417DMA6. After 30 days’ 
free trial, pay only $2.75 if you keep it. 
Shipped from Chicago, prepaid. 


Total Price Only $7P75; 
Pay at End of 30 Days — 


Yes, yours to use a whole month 
before you even decide. Not a penny to 
risk. No obligation. No promise except 
to give the set plenty of use to see 
what it will do. 


pare F REE cats 


5000 more bargains like the one shown on this 
page. 368 pages of bargains in furniture, rugs, lino- 
leum, stoves, ranges, silverware, watches, dishes, 
washing machines, sewing machines, aluminum 
ware, phonographs, gas engines, cream separators, 
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| THE HARTMAN Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
3911-3925 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 4524 


Send the 5-piece complete Aluminum Cook- 
ing Set No. 417DMA6, all charges prepaid. I 
am to have 30 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, 
I will ship it back. If I keep it, I will pay your 
bargain price, $2.75, at the end of the 30 days’ 
trial. Title remains with you until payment 


ete. Anything sent on 30 days’ free trial. Easy is made. 

monthly payments on everything. Post card or 

letter brings it free. - 
Name 


“Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” 


he a an = R. F. D. Box No. 


Chicago, Illinois |... _ 
3911-3925 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 4524 | state Your 


Copyright, 1922,by Hartman's, Chicago Occupation............... Color 


Street Address 
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with Fruits 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


should be heavy for their size, as that 

denotes they are full of juice. Do not 

let an attractive skin persuade you to 
buy an apple if it is not of good weight, 
for it will be tasteless and unsatisfactory, 
and the orange and grapefruit must be 
chosen with care, as a thick skin and 
little pulp are apt to be found with fruit 
light in weight. A pineapple should not 
only be heavy but the center leaves, if 
it is ripe, will pull out easily. 

Bananas may be purchased in a goodly 
number and ripened in the home by plac- 
ing in a paper bag. The banana is ripe 
when the green has disappeared from the 
end opposite the stem. A dark skin does 
not mean a poor banana, as often those 
which have the best taste have many 
dark stripes. 


[ selecting fruit, remember that all 





center with these partitions attached. If 
you have disturbed the pulp in doing this 
put it back into its original position. Next 
carefully wipe off the outside of the fruit, 
using a damp cloth. Now it is ready to 
stuff. Taste the juice to see how much 
sugar is required; use sifted powdered 
sugar to sweeten. Fill the center with 
seeded grapes, sections of shredded orange, 
cubes of pineapple, bananas, or other fruit. 
Garnish with a red or green maraschino 
cherry, depending on the color scheme 
wanted, or add a tiny sprig of mint. 


BANANAS 

UT bananas from the stalk and lay flat 

on a plate, trying which side will sit 
the most firmly. From the opposite side, 
following the natural division of the fruit, 
cut just through the skin on both sides of 
one division, being very 
careful not to cut the 
skin through at the end 
opposite the stem. Lay 
back the skin thus cut 
and take out the fruit; 
put the skin in the ice- 
box. With a French 
potato-cutter cut tiny 
balls from the fruit; 
about five balls may be 
cut trom an average 
banana. Roll these 
balis in lemon juice and 
then in sugar if they 
are desired sweeter than 
the natural fruit. Place 


Orange, pineapple and bananas seem new and back in the skin like 


different fruits when served this way 


In the home, place the fruit in a cool 
place where the pieces do not touch each 
other; the point of contact is where the 
fruit will commence to spoil. If it is 
not perfectly ripe put it in paper, wrap 
each piece separately except in the case 
of the bananas before mentioned—those 
should not be broken from the stem until 
ready for use. 

All fruit should be carefully washed 
before eating. Let the cold water run 
over it, brushing hard fruits with a vege- 
table brush. Grapes should be taken by 
the stem and dipped up and down in a 
large bowl of fresh water, those which are 
packed in cork requiring particular care 
to remove all the particles. 


ORANGE 

IF JUST the juice is desired, serve it 

in a pretty glass. For the adult a 

little cracked ice may 
be added. 


SHREDDED ORANGE 
PARE a seedless 

orange, commencing 
at the stem end, and as 
you pare, cut just deep 
enough to take off a 
tiny bit of the pulp 
Then cut down on 
either side of the cellu- 
lose partitions which 
hold the pulp and re- 
move the section of 
pulp whole. When 
these are all removed 
arrange in a dish so as 
to be like the petals 
of a daisy. 


FLUTED SECTIONS 
EEL orange, leaving a strip about 
half an inch round the fruit half-way 
from either end. Cut this strip in one 
place and gently separate the sections of 
the orange, then turn inside out and fasten 
in this position with a piece of a wooden 
skewer, serve standing on the ends of the 
sections. 
GRAPEFRUTi 
UT fruit exactly in half with a large 
sharp knife. Try if each half will 
sit steadily on a plate; if not, cut a tiny 
bit from the bottom but not enough to 
let the juice through. Remove the seeds 
and then with a sharp knife cut around 
the edge of the fruit, just cutting the pulp 
from the skin. Cut down on either side 
of the partitions holding the fruit and pull 
it toward the center. Then cut out the 


peas in a pod and serve 
with the cut piece of 
skin turned back. The balls may be left 
in the lemon juice until the time of serv- 
ing if prepared in advance. Bananas may 
be cut in two and then lengthwise in 
about six pieces and arranged in a plate 
in a flower design and eaten with sugar 
and cream or with lemon and sugar. 

In preparing the bananas always re- 
move the little strings found on them or 
clinging to the skin. 


PINEAPPLE 

Cut top from the fruit and with a 

sharp knife remove some of the core 
from the center. Then with the knife 
cut around each bract of the pineapple— 
the natural division surrounding each eye 
—slant the knife toward the center and 
the piece will come out in a slender point 
at the end. Arrange the pieces on a 
plate in flower-form, put some powdered 





Its pulp arranged like the petals of a daisy, an orange 
actually tastes better than when served whole! 


sugar in the center and garnish with a 
candied cherry. 

They are eaten by taking in the fingers 
and dipping in the sugar as you would 
strawberries with the hulls on. 


GRAPES 
RAPES may be varied by cutting a 
tiny hole and removing the seeds, 
chilling the fruit and serving in a dainty 
glass with a tiny bit of lemon juice and 
sugar for flavoring. 


APPLES 

ASH and core apple, being careful 

not to cut through the apple. Fill 
the cavity with three raisins, a little piece 
of butter and some brown sugar, place in 
a baking-dish with a little water in the 
bottom and bake in a hot over, basting 
often until the apple is soft. 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer. & Black, Chicago, Dept. 13, 
for valuable book, ‘Correct Care of the Feet.” 

















The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 


oleae 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that va- 
porizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night 





The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 


Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qual- 
ties make it a reliable protection when these diseases 
ure epidemic. It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 14. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New 
ork or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 






















taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for 
men, women and children. All styles 
and colors, including finest line 


— Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 


Often take orders for dozen pairs in one 
family. Repeat orders make you steady 
income. No experience necessary. Get 
started atonce. Best season of the year. 
If you can’t devote all ‘of your time you 
can work two hours or six aday and mak 
from $2 to $6 for every day you work. 
Don't delay. This will bring you a big 
income. Write for samples. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. H-5402 Dayton, 0. 












Learn in spare time at home 
i, Earn $30—$35 a week 


. ry woman should learn. We 


rain Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
i 
| 
Hil 
i 
| 
| 





by our Fascinating Home-study 
ethod. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
ndorsed by physicians. Estab- 
ished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears of age write for 
and 32 


Become Independent] tee and FREE 


hicage School of Narsing. Dept. 94 , 421 Ashland Blvd.Chicago 


$25 to $35 a Week 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty yearsof success—12,000 
Graduates. Age 19 to 60. 
The standard course of home train- 
ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tui'ion earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial. Money refunded 
if dissatisfied. Send for catalog. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y¥. 


THE4ELITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you, 
—slenderized ankles and 
pretty feet two. 


\ See page 22 
<== Ff _ 


Derma Viva whitens and beau- 
tifiea the skin at once, regardless of 
its condition or your money back. 50c 
at your dealer or sent prepaid by 

Derma Viva Co., Chicago, III. 




















others and Religious Workers 





















































Dressmakers Attention! 


Save your eyesight and strength. Give up the drudgery of 
sewing. Take the Agency for our line of Cloaks, Suits and 
other Women’s Wearing A e! casy to handle. Big Commis- 
sions! All or part time. Send for ful! particulars. 

Vietor Ladies Tailoring Ca., $25 S. Market St., Dept. 63 Chicago 
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The Captain 
Intervenes 


[Continued from page 47] 


had perfected the most beautiful aspect she 
had ever shown. But the matron-of-honor 
—Miss Long had herself suggested that 
Mrs. Delcevare wear silver tissue. Madame 
Fouvé had turned Madge into a glistening 
vision. Nobody at the wedding had even 
hinted ‘that the bride could compare with 
her. Somebody said that she looked like 
an angel dressed in an armor made of 
moonbeams and designed in Paris. 

Varick also thought that Madge looked 
beautiful at the altar, statuesquely so. But 
at this precise moment, he thought she 
looked—not beautiful—but lovely. 

That statuesque quality had gone and 
Varick was glad to see it go. Her 
glamourous hair was tossing into broken 
curls; her lips curved and curled in a 
sporadic smilingness, as though she enjoyed 
a happy release from minor strain. 

Suddenly she ran her hand through her 
curls; rumpled them to further disorder. 
“Well,” she disposed of some inner con- 
siderations, “that’s that!” Her tone was 
gay; just as its premeditation had vanished 
from her manner, the measured quality had 
vanished from her voice. 

Margot spoke. “Mother, I’m going to 
tell you a secret now. Don’t ever breathe 
a word to Eileen. I wouldn’t want her ever 
even to suspect it—oh, not for the world! 
But I made that match.” 

“My dear Margot,” her mother said 
gravely, “of course I know that. I notice 
a great deal more than you give me credit 
for.” 

“Well, it was a hard job but a good one,” 
Margot congratulated herself with a serious- 
ness commensurate with the effort. “My 
word, I’m tired! And I’ve got a license 
to be tired. Match-makers earn their brides- 
maid’s pins all right. I’m going to bed and 
don’t let Delia wake me till day after to- 
morrow. Good night.” Margot disappeared 
humming Lohengrin’s Wedding March. 

Madge mechanically arose; stood mech- 
anically expectant—as a hostess anticipating 
her guest’s departure. Her thoughts were 
still obviously happy ones, but far away, 
or deeply buried. 

Varick arose too. But he did not de- 
part. He stood contemplating her. “Margot 
made that match?” His upward inflection 
was a challenge. 

Madge looked down on her matron-of- 
honor flowers; a cascade of white orchids. 
The moonlight like thin films of falling 
water slid over her angel’s armor. “O 
my dear Hugh! I’m only humoring her! 
Of course, I know that you made that 
marriage.” 

Varick laughed. “My dear Madge, de- 
ceive Margot if you will, and yourself if 
you can. But for goodness’ sake, don’t 
think you can deceive me in this matter. 
Don’t yoy suppose that I knew that you 
made it?” He stared at her with humorous 
intentness. 

Madge still contemplated the orchids. 
Suddenly she burst into the gleeful laughter 
of her girlhood. “Come over to see me 
tomorrow, Hugh,” she coaxed, “and we'll 
get out all the maps and globes in the 
house. You don’t know how crazy I am to 
hear about Cambodia and Mozambique.” 

She lifted her gaze . . . met his 
eyes . . . Suddenly a wild sweet fire 
ran through his blood stinging 
every fibre of him to an exquisite pain... 
The films had vanished from the limpid 
poignancy of Madge’s gaze. ‘ 


The Right Crowd 


[Continued from page 40] 


their lives for less than a year, but he 
had nothing in common with them. 

In the morning, he went down to the 
Gibraltar Trust Company. The traffic 
irritated him; the long arroyo of Broadway 
and then of Wall Street cramped him. He 
saw his former desk, rayed with expensive 
artificial light and alined with twenty 
other desks at which sat living, human 
machines . . . All this for the dollar 
which would also sprout in the sunlight 
and fresh air of Rockville. 

He suddenly laughed aloud; and with 
his laughter still in his throat, he went out. 

At the first telegraph office, he stopped 
and sent a cryptic message to Kay: 


Except would have hated to throw down 
the team wish the deuce I'd dropped that 
ball. Returning Sunday for good. 


Then, as rapidly as a taxicab would 
take him, he hastened to the Patroons Club. 
As he was drawing a line through his name, 
third of the candidates’ list on the bulletin- 
board, Vaughn Parker greeted him. 

“Paul! Where have you been?” 

Stanton laughed exultantly. “Congratu- 
lations, Vaughn! Why, the same place I’m 
going back to, old man Back to 
Rockville, Wisconsin—with my old crowd.” 
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A Few Minutes a Day , 
the SEM-PRAY Way 
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‘The Price of a Lerfec 

















HE greatest of beauty spe- 3 

way cialists visiting you daily can do 
no more to keep your complexion “Always Young” than you can 
do alone with fragrant Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay. 


SEM-PRAY. JO- 


Meaning Always Young” {¢ 
ann jo Ce . 
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al? © 
"of It keeps the 
, skin young by 
restoring Nature’s 
own oils lost by con- 
tact with the harsh, drying winds, 
by the exhausting strain of the social 
season that bring those tiny lines that 
herald the approach of age. 
After out-door exposure, before retiring, apply. 
Smooth gently with the fingers. Leave undis- 
turbed for a few moments. Then remove with 
a soft cloth, and your skin will be perfectly 
cleansed and glowing with youth. 
















A seven-day trial convinces. Just send us your 
name and address and we will gladly forward 
a week’s supply free. 


At All Good Toilet Counters "Parjumed 


THE SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY CO, “a 
Dept. 2084, Rapids, Michigan 










(00d Looks 
Depend On She 35 Ain 


A woman’s happiness de- 
| pends largely on her looks. 
And her looks depend on 
| her skin. The fastidious 
woman gives diligent atten- 
tion to her skin because she 
realizes that it is the most 
vital feature of her appear- 
ance. D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream gives awarm healthy 
glow to the skin and brings 
that knowledge of looking 
her best which is a satisfac- 
tion to any woman. 

A large jar of D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream is an invaluable 
accessory of the well appointed 
dressing-table. Its pleasing fra- 
grance makes massage a delight. 
As a cleanser and beautifier it 
is unexcelled. 








Now sold at pre-war prices. Tubes, 
10c, 25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 
85c, $1.50. 


TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube 
of this perfect skin cleanser and 

| complexion beautifier. Daggett & 
Ramsdell, Dept.1327, DL. &R, 
Building, New York, 


DAGGCETT~~» RAMSDELL'S 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
lhe Kind That Keeps” 
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Photo by Iva A. Hill 


For mor ning or aftern on, indoors 





or out, the Summer through, you 
will be fashionably dressed in 
Corticelli Castle Crepe—the new 
printed silk shown here. This is 
one of six Corticelli Castle Crepe 
costumes Irene Castle is wearin 
this season 


g 








Photo by Campbell Posed by Irene Castle 


For each style the 
most appropriate silk 


HIS is a season when silken fabrics are 

demanded for every sort of wear. And 
variety in silks is necessary to carry out the 
demands of the designers. 

For we have sharp contrasts—models that 
demand the soft clinging lines of the popular silk 
crepes and others that must have the crisp 
billowy effect only taffeta can give. 

Another season for crepe?—yes! And the 
loveliest of all—Corticelli Castle Crepe which 
[rene Castle has made her own. Today these 
new printed effects, in all the fashionable colors 
and at the most inviting prices, are being dis- 
played and eagerly bought in the Fifth Avenue 
shops. 

If your favorite store cannot show you Corti- 
celli Castle Crepe or other Corticelli Dress Silks 
including Satin Patria, Satin Princess, Satin 
Crepes, Crepes de Chine, Taffetas, Poplins, 
please write us. Address The Corticelli Silk 
Company, 304 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


Free booklet of Irene Castle’s new frocks 
with special pattern offer 


Send for free copy of other dresses in Cor- 
the new booklet which ticelli Castle Crepe, 
tells vou how to obtain Satin Princess and 
patterns of two of Irene Service Taffeta. Ad 
Castle’s favorite frocks dress The Corticelli 
. calli , : 
m ide of Corticelli Silk Company, 304 
Castle Crepe his Nonotuck ig Flor- 
booklet also illustrates ence, Mass. No Cana- 
dian orders “accepted. 









in actual colors five 





The 
CORTICELLI SILK | COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, 


Yarns and Cro sie Cottons 
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The Forest and 
Mr. Sard 


ontinued from page 42] 
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“There are only two others known. . 
Well, I did what I could with the Esthonian 
police, who didn’t believe me. But a short 
time ago the Countess Orloff sent me word 
that Quintana really was the guilty one, 
and that he had started for America., I’ve 
been after him ever since. . . . But, 
Jack, until this morning Quintana did not 
possess these stolen jewels. Clinch did!” 

“What!” 

“Clinch served overseas in a Forestry 
Regiment. In Paris he robbed Quintana of 
these jewels. That’s why I’ve been hanging 
around Clinch.” 

Stormont’s face was flushed and in- 
credulous. Then it lost color as he thought 
of the jewels that Eve had coneealed—the 
gems for which she had risked her life. 

He said: “But you tell me Quintana 
robbed you this morning.” 

“He did. The little Grand Duchess and 
the Countess Orloff-Strelwitz are my guests 
at Harrod Place. Last night I snatched the 
case containing these gems from Quintana’s 
fingers. This morning, as I offered them 
to the Grand Duchess, Quintana coolly 
stepped between us—’ 

“By God, Jack, I should have shot 
Quintana when the opportunity offered.” 

“Of course,” said Stormont gravely. 
But his mind was full of the jewels which 
Eve had. What and whose were they—if 
Quintana again had the Esthonian gems 
in his possession ? 

“Had you recovered all the jewels for 
the Grand Duchess?” he asked Darragh. 

“Every one, Jack. . . . Quintana 
has done me a terrible injury. I shan’t let 
it go. I mean to hunt him to the end.” 

Stormont, terribly perplexed, nodded. 

A few minutes later, as they came out 
among the willows and alders on the north 
east side of Star Pond, Stormont touched 
his comrade’s arm. 

“Look at that enormous dog-otter out 
there in the lake!” 

“Grab those dogs! They'll strangle each 
other,” cried Darragh quickly. “That’s it 
unleash them, Jack, and let them go!”— 
he was struggling with the other two 
couples while speaking. 

“Damn it,” said Darragh, disgusted, 
“that’s what they’ve been trailing all 
the while across-woods—that devilish dog- 
otter yonder. . . . And I had hoped 
they were on Quintana’s trail—” 

A mass rush and scurry of crazed dogs 
nearly swept him off his feet, and both men 
caught a glimpse of a large bitch-otter 
taking to the lake from a ledge of rock 
just beyond. 

Now the sky vibrated with the deafen- 
ing outcry of the dogs, some taking to 
water, others racing madly along shore. 

Crack! The echo of the dog-otter’s 
blow on the water came across to them as 
the beast dived. 

“Well, I'm in for it now,” muttered 
Darragh, starting along the bank toward 
Clinch’s Dump, to keep an eye on his dogs. 

Storroont followed. 


IV 
FEW minutes before Darragh and 
Stormont had come out on the 
farther edge of Star Pond, Sard, who 
had heard from Quintana about the big 
drain pipe which led from Clinch’s pantry 
into the lake, decided to take a look at it. 

He had been told all about its uses— 
how Clinch, in the event of a raid by 
State Troopers or Government enforcement 
agents, could empty his contraband hootch 
into the lake if necessary —and could even 
slide a barrel of ale or a keg of rum, intact, 
into the great tile-tunnel and recover the 
liquor at his leisure. 

Also, and grimly, Quintana had ad- 
mitted that through this drain Eve Strayer 
and the State Trooper, Stormont, had 
escaped from Clinch’s Dump. So now 
Sard, full of curiosity, went back into the 
pantry to look at it for himself. 

Almost instantly the idea occurred to 
him to make use of the drain for his own 
safety and comfort. Why shouldn't he 
sleep in the pantry, lock the door, and, in 
case of intrusion—other exits being unavail- 
able,—why shouldn’t he feel entirely safe 
with such an avenue of escape open? 

For swimming was Sard’s single accom- 
plishment. He wasn’t afraid of the water; 
he simply couldn’t sink. 

Also, the mere idea of sleeping alone 
amid that hell of trees terrified Sard. 

Here in the snug pantry were pies, 
crullers, bread, cheeses, various dried meats, 
tinned vegetables, ham, bacon, fuel and 
1 range to prepare what he desired. 

He peered out of the pantry window at 

1e forest, shuddered, cursed it and every 

separate tree in it; cursed Quintana, too, 
wishing him black mischance. No; it was 
settled. He’d take his chance here. 

He climbed the staircase, cautiously, 
discovered Clinch’s bedroom, took the mat- 
tress and blankets from the bed, dragged 
them to the pantry. 

| Continued on page 64) 











Need 
Money? 




























































‘WRITE TO ME Now! | ; 


; 
| and t will tell you an by 4 way 
ga to have more money to spend F ; 
| Thousands of women have a vital need for more 

; money to properly bring up their family to 

| meet the present cost of living and tide them 
f4 over this period of unemployment Many of them 


have been helped in this problem and now have i 
money to spend and a permanent assured income 
by becoming our representatives and selling our 


H Worlds Star 

Hosiery and Kew Knit bi 
Underwear i 
to their friends and neighbors As we have 


shown them, we can show you a fine independent 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi 
esses with constantly increasing sales. With our 
elp their incomes are growing larger every day 
You can do the same as they have done 
} Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to be 
come a World’s Star Money Maker. Protected 
territory—prompt deliveries 

We have been in busi 


Lo eee: are 


way to have more money to spend 
t We've Cateee More Than 25,000 
; 
} 
? 











Ss 7% PERTECT FITTING 
You can make custom-made shirts at home 
80 easily, and at such a greet saving, that 
you will be truly surprised. They will fit 
“him” perfectly, with just the right sleeve 
length, roomy cuffs, full skirt and comfort 
around the neck that you cannot find in 
readymades. To insure pertfect-fitting 
shirts: 

Insist upon SMITH’ S Neck Bands end| 
see that SMITH'S wu ssamped on those you buy 

At your dealers in Cambric at 15, 18 and 2c, 
alse Pongee at 25¢ and Pure Linen at 25c. Send 
us 18 for book “How | Make My Husband's! 
Shirts.” (fully Mustrated with charts and dis- 
i) grams) or 25c for the book and a SMITH'S Neck 
Band (20 quality.) Mention size. Gilman B 
Smith Co., inc.,134 West 17th Street, New York. 


CET THIS BOOK ON 


HOME SHIRT — 

































nity Clothes enable you § 

ress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con- 
‘dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 
76-page Style Book, pictur-' 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets. Write today 


LaneBryantr «New York 


Hair an d 
Beauty Books 


Show thelatest stylesof ~- 
reneformations, le, 


[es BRYANT Mater- STYLE ed 
to : 





lowest pri 
quale natural 
bair. Perfect ma 






¥ get these 
as asnion cose Write today. 
Get, 1889 207 S. Wenesh Chicago, Miinots 


DON’T LAUNDER THE BABY 


Bathing a tender infant in a hard rubber 
tub and dressing him on the lap is purely 
a laundering process. Learn how hundreds 
of mothers Lave cut the bath-time task in 
half Write today for free Infant booklet 
describing the Baby Bathinette, the won 
jerful patented combination of Bath, 
Dressing table and Baby Basket. 


KIDDIE TOWN PRODUCTS we. centca Pars KY: 


a . ________,,,, 


THEAELITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you, 
style and comfort in the | 


Little Shoe. 














J 
——— J 


: See page 2 22 
Np 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautifu. rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profi table 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be sure tosend for free lox wn book, It 
ells all about weaving and our» 
fully low-priced, e@eily- operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 236 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


ALONEY Shrubs 


Beautify Jour f Vag Send for Free Book 
and Buy from the Grower at cost plus ane profit 


ALONEY BROSGWELLS ©. / Banksh Dansnile Xt 
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SPRING CALLS 


By 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


PRING and fresh clothes for a new season. Such is the traditional 
combination that needs no explanation. Neither womankind nor 
nature makes apology for the urge toward what is alive with color 
and vitality. The old is dead. Here comes the new. 

The world of clothes glitters and pulses with fresh fabrics, inventive 
schemes for originality. The mind of the designer of apparel has quickened 
along with the secret stirring of the spring sap in trees. No woman can 
resist that which is offered. She goes gladly to the financial sacritice of 
whatever money she possesses. Now, if ever, she comments, must the 
wardrobe be swept out and replaced by these alluring garments upon which 
two continents have bent their creative efforts. 

First, what colors come in with the spring? The American fabric 
manufacturers have put forth admirable dyes that suit the coloring and the 
activities of the American woman. They have shown ingenuity and good 
hard sense in baptizing them with the names of familiar objects, and this 
familiarity catches our fancy. We may not understand the name “capucine,” 
but we catch “pilgrim” immediately. We know what “nettle” means, if 
“puce” is meaningless to our American ears. : 

The colors under which most of the new names are grouped are tan, 
gray, red, green, white, a little brown here and there, pink and several tones 
of warm blue, especially those ancient dyes of the color that have been 
quickened into new life by the impulse toward Russian fashions. There is no 
diminution in the desire for the warm shades of tan, and when the shoppers 
think of it as beige, they get a better appreciation of what the coloring means 
than through the word “tan,” which is limited. The sand tones of gray, 
ranking with the pebble shades, are the first rivals of beige, but there is more 
e. indestructible chiffon warmth in the latter dye, and women find it more satisfying to a difficult 

or color spun may 4 complexion. 

be used. a 5 a. 7 7 - There has also come about a keen discrimination in the social limitations 

; ia : a of colors and we are more aware than formerly of the necessity of a practical 
choice of colors that do not clash with our activities. We have been slow to 
learn these fine values. Diversity of life, of pleasures and duties, created by 
the motor and electrified transportation to far-flung distances, have compelled 
us to realize the French maxim that there’s a costume for every sky. Such 
truth has stirred women to keener relish in preparing the contrasting clothes 
needed for the country club when winter breaks, for a week of sport in 
knickers and short cape in the crisp and crackling mountain paths, for a spell 
of golf in the pines, for a last fling under the southern sunshine on Florida 


No. 2594, Lapres’ BLouseE; 
raglan sleeves. Size 
requires 24 yards of 
inch, 17% yards of 40- 
h, or 134 yards of 45- 
material. Georgette 


N 2623, Lapres’ Sus- 
NDER SKIRT. Size 36 
lires 334 yards of 36- 

i 27% yards of 40-inch, 

or 2'@ yards of 54-inch 

material. The width at 
lower edge is 17 yards 

Transfer Design No. 1073 

may be used. 


No. 2636, Lapres’ SHIRTWAIST; 
back closing. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch, 17 yards of 
40-inch, or 154 yards of 45-inch 
material. This dainty waist may 
be developed in georgette crépe, 
indestructible chiffon voile, or 
organdie. 


ip acer mewn 


— 





No. 2468, Lapres’ SusPpeNpDER 
Skirt. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
of 36- or 40-inch material, or 214 
yards of 54-inch material. The 
width at lower edge is 134 yards. 
z : Homespun is appropriate for this 


= design. 
2594 Blouse 2636 Shirtwaist 


5 sizes, 34-42 7 sizes, 34-46 
2623 Suspender Skir 2468 Suspender Skirt 


8 sizes, 34-48 9 sizes, 34-50 


Transfer Design No. 1073 


verandas while the smiling darkey boys replenish the tall glasses on the small 
green tables, for shopping in a whirling city, lunching at a smart restaurant, 
going to the play, and returning to the fields for a serener life and simple 
clothes. 

For all these activities the fashion censors offer gray, beige, red and green, 
with indulgence shown to black by those who will not forsake it. The plain 
colors are chosen for the city streets, the gay ones for the country pleasures. 
One set does not clash with the other. The well-dressed woman is apt to be 
governed by fashion today in the choice of tan or gray rather than dark 
blue for the street, again black and white for afternoon gaieties, checks, 
plaids, stripes, and gay plain colors for the country. She will give a place 
to ancient blue homespun weaves or covert cloths for strictly tailored coat 
suits. In the evening she will wear gold and silver, despite the fact that 
warm weather is on the way, and she will keep flame-red and jade-green 
in the wardrobe. 

As the summer advances she will find a recrudescence of an old-fashioned 
weave called etamine, which is like a coarse canvas and which began its new 
career in Paris earlier in the season. It can be embroidered with wool or 
cotton-colored threads, and the new French frocks inspire the use of splendid 
patches of color on applied pockets, or as suspenders to long-waisted blouses 
attached to dark skirts. She must not show astonishment if she is asked to 
greet a common-garden friend called unbleached muslin. She may think it 

[Continued on page 54] 
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No. 2639, Mrsses’ Dress; | | No. 2638, Misses’ Siip-ON 
suitable for small women. Size V | ge Dress; suitable for small 
16 requires 44% yards of 40- \ | women. Size 16 requires 434 





inch material, and 2% yards f yards of 40- or 45-inch ma- 
of 36-inch for cuffs and skirt terial. The width at lower 
The width at lower edge is /} I edge is 2 yards. If trimming 2638 Dress 
15% yards. Figured georgette is desired, Ribbon Transfer 4 sizes, 14-20 


2639 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


and plain satin make an effec- 
tive combination. 


Design No. 1157 may be used Ag ~—., 
most effectively. No. 1157 
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Charming and Appropriate Costumes 
Ba Pr 
For Warm Spring Weather 
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2631 Dress ‘| 2597 Dress 
6 size 34-44 6 sizes, 34-44 


4 

2632 Dress 
2601 Dress Osizes 34-44 
» sizes, 54-44 No. 2597, Laptes’ Dress; two-piece 
Transfer Desigt kirt; 35-inch length from waistline; 
7 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 re 
quires 37g yards of 36-inch, 33% 
vards of 40-inch, or 2% yards of 
54-inch material. Width, 1'4 yards 


¢ 


No. 2601, Lapigs’ Dress; two-piece 
skirt with yoke Size 36 requires 

yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
15g yards. Ribbon Transfer Design 
No. 1157 may be used for trimming 
Printed pussy-willow may be used 
for dress 


No. 2631. Lapres’ Stip-On Dress; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch length from 
waistline. Size 36 requires 47g yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 13 yards. This frock may be 


developed in printed crépe de Chine 


2595 Dress. 2552 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 
Ribbon Transfer Design N¢ 
Transfer Design 
No. 1157 
No. 2595, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 
35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 36 requires 43@ yards of 
40-inch material. Width, 15¢ yards. Rib- 
bon Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used 
This frock may be most attractively de- 


\ veloped in foulard. 


Costume Nos 
Medium size requires 55¢ 
vards of 40-inch material, 4 
yard of 36-inch for collar and 
cuffs, and 5¢ yard of 18-inch 
for vest 

No. 2622, Lapres’ Su1t-Coat 
Size 36 requires 2'¢ yards of 
40-inch material, 34 yard of 
36-inch for collar and cuffs, 
and 5@ yard of 18-inch for 
vest 

No. 2172, Lapres’ THRE! 
Piece STRAIGHT PLEATED 
SKIRT Size 26 requires 3 

vards of 40-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 3% 
vards 


2622-2172 








No. 2552, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt 

attached to lining; 35-inch length from 

waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 

requires 434 yards of 40-inch material 

2470 Costume Blouse 2528 Blouse Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer Design No 2622 Suit-Coat 
ee i net, wa x m0 Sizes, 34-44 001 may be used. Roshanara crépe may 6 sizes, 34-44 
rD 1 I D No. 1062 Transfer Design No, 111 “¢ . *¢ : ; 72 Skirt 
be used for the frock, if desired. 2172 Skirt 


7 sizes, 24 





2527 Blouse 


Lapies’ Stip-ON No. 2470, Lapres’Costume No. 2528, Laptes’ Siip-On 
} SI Size 36, requires Btiouse. Small, 34 to 36, Btouse. Size 36 requires 
134 yards of 36-inch, or medium, 38 to 40; large, 134 yards of 40- or 45 
1 yards of 40-inch ma- 42 to 44. Small size, 1% inch material Transfer 
terial. If trimming is de- yards of 40- or 45-inch. Design No. 1119 would 
sired, Transfer Design No. If trimming is desired, use make a very attractive 1] | \ 
1126 may be used. This Transfer Design No. 1062. trimming for this blouse. i | comes | 4 Sie No. 2632, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 
attractive blouse may be Indestructible chiffon voile, Georgette crépe, crépe de Lit | i. | | requires 47g yards of 40-inch ma- 
developed in indestructible color spun, or georgette Chine and indestructible ““™" | “. tO UY terial, and 34 yard of 36-inch for 
chiffon voile, or georgette crépe may be used for chiffon voile are much in 2632 2601 2631 2595 2527 2528 2470 Collar, cuffs and vest. Width at 
blouse. demand as blouse materials. lower edge, 174 yards. 


crepe 
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Draperies and Unusual Skirt 
Designs Are Featured 
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2636 Shirtwaist 2627 Blouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1078 


No. 2636, Lapies’ Suirtwalist. Size 
36 requires 214 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 174 yards of 40-inch material, 
or 15% yards of 45-inch material. 
This waist may be developed in any 
one of the following fabrics, crépe 
de Chine, novelty georgette, Draplla, 
Radium silk or Pussy-Willow crépe. 


No. 2627, Lapies’ Strr-ON Buous! 
Size 36, 15@ yards of 36-inch. 1% 
yards of 40-inch or 13@ yards of 45 
inch. Transfer Design No. 1078 may 
be used. Indestructible chiffon voile, 
Color Spun, novelty or plain geor- 
gette, or Crépe Romaine may be 
used in developing. 


ee 


2601 Dress 2620 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1100 








No. 2600, Lapres’ Dress WitnH Vest. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch material, 
and 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting for collar, 
cuffs, and vest. The width at lower edge 
, is 134 yards. Satin or tafetta may be used. 


No. 2601, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 5% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower edge, 1% 
yards. Transfer Design No. 1100 
may be used as trimming at waist- 
line. This charming frock may be 
developed in dotted Swiss organdie. 


No. 2620, Lapies’ Stip-ON Dress; 
35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 26 requires 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. The width 
at lower edge is 13¢ yards. Im- 
ported homespun may be used for 
this frock. 


No. 2606, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt 
with side panels; 35-inch length from waist- 
line. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 40-inch 
material, and 17 yards of 40-inch con- 
trasting material for sleeves and side panels. 
Width, 134 yards. This new and attrac- 
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2615 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 1062 


2597 Dress 


: . 6 sizes, 34-44 
tive design may be developed in printed 2606 Dress 
Pussy-Willow taffeta and georgette crépe. 6 sizes, 34-44 


No. 2615, Lapres’ Srip-On Dress No. 2597, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece 

Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch — skirt; 35-inch length from waistline. 

“ 2610, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt | material, and 7% yard of 40-inch Size 36 requires 334 vards of 40-inch, 
ith draped tunics; 35-inch length from ft} —35 } contrasting. Width at lower edge, and 334 yards of 15-inch contrasting 
waistline. Size 36, 31%4 yards of 36- or 40- f i 3 ! | 


zs | | 1% yards. If trimming is desired, use _ for scart collar. The width at lower 
inch material, and 3 yards of 45-inch con- | SHaw | * i hh y Transfer Design No. 1062. Checked edge is 1% yards. Satin for the dress 
rasting for collar front and back and ys} — 13 fills, 3, ig en and plain taffeta may be used to and lace for the scarf make a charm- 
unics. Width, 114 yards. 5 2601 2600 2606 2610 2615 2620 2627 great advantage in this frock. ing costume. 
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Gowns Which are Smart and Delightfully 
Feminine in Treatment 
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2612 Dress rs 


4 sizes, 14-20 ) 








2608 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 








WA 2596 Dress 
i 4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2612, Misses’ Siir-ON No. 2596, Misses’ Sitrp-ON 


No. 2608, Misses’ Stip-ON Dress; Ni 
Dress; suitable for small Dress; suitable for small suitable for small women; 3-inch hem Si: 
women. Size 16 requires women; no hem allowed. allowed. Size 16 requires 274 yards 40 
3 yards of 40-inch, and 1 Size 16 requires 3 yards of of 36- or 40-inch material. Width at of 
yard of 40-inch for panels 40-inch material. Width lower edge, 154 yards. Roshanara - 
Width, 15¢ yards at lower edge, 154 yards. crépe may be used. ve 












A NEW CASTLE FROCK 
Specially Designed for Mrs. Irene Castle Tremap 
2638 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 
Ribbon Transfer Design No, 1157 











No. 2638, Misses’ Strp-ON Dress; 
suitable for small women. Size 16 
requires 43@ yards of 40- or 45-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, 









yards. If desired, Ribbon Transfer 
























































\ 
Design No. 1157 may be used. 2638 Dress 
, 4 sizes, 14-20 
No. 2629, Misses’ Siip-ON Sensaer Yesign 
Dress; suitable for small me, 158 
women; two-piece skirt; 3- f= / 
inch hem allowed. Size . [2 QO 
2e 3 re Ss 3 al w . . 
ra Walle Sig gare LAL No 208, Mie Des. Si 
Transfer Design No. 936 used 10, 398 yards of 40-inch, and 3% 
on the waist lends an addi- yard of 18-inch _ contrasting. 
tional chars. Width, 13g yards. Transfer De- 
sign No. 1039 may be used. 
SPRING CALLS 2618 Dress 
[Continued from page 51] _ awl 
$ should be kept for the ironing-board, but set that rules French fashions. Chanel, the a. 1080 
es she will see it in such luxurious guise as well-known designer, threw her influence on 
) embroidered frocks and especially in jumper __ the side of the exiled Russians and appeared 
s o blouses. It is no longer a cheap material — in these blouses, made of wine-red crépe de 2 
2621 Dress ¢ and its use in Paris by the Russians as a Chine, at smart dances in the afternoon. 
es." 4-20 2629 Dress é foundation for their crude and colorful Now Russia is the magic word in the dress- 
‘ cao tA a embroidery has brought it into the most making places of Paris from where we will 
oa = Design No, 93¢ fashionable places get the impetus toward this new gaiety in 
This new movement in fashion is far- clothes. Imitations of genuine Russian band 
, As reaching. A Russian Grand Duchess, exiled and embroidery done on heavy linen and cotton in v= da, beds ( 
) No. 2621, Misses’ Sirp-ONn starving in a Paris attic, is apt to change the face _ red, green, black and yellow cotton threads, has { i 
Wem . wv = — _— ory — of fashion during the coming season, The fact begun to appear on our warm-weather frocks. f pe h ‘| # 
/ oft te hails tee tek 3 , that the Princess Olga Oussoroff and the Grand Cross-stitch and ladder-work are exploited. Min rT 
} ete of Dilek tor ie Duchess Marie Pavlovna wear these simple cot- Crudely applied pieces of bright cotton cloth are 
Width. 1 yards. Ribbon ton blouses banded with the bright embroidery put on unbleached muslin foundations, or on 
|| Fransfer Desien No. 1157 done by the poor workers to whom they are more luxurious ones of crépe de Chine in i 
2196 p21 1 may be used giving bread and heat was enough for the gay 


[Continucd on pege 55] 2629 2608 2618 <6 
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| 2605 Dress 
| 4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer 


jor April, 1922 


There is 


a Touch of the Unusual in Each 


of These Chic Frocks 
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2604 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


Transfer Design 
No. 1126 


2611 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2611, Misses’ Surp-On 
Dress; suitable for small women. 
Size 16 requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material, or 334 yards of 
45-inch. The width at lower 
edge is 14% yards. 


No. 2604, Misses’ Dress. Size 
16 requires 444 yards of 40-inch 
material. The width at lower 
edge is 17 yards. If desired, 
Transfer Design No. 1126 may 
be used. 


No. 2619, Musses’ Dress. 
Size 16 requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material, and 4% yard 
of 36-inch contrasting for col- 
lar and cuffs. Width, 2% 
V irds 


ar 
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A NEW CASTLE FROCK 


Specially designed for Mrs. Irene Castle Treman 


2639 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2639, Misses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. 
Size 16 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material, 
and 2% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting for cuffs and 
skirt. Width at lower 
edge, 154 yards. 




















No. 2605, Mausses’ Stiip-On 
Dress. Size 16, 2% yards of 
40- or 48-inch, and 1 yard of 
36- or 40-inch for waist. Width, 
134 yards. Transfer Design No. 
1008 may be used. 


No. 2608, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; suitable 
for small women; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 
16 requires 314 yards of 45-inch, or 3% 
yards of 48-inch material. The width at 
lower edge is 154 yards. 





2639 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


SPRING CALLS 


[Continued from page 54] 

Russian embroidery. It is made 
into cape suits with a flowered or 
striped foulard lining for the James 
the First cape. Jenny, of Paris, 
accentuates this fashion in her 
new collection. Remember that 


imitation of the Russian peasant 
costumes. The milliners are build- 
ing their hats with the pointed 
crown of the Russian tiara and 
headdress. Russian jewelry is 
eagerly searched, and those who 


2619 Dress 
sizes, 14-20 


2608 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


2625 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


2611 2604 2605 


were in Constantinople last summer 

and bought pieces of it at the price 
of a dinner for a half-famished exile are dis- 
playing their treasures as Sindbad the Sailor 
exhibited his jewels. 

White flannel is another old friend that 
greets the spring. It is fashioned into frocks 
with dozens of yards of fine soutaching at the 
edges, it is built into the English jumpers 
which have come into power with the Russian 
overblouse, and it isalso trimmed with 


the top of the new frock may be 

of the gayest and most colorful 

fabric when the skirt is plain. 

matter when it is worn, it must 
short jacket or cape. 

To those who are still loyal to black, it 
might be well to say that there is a brightly 
printed black crépe which has more character 
than the plain weave and gives one a better 
chance to flourish the fact that one’s clothes 
are new, not left-overs from last April. 


And no 


carry a 


No. Misses’ Dress; suit- 
able for small women; two-piece 
skirt. Size 16 requires 454 yards 
of 36-inch, or 4% yards of 40- or 
45-inch material. The width at 
lower edge is 1% yards. If 
trimming is desired, use Transfer 
Design No. 1084. 


2625, 


Transfer Design No. 1084 
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Fit YOUR FIGURE 


AsA DRESSMAKER 


Wou_Lp Fit You 
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Makes Dressmaking a 




















































= Pleasure and Satisfaction |% 

1 i can easily and accurately e| 
$i reproduce the most stylish fit- FE! 

ng dresses over an Acme Dress [|x| 
=, Form. It makes fitting the easi- = 

t part a king. It’ | 
a Re vod of oe "8 5 as 5) 
= cessary as a sewing machine. 

; = 9 
“| | 
E bs 
+{ : 
2 4 
=| ™ 
$ ’ 

4 > 
% 

7) 
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: 3) 
5 - | 
r = 
La 
ei a 
° tu 

i 
Ss 

nh 
A DUPLICATES THE #4 
a 
¥ EXACT MEASUREMENTS {iy 
“ 

; sé ” 

*| OF “YOUR FIGURE . 
(he Neck, Shoulders, Bust, ES 
Waist, Hips, and Skirt are each [Si 
‘Si independently adjustable to any [=| 
j required measurements. More than a 
a hundred independent ‘“‘combi oe 
nation adjustments,”’ so that it will EB) 
actly reproduce any desired size, E| 
style or fgure. When not in use 3) 
it COLLAPSES to half its size 
like illustration below. &s 
ADJUSTABLE 
WILL f/AanD COLLAPSIBLE 
Pe BRING 
aa 
HS DRESS FORM 
€ INTO YOUR HOME 
5 DRESSMAKING §& 
= MADE EASY 
In order to encourage Home 

= Dressmaking and help you to 
z economically reproduce the most 
a stylish fashions shown in this 
=] magazine, we are manufacturing 
~j| 10,000 Acme Forms to be sold on 
= 
| -—Easy Payment Terms 
= Remit $3 and we will send you our 

guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible 
3 Dress Form Pay the balance of 
[-e $i2 at only $3 per month. 
if Ten Days Trial 

3 | If unsatisfactory return form and 
SE we'll gladly refund your $ 
$8 


E teteennneiiiite for Home Dressmaking. 
100,000 Satisfied Users 


An Acme Form will dast a lifetime 

j It will enable you to economically 

make good-looking dresses and be 

3 the envy of your friends 

pe |CO Take advantage of Our Special Sale 

“2 offer and send your order today. 
Acme Sales Co. 


384 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 





ser 
cataicg 
th 


“EASY PAYMENT TERMS 





1, 1 pn ig $3. ay i shipment 


of an Acme on “10 DAYS Peel AND 








ek ew ewewece ees ow wesaeseeeeeraee -<- 
ACME SALES CO. 384 Troop Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

( emen:— Send ce fully illustrated 

led ation, or better 


ee emeceeeeen == 
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Attractive Models for Afternoon and Informal Occasions 





No. 2548, Laptges’ Stip-On Dress. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material, and 
15g yards of 40-inch contrasting material. 
The width at lower edge is 154 yards. 


No. 2540, Lapiges’ Dress; two-piece skirt . 
attached to camisole. Size 36 requires 354 
f ' vards of 40-inch material, and 1% yards of 
| « 2 OR / / a 45-inch contrasting material for collar and 
sash. Width, 176 yards. Dotted swiss and 
organdie may be used. 



























No. 2477, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 436 yards of 36- or 40- 
inch material, and 4 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting material for collar and _ cuffs. 
Width, 134 yards. Figured voile is much 
in demand at present. 1 





No. 2459, Lapres’ Stip-ON Dress; 35-inch 
length from waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. The width is 156 yards. 


No. 2542, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; two- 
piece skirt. Size 36 requires 34% yards of 
36-inch figured, and 356 yards of 40-inch 
plain material. Width at lower edge, 134 
yards. 


No. 2447, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 33 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, and 114 yards of 40-inch contrasting 
material for bands, collar, cuffs and ruffles 1} 
Width, 154 yards. Foulard and organdie 
make an attractive spring frock. 
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2548 Dress 
izes, 34-46 


2540 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
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2542 Dress 2447 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 


2477 Dress 2459 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-50 | k 





} 2540 2548 2477 2459 2542 2447 
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The Well-Dressed Woman Demands Individuality In Her Wardrobe FY / 
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| ion Bulletin of the 
ee) of Modern Dress 






































No. 2429, Lapres’ ONE-Prece Dress. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material, 
and 1% yards of 36-inch contrasting ma 
terial for panels and insets. Width at 
lower edge, 15¢ yards 


No. 2497, Laptes’ Stip-ON Dress. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40- or 54-inch ma- 
terial, and % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
material for vest. The width at lower edge 
is 15¢ yards. 


No. 2543, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 requires 
734 yards of 36-inch, 734 yards of 40-inch, 
or 74 yards of 45-inch material. Width, 
1% yards Ribbon Transfer Design No. 
1157 may be used. 


No. 2531, Lapres’ Dress. Size 26 requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material, and 1'% 
yards of 36-inch contrasting material for 
vest and panels. Sash, 3 yards of 6-inch 
material. Width, 15¢ yards. 








No. 2494, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt 
attached to lining. Size 36 requires 61% 
vards of 40-inch material Width, 1% 
yards. If trimming is desired, use Ribbon 
Transfer Design No. 1157. 





40 Leading 
Styles 

Dressmaking 
Lessons 


Valuable fashion notes and style 
suggestions—all offered you /ree 
in the 


b  Fishion Bulletin 
-— | ofthe 

MB, School of 
Modern Dress 


Don’t miss the opportunity of getting 
this splendid style book free. It will help 
you in planning your new dress or suit, 
help you find the garment that is most 
appropriate and becoming. And its sug- 
| gestions will save you money. 


No. 2510, Lapres Dress. Size 36 requires 
444 yards of 36-inch material, 44% yards 
of 40-inch material, or 3 yards of 54-inch 
material. Sash, 3 yards of 44-inch ribbon. 


Width, 134 yards. 
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2429 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-50 
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With the Fashion Bulletin we will send 
you also complete information regarding 
| the remarkable new sewing methods of 
| the School of Modern Dress. These new 
methods are enabling women to have 
three charming dresses for what one used 
to cost—and to make from $25 to $50 
a week at home, if they wish. Make 
money and save money right at home! 
We'll tell you how, 


Materials and 
Equipment Free 


A decided advantage offered students 
of the School of Modern Dress is the 
valuable equipment given free. In the 
information we are going to send you, 
you will find out how you can get an 
Oriental sewing basket with important 
sewing aids, and materials with which to 
make your first six garments, entirely 
without cost in connection with your 
course. Every student also receives an 
excellent dress form. 


Easy Payment Plan 


Perhaps the most important feature of 
the School of Modern Dress is the pay- 
as-you-save plan. You actually make 
six garments while you are studying the 
course, and the savings effected so bal- 
ance the easy installment payments that 
you probably won’t even miss the money ! 
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Write at once for the Fashion Bulletin 
and the full information. Remember it’s 
all free, and it places you under no obli- 
gation whatever. Mail this coupon at 


\ 









e » School of Modern Dress, Inc. 
2543 Dress 2531 Dress Tent bn 821 He ; ; - et Bt M. 
5 sizes, 34-42 7 sizes, 34-46 Jept. 134, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, 
Ribbon N. Y. 
Transfer Design 
No. 1157 EE cr 
The School of Modern Dress, Inc., 
Dept. 134, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I want to know all about the School of Modern 
| Dress, and how I can make money and save 
— mt money at home. Also how I can get the Oriental 
| } Sewing Basket with equipment, and materials 
{| with which to make six garments free in con- 
dana nection with the NEW-WAY Course. Include free 
i oe a copy of the new Fashion Bulletin containing 7 
| | dressmaking lessons and over 400 leading styles 
|4 
r 2494 Dress 2510 Dress EL ROS PEALE an Or 
, 7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 
el Ribbon ro 
2 - Transfer Design ; MeCall’ 
2429 2494 2543 2531 2497 2510 No. 1157 McCall’s 4-22 




















B Adds a Tasty Touch | 
| fo Any Cake 
| 


ZANOL Marshmallow Icing makes | 

the finest cake even more deli- 
cious. This light, fluffy, ready-to-use | 
Marshmallow Creme is very eco- 
nomical. Ready forinstant use--for 
cakes, dressing, filling for ices, pud- 
dings and ice cream. Saves time, 
saves eggs and is cheaper and better 
than home-made icing. 


ZANOL 


| PRODUCTS 


ZANOL Marshmallow Icing is but one of 
|| 350 quality-first ZANOL Products -- Food 
| Preparations, Toilet Requisites, Household 

Necessities-- you can buy at your door 
| from our authorized, exclusive ZANOL 
representative. Absolute purity and 
quality are guaranteed for every ZANOL | 
| product. And by buying direct, you are } 
|| sureoffresh merchandise—at lowest cost. 


We have good paying, permanent posi- 
tions open in unoccupied territory for 
ambitious men and —- to represent 
us. Excellent pa revious experi- 
ence required. Write or fall particu- 
lars. Address Department 2. 


| 
| The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


Zanol Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Tey a Day Pays| Ss 










For amaller Sympbe onola Sevie pic 
tured and others I7c to 26c aday. Tens 
of thousands giving satisfaction 


Symphonolas 
No expensive attachments needed t« 
lay all Records, Tone natural, life 
fixe Well built. Highest quality 


equipme vt 
No Money Down 


ped anywhere in U. 8 30 days 
FRE ay Trial before you cL first pay 
ment If pleased take to 2 years 


time 
Records 70c Each 
Play on all phonographs using stee! 
al hits Also Saeges | and oO arene 
ke 


Full size 10 inch Postpaid a 
day fo: ~! Symphvoonola Booklet and Ree 


ord Lis 
thet CO lac. 


Lark “~f. 
Desk SMicM - 422 Buffalo, N. Y. 





ASIEST method known to prepare family meals 
Saves 50° to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of / 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


. 

New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
broils, toasts. Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
to any electric socket. oo 
cial wiring. Write for 30-day 
FREE trial offer. Complete 
facts and special intr: »ductory 
direct factor prices. Send 
name and address. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 

Dept 21 Detroit, Mich. 


Agents: $48 a Week 


taking orders for Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. 

rr new. Written guarantee with each set. We 
deliver and collect 

PAY YOU DAILY 

Steady employment. No 
lay offs. We need 500 Sales 
Agents, men and women, 
to cover every county in 
the U. S. Big money for 
spare time. Write for every 
jay money plan 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Delight 388 Dayton, Ohio 7 


* GOREAM * 


SILVER POLISH 








WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLO F. RITCHIE & COMPANY, INC 

17) MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON 

ENGLAND TORONTO. CANADA. ~ SYONEY, AUSTRALIA 
Ae ee ee ee 

















| THEAE LITTLE SHOE 


has this poe for you, 
style and comfort in the 


2323 Bolero Suit 


5 sizes, 2-6 


, 2444 Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 








| Little Shoe. 
q See page 2 
—— 


for Yourself 
EKatablish and oper 
wes a — 
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WwW. HILLYER RASSOALE.. ume adas: bows ORANGE, N. J. 
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Fan 


2511 Dress 


4 sizes, 6-12 


Transfer Design 
Yo. 112 
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Some Designs for the Younger Generation 
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No. 2598, Boy’s Box-Pieatep Dress. Size 3 
requires, View A, 11% yards of 40-inch material. 
Transfer Design No. 1039 may be used. View 

B requires 154 yards of 36- or 40-inch ma- 
terial, and 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


2598 Dress 


4 sizes, 
6 months 


No. 2323, Boy’s Botero Suir. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 36- or 40-inch, and 1% yards 
of 36-inch for blouse. 


No. 2421, Boy’s Norrotk Suit; knee trousers. 
Size 6 requires 23 yards of 36-inch, and % 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2444, CHrtp’s One-Piece Dress WitH 
BLoomeEnrs. Size 8 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
material. Chambray or gingham may be used. 





No. 2513, CurtLp’s Pray Dress WITH 
BLoomers. Size 6 requires 2% yards of 36- 1| 
inch material and % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material. 


No. 2511, Grirv’s Dress; straight-pleated skirt. 
Size 10 requires 344 yards of 36-inch, and 34 
yard of 36-inch for collar and cuffs. 


ee No. 2518, Grrt’s Strp-ON Dress anp Cape 
* sagt lh ; r= 


Size 8 requires 24 yards of 48-inch, 74 yard 
2598 Dress 2421 Norfolk Suit of 21-inch for collar facing, and 1% yards 


bp 5 sizes, 2-8 of 36-inch for cape lining. 

to 3 years | 

View B No. 2633, Girt’s Sirp-On Dress. Size 10 
Y requires 244 yards of 36-inch material, and 
a 3g yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 


Chambray, linen or gingham may be used. 


| 
| 
No. 2602, CHrtp’s Siip-On Dress. Size 6 | 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch, and 3% yard of 
36-inch contrasting material. 
] 
| 





No. 2416, Girt’s PANTALETTE Dress. Size 6 
requires 134 yards of 36-inch, and 13% yards 
of 40-inch contrasting material for collar, cuffs, 1} 
sash, band and kneeband. Transfer Design 
~ No. 1120 may be used. 














Pantalette 
Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 








2602 Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 





Ly 


2633 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 





jf 2513 Play Dress 


3 sizes, 2-6 


SOAR amar 





én 


eal ina i wu 
2518 Dress and Cape af POL es te WU) GL) bs 


5 sizes, 6-14 2633 2602 2513 2511 Us 2416 2444 2421 2598 2598 2323 
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Dainty Frocks and Coats for Children 


2634 Coat 
5 sizes, 2-10 


View A 
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No. 2539, Curip’s Dress; two-piece straight 
gathered skirt. Size 4 requires 114 yards of 
36-inch material, and 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting material for collar, sash and ruffles 








No. 2634, Cuitp’s Coat. Size 4, View A, 1% 
yards of 44-inch, and % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting; size 8, View B, 2% yards of 48- 
inch. Transfer Design No. 1043 may be used. 


No. 2637, Cuitp’s Coat. Size 6, View A, 134 
yards of 54-inch material; size 4, View B, 234 
yards of 44-inch, and 13@ yards of 40-inch 
contrasting material. 


No. 2532, Cutip’s Dress; waist with body and 
sleeves in one; two-piece straight gathered 
skirt. Size 6 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material, and % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
Georgette crépe or organdie may be used. 


No. 2529, Girt’s Dress; two-piece straight 
gathered skirt. Size 10 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material, and 74 yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material for ruffles. 































2539 Dress 
4 


sizes, 2-8 


No. 2599, Grrt’s Party Dress WitH Sip 
Size 10 requires 174 yards of 40-inch, or 134 

| yards of 45-inch material, and 2 yards of 30 
or 36-inch for slip. 


No. 2399, Grru’s Dress. Size 10 requires 2% 
yards of 32-inch, 2% yards of 36-inch, or 2! 
yards of 40-inch material, and % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting for cuffs. Transfer Design No. 
1078 may be used. 


| 

| 

} 

No. 2450, Grirt’s Dress. Size 6, 134 yards 

of 36- or 40-inch material, and 7@ yard of 27- 

or 36-inch for skirt lining. Ribbon Transfer 
Design No. 1157 may be used. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


No. 2628, Girt’s Strw-On Dress. Size 10 . ‘ aX 
requires 2 yards of 32-, 36- or 40-inch material. ‘ 
If trimming is desired, Transfer Design No. 
1008 may be used. 
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2637 Coat 
5 sizes, 4-1? 


View B 
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2637 Coat 
5 sizes, 4-12 
ViewA 


2634 Coat 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer Design 


View B 








2399 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Transfer Design No, 1078 







2599 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 









2450 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Ribbon 
Transfer Design 
vo. 1157 
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F STN LA AY APE 
5 sizes, 6-14 me | q id NEMS Ly ba 
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2150 2399 2634 2634 2599 2637 2637 2532 2539 
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2628 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
2628 2529 Transfer Design No. 1008 
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Make Your Walls An 
Investment — 


Not An Expense 


ALLS and ceilings decorated 
with Sanitas stay clean and 
attractive for years—the cost per 
year is less. 
Sanitas is made on cloth with four coats 
of durable oil color. Can be applied on 
new walls without waiting for walls to 
settle. Can be applied on old walls, hiding 
cracks and minor wall-defects. 
Sanitas does not crack, peel or fade. Can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Styles for every room in the house—plain 
tints, dull-finished decorative and glazed 
tile effects. 
The new styles are most artistic,—don't 
select your wall coverings until you see 
Sanitas at your decorators. 


Send for Samples and Booklet 


Ture Sranparp TEextitE Propucts Co, 
320 Broapwar Dept. 6 New Yors 



































Reg US Pat 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Always keep Sani-Flush on hand 


and have a closet bowl that always 
looks like new—a bowl and trap so 
clean that odors are eliminated and 
disinfectants unnecessary. 

Just a little Sani-Flush sprinkled 
into the bowl according to directions, 
and flushed out, will eliminate all the 
work and the danger involved in other 
methods requiring mops, pails and 
acids. 

Sani-Flush will positively not injure 
bowl or connections. Keep it handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
aa an 
08 eee ee oe 
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Will You Live? 


Why Constipation May Shorten Your Life 


VER 750,000 people will die in the United States 

this year from preventable disease. Yet, experts in 

the extension of life hold that physical breakdown, 

disease, even old age and death, are all either prevent- 
able or postponable. 

But to prevent or postpone them you must av oid constipation 
and resulting toxemia. ‘To no other single cause,” writes a dis- 
tinguished physician, “‘is it possible to attribute one-tenth as many 
various and widely diverse disorders.” 

Take diabetes for example. An eminent specialist whose observa- 
tion has covered thousands of cases, states: ‘Constipation is nearly 
always found present in persons suffering from this malady. It will 
always be found that constipation existed before the appearance of 
sugar. The writer has no doubt that chronic constipation is one of 
the most prolific causes of the rapid increase of diabetes in all civil- 
tzed communities. The statistics gathered by the United States 
Census Bureau show a death rate nearly ten times as great as twenty 
years ago.”” A serious condition in itself. But truly alarming when 
you realize that over three-fourths of all disease can be traced directly 
or indirectly to constipation. 


How May Constipation Be Overcome? 


How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the use of laxatives or 
cathartics, for, writes an eminent authority, ‘‘An inestimable amount 
of injury is done by the use of these intestinal irritants, most of w hich 
provide temporary relief only at the expense of permanent injury.” 

Science has found a newer, better way; a means as simple as 
Nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. 
Thus it is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated this 
natural lubricant is not sufficient to keep it soft. 

To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, lead- 
ing medical authorities have conducted exhaustive research. They 
have discovered that the gentle lubricating action of Nujol most 
closely resembles that of Nature’s own lubricant. As Nujol is not 
a laxative, it cannot gripe. It is not a medicine in any sense of the 
word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 

These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals through- 
out the world for the treatment of constipation. 

The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people 
to lengthen their days and wonderfully increase their capacity for 
usefulness, activity and enjoyment of life. 

Test Nujol yourself. Buy a bottle from your druggist today. 


Nujol 


For Constipation 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 





MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 
Made by the makers of Nujol. 























DANGERS OF CONSTIPATION” —How auto-intoxication under- 
44 Beaver Street, New York. (In Canada, 


Mail coupon for booklet,“ 
mines health and shortens life, to Nujol, Room 812C 
Address Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal.) 


a 





Address 
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Practical Things For Little People 





2624 Romper 


5 sizes, 1-6 


2603 Romper 
6 sizes,1-8 
Transfer Design 

No. 1096 





261 4 Dress 


5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer Design No. 1050 
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No. 2624, CHILp’s 
Romper; closing at 
shoulder. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 
32-inch, and 3% yard 
of 36-inch contrast- 
ing material for 
yoke. Cretonne, 
sateen or English 
print may be used 



















2630 Apron 
5 sizes, 2-10 


2233 Pajamas 


4 sizes, 2-8 







No. 2614, CHttp’s 
Dress WITH 
BLooMERS. Size 4, 






13g yards of 32- 
inch, and 2 yards of 
36-inch for blouse 
and bloomers. 
Transfer Design No. 
1050 may be used. 


































< 3 2391 Pajamas 
4 sizes, 2-10 
dy ize 
it a 
2613 Dress 3 ¥, fp 
5 sizes, 2-10 ‘ | ¢ 
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ViewA / / / J : 
\ No. 2391, CH1ILD’S 






PayaMas; body and sleeve 
. in one; dropped back. Size 
\ 8 requires 2% yards of 32-, 
View B \ 36-, or 40-inch material. 
| Cotton crépe may be used. 
2635 | 

Combination \ No. 2233, C HILD’S 
Payamas; dropped back. 
Size 8 requires 34% yards of 
32-inch, 2% yards of 36- 
inch, or 234 yards of 40- 

inch material. 


No. 2603, CHr~p’s RoMPER. 
Size 4 requires 134 yards of 
36-inch, or 15¢ yards of 
40-inch material. Transfer 
Design No. 1096 may be 
used. 


5 sizes, 4-12 } } 





No. 2635, Grrt’s CoMBINA- 
TION. Size 8 _ requires, 
View A, 1% yards of 36- 
or 40-inch material; View 
B, size 6, 134 yards of 36- 
inch material, or 1%4 yards 
of 40-inch material. 





No. 2630, Cuttp’s Apron. 
Transfer Design included. 
Size 6 requires 74 yard of No. 2613, 
32-, 36- or 40-inch ma- BLOOMERS. 
terial, and 1% yard of 18- of 36-inch material, and 4% 
inch contrasting material. 36-inch contrasting material. 


Cuitp’s Dress WITH 
Size 8 requires 3 yards 
yard of 
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New Clothes for Boudoir and Morning Wear | 





2609 Dressing Sacque 


Small, medium, large 


_ 2616 Chemise 
Small, medium, large 
Transfer Design No. 1096 
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2626 Negligee 
8 sizes, 34-48 


< 


2617 Bathrobe 


Small, medium 


Transfer Design 
No. 889 


No. 2607, Lapres’ Apron Dress; kimono sleeves. Size 
36 requires 34% yards of 36- or 40-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 154 yards. Gingham, cretonne, 
percale, chambray or sateen may be used for this 
serviceable frock. 


No. 2616, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Step-IN CHEMISE. 
Small, 34, 36; medium, 38, 40; large, 42, 44 inches 


S bust. Small size requires 2 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
e material. An attractive design for trimming is 
e Transfer Design No. 1096. 


3 No. 2617, Lapres’ AND Misses’ BATHROBE. Small, 34, 
4 36; medium, 38, 40; large, 42,44. Small size requires 
43% yards of 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 1% 
yards. For collar, cuff and pocket trimming, Transfer 
Design No. 889 may be used. 


- No. 2609, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dressinc SAcQveE. 
- Small, 34, 36; medium, 38, 40; large, 42, 44. Small 
size, 17% yards of 40- or 45-inch, 3% yards of 
33-inch ribbon for neckband and sleevebands, and 
2% yards of 2-inch ribbon for tie-belt. 








No. 2626, Lapres’ NecLIGEE. Size 36 requires 434 
yards of 36-inch material, 4 yards of 40-inch material, 
cr 35@ yards of 45-inch material. Width at lower J 
edge, 15 yards. Crépe de Chine or Canton crépe 2607 Apron Dress 
may be used for this negiigee. 8 sizes, 34-48 
















THE LETTERS OF 
A YOUNG BRIDE 


May 10 
Dear Eleanor: 


We have just returned from Bermuda! 
And to you, my dear, I am writing my 
first letter as Mrs. William T. Carleton 
Bermuda! What a fairyland of dreams! 
I shall never forget it. The deep, crystal 
water—the age-old sea—the quaint little 
shops—the white-roofed houses. And best 
of all, the soft, silvery nights and the big 
silvery moon. 


Billy and I are very, very happy. Some- 
times I have to pinch myself to see if I 
am awake. For life is so very different. 
Can't you come to see us some time 
soon? Our apartment isn’t very 
large, but I know we can 
find room for you some- 
where And I have so 
many things to tell you. 


S* June 15. 


Dear Eleanor: 
Sorry to hear 
that you are so 
busy with your 
sewing that you 
can't come now. 
Fortunately, I 
don't need a new 
thing this sume- 
mer. You know 
father gave me 
the money for 
my trousseau, 
and it was won- 


derfully com- 
plete. 
Anyway, it’s 


luckyI don’t need 
any new clothes 
—we've had to get 
so many things 
for the apartment. 
Billy thought the 
firm would raise his 
salary when we were 
married—but they 
didn’t, and I know he's 
worried. He's such a 
dear. Come when you can, 


e 
September 27. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother 
invited me to a tea she was giving Thurs- 
day afternoon. I knew who would be 
there and I simply had to have some- 
thing new. Sol got right on the car and 
went down to Blaine’s. Eleanor, do you 
know what they asked for a haif-way 
pretty afternoon dress? Sixty-five dol- 
lars! I went to four other shops and the 
lowest price I found for anything that I 
could wear was $49.50. Well, I didn’t 
have that much to spend on a dress and 
I didn’t have the heart to ask Billy for 
it, so on Thursday I put on that henna 
tricolette I had a year ago. 


But, Eleanor, when I got there and 
found all the other women with smart 
new clothes, I felt positively ashamed of 
my appearance. I came home and just 
lay down and cried. 


I finally decided to ask Billy for $2b 
extra this month, figuring I could save 


the rest out of the house allowance. But 
when he came home he looked worried 
himself. After dinner he put his arm 


around me and said, “Honey, do you think 
you could cut corners a little next month? 
My life insurance comes due the 20th and 
it’s going to be just a bit hard to meet 
it.’ You can imagine how my own plans 
vanished when he said that. What am I 
going to do, Eleanor? I’ve simply got to 
have a few new things. What can I do? 


Dear Eleanor: ad October 5. 


I guess I’ve read your letter twenty 
times. When I think of all the pretty 
new clothes you have, I fear I’m just a 
bit envious. But to think you’ve made 
them all yourself! And you believe I 
could do the same? Oh, wouldn’t that be 
too wonderful if I coud! And you say you 
learned at home? Why,I always thought 
one must put in years in a shop or go 
away somewhere to school to really be- 
come a dressmaker. But I shall know 
all about the plan you suggest, for I have 
written the Woman’s Institute. 


Dear Eleanor: Bd December 10. 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but 
truly I didn’t realize it had been two 
months since I wrote you last. You see, 
I heard from the Institute just a couple 
of days after my last letter, and when I 
saw that here was exactly the thing I 
needed, I put in my membership and took 
up the Dressmaking course at once. And 
within a week I was busy with my first 
lesson. Eleanor, I never found anything 
so fascinating in my life. 


Why, after only the third lesson, I 
made the loveliest blouse. Billy says it’s 
the prettiest I ever had, and think, it 
cost just $1.65, and really I couldn’t 
duplicate it down town for less than $5.00. 
Besides, I've made two apron dresses, a 
camisole, the dearest negligee, and a 
plaited skirt, and now I’m at work on 
my first nice dress. I can haréely wait 
till it’s finished. 


Dear Eleanor: oad December 16. 


Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new 
dress to a party this afternoon and 
every one said it was the most becoming 
thing I ever had. The girls insisted on 
knowing where I got it, and when I told 
them I made it myself they were simply 
amazed. Marion Holt wants me to make 
a dress for her. 


Dear Eleanor: ad March 11. 


My, but I’ve been busy! The very day 
after the party Marion came over. Said 
she was really serious about wanting me 
to make her a dress, so I said all right, I 
would. You see, she never seemed able 















to find anything in the stores that was 
really suited to her type. But I saw just 
what she needed. One of the most im- 
portant things I have learned from the 
Institute is the designing of dresses that 
are really becoming. Well, I never en- 
joyed anything so much as planning and 
making that dress for Marion—and it was 
a beauty, if I do say it. Marion was so 
delighted she insisted on paying me $20 
for making it, and said she wanted me 
to make all her clothes in the future 

Well, that was the beginning of my 
venture. Others came and wanted me 
to make clothes for them, and the result 

is that every hour I have been able to 
Spare from my own work the last 
three months has been taken 
up designing and making 
things for folks here in 
town. 


June 21 
Dear Eleanor: 

It seems I always 
have good news to 
tell you these 
days. Two weeks 

ago we bought 

the dearest little 
house out here 
in Maplewood 
and now we're 
all settled 
When Billy first 
heard about the 
house he came 
rushing home 
one night, half 
in joy, half in de- 

spair. It was a 
wonderful bar- 
gain, but he had 
to pay a thousand 
dollars down. 

“I've saved $600 

since the first of the 
year,” he said (you 
know he got a raise 
in January), “but 
where can we get the 
rest?” Well, I fairly flew 
up to my room and down 
» stairs I rushed with my 
own bank book. Of course, 

Billy knew I had made some money 
sewing, but when I showed him a bal- 
ance of $572 he just rubbed his eyes and 
stared. But I sat down then and there 
and wrote a check for $400 and put it in 
his hand. And—well—I couldn’t get my 
breath for a minute—Billy was holding 
me so tight! And two big tears stood in 
his eyes. “Louise, dear,” he said, “you're 
the greatest little woman in the world!” 


So we're here in our own home, Eleanor. 
Tonight after supper we sat out on the 
porch—just quiet and happy—and the 
moon came up big and round and silvery 
and just seemed to smile its blessing. “It 
seems to me,” Billy said, “I’ve seen that 
moon before.” “Yes, Billy dear,” I said, 
“it’s our honey moon. It's going to shine 
on us forever.” 


OULDN’T you, too, like to have 
prettier, more becoming clothes 
for yourself and your family for 


less than half what they now cost you? 
Wouldn’t you like to have two or three 
times as many pretty dresses at no in- 
creased expense? 





You can have them, for through the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences you can learn easily and quickly, 
right in your own home, to make them 
yourself at merely the cost of materials 
You can save at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of 
material it contains would cost not more 
than $15. On a dress retailing at $20, 
you can save $12 or $14. Even on a 
blouse or a child’s frock, or a little boy's 
suit costing $5, it is easily possible to 
save $2.50 to $3 by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 


There is not the slightest doubt about 
your ability to learn. More than 125,000 
women and girls, in city, town and coun- 
try, have proved by the clothes they have 
made and by the dollars they have saved 
and earned, the success of the Institute’s 
methods. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
The Woman’s |) & pany 
Institute is ready || 
to help you, no} ¥ 
matter where you : 
live or what your 
circumstances or 
your needs. And it 
costs you abso- 
lutely nothing to 
find out what it 
can do for you. 
Just send a letter, 
post card or the 
convenient coupon 
below to the 
Woman's Institute, 





Dept. 3-D, Scranton, 


Penna., and you will receive without 
obligation, the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to women end 


girls all over the world, the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a 
successful business. 


— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please 
send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject which 
I have marked below. 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
->Professional Dressmaking ~Cooking 


Name.. 
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. 
Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original y 
Y actual test genuine De Miracle is | if 
the safest and surest. When you /| 

use it you are not experimenting with | 
a new and untried depilatory, because ]{ 
it has been in use for over 20 years, | i 
and is the only depilatory that has ever a 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, }, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and | 
Prominent Magazines. A 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because | 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet pv hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. Write for book free. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us, in Plain wrapper. 


DeMiracke 


Dept. H-15, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York 














































ASLAC | 


Face Powper 
Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do | find 


other powders for my complexion. Be- 
cause, ma cherie, Lablache is so refined, 
clinging, and invisible-—so delicately fra- 
grant. | adore it, and 
must have it 
always. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 


Pink or Cream, 60+ 
a box, of druggists or 


















by mail Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send i0¢. 





for a eample boa. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. B 


125 Kingston St., Boston Mase 


Bring Out the 
Hid en Beauly 


Beneath that soiled, ' dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon, 


Mercolized Wax 


dually, gently absorbs the 
evitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 































underneath. Used by refined women ‘ 
who prefer complexion of true patu- mg 
rainess. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . .%c 

poueeces Sexoitte Uforwrinkles) 75c All : 
elactine (hair remover) Stores 

Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) $i vane 


Dearborn Supply Co., SN. La Salle St., Chicago. Counters 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
These vely Spots. 

















rning and ¥ 1 ld t ven ew 
kles have be ] a sqppea wl t ght 
ha vanished entirely Tt that 
nee te needed to « } tely ur the k | 
gain a autiful ar « plexion | 
et k for t t treng t a 
this is i fer guaran fr y back i il 


WE WILL PAY YOU $500! 


Many representatives receive $500 a & year just | 
are time, introducing PRISCYLLA 
FABRICS, UNDER WEAR BOstE RY, 
as we Write toda 
FITZCHARLES ORY Goo0s combany 
101 Fitzcharies Bidg ENTON, WN. J. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 
On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 















1171—Transfer Pattern for 
Embroidery and Appliqué 
Tea Set. These designs de- 
veloped in embroidery with 
appliqué or entirely in em- 
broidery give the tea-table 
unusual charm. Pattern in- 
cludes teapot, sugarbowl, 
cream pitcher, bowl about 24 
inches high; 12 cups 1% 
inches, 4 flowers pots 3% 
inches; 12 flower pots 13% 
inches; designs for patch 
pieces; and full directions. 
Price, 25 cents. Blue. 








1172 — Transfer Pattern for 
Appliqué Pockets. To make 
the apron, bungalow dresses 
or smock decorative use one 
of these designs appliquéd in 
gay colored chambrays, ging- 
hams, satines, etc. Pattern 
includes 5 designs 2 of each; 
cat, bird, flowers, butterfly, 
flower pot pocket, designs for 
patch pieces and full direc- 
tions. Price, 30 cents. Blue 
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~ 
1175 — Transfer 1174 — Transfer 
Pattern for French Pattern for Trim- 
knot Banding ming. This design 


ior dresses, blouses, 
etc. is particularly 
attractive devel- 
oped in the popu- 
lax peasant color- 
ings such as red, 
green, blue, yellow 
and brown. The 


This design is 
adaptable to lunch- 
eon sets, doilies, 
scarfs, children’s 
dresses and under- 
wear. A luncheon 
set may be made 
by using five 14 











inch square doilies retzy ae square or oblong 
as illustrated using ’ ’ motifs may be used 
one in the center eet! ‘RS; on sleeves, front 
and the other four ae) f= and back of blouse, 
for the place doilies. 1G8. oe or around bottom 
Smaller doilies ies we of a tunic, blouse 
may be made for srip! oes or skirt. Pattern 
the water glasses. rae Bai includes 8 motifs 
Pattern includes 7 ‘iB: wane, 4% x8 inches, or 
yards banding 2 18) 16 half motifs 7% 
inches wide and ia _ ‘Ras! x3% inches; 7 
3% yards banding | eEqeRsee! 7 ‘ yards banding 34 
1% inches wide i ReSEEEEES, aS ces, ME HOI Vv H inch wide, and full 
Price, 30 cents. (eS=>; t= (eEtes; directions. Price, 

Blue. : 40 cents. Yellow. 
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73——Transfer Pattern for Rose Trimming. A graceful design for light dresses, center- 

pieces, scarfs or pillows. Pattern inchides 2 roses, 20 inches high: 2 roses, 8 inches high; 

4 corners, 7'2 inches; 6 roses, 6 inches across; 14 petals and directions. Price, 30 cents. 
Yellow or blue. 
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How to Obtain McCall a Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Le ou find that you can’t secure them, 

write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St.. New ‘ye rk City, or to the nearest Branch 

Offices, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Nothing in the 
home is admired 
more than these 
pretty Reed and 
Fiber Furnishings 
all offered on our 
popular Easy- 
Payment 
Plan. 





Cretonne Upholstered 


Fiber Rocker 20c a Day 


Forest pattern cretonne, artistic lace-work back effect. 
ly one of many desirable Fiber and Reed Furnishings. 
All on small monthly payments. _ 1227 other Furnishings 
= the home shown and priced right in Rog / 128 
FREE guide on home Sealine, Go Larkin 
F ter Homes. 


[_] Furnishings 
[_] Symphonic Pianos 
[_] Symphonic Player Pianos 
|_|] Symphonolas 
(Check offer interested in) 
Symphonic Pianos, _ Symi ic Player Pianos and 
(the h with natural tone, which 
plays all ae <P to tens of thousands of music lovers 


the past nine years. t our book describing these 
famous musical instruments by checking above. 


NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out Ye ad. Give your full name 
and address, Mail TODAY 


Lettkitt Co tac. 
Desk FMcM-422 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Babies thrive on Nestlés 
Milk Food because 

itis pure cows milk 

already modified 


Send for 80 page Mother 
Book and Sampie-FREE 
Nestlé's Food Company 104 Nestle Bldg New York 























NESTLES 
018 Orel 8) by 


Dr Prices 
VANILLA 











Price’s 
Vanilla is the 
ure flavor 
rom choicest 
vanilla beans 
aged iin 
wooden casks 
to bring out 
all its full mellow richness. It 
is balanced and just-right in 
strength! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” Chicago, II. 











STOVES & 
RANGES F Re E E 
To try in your home 30 days. Should 
hi a not like it return at our expense 
illion members of families now us- 
ing Hoosier Stoves, best made, the 
latest atest design and guaranteed for two 
years. Ask your aler to show you 
“Hoosiers” or write us for our big 
es photographs. 
assortment and sizes at a big 
saving. Send postal today. 
HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
208 State St. Marion, | Ind. 


MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nurses are always in —— You can becom¢ 
one in your spare time. Earn © $40 per week. We 

help you find employment at hg pay. Graduates of 
our course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospita! 
experience provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at 
once for catalog. Ma os age. American Training Schoo! 
for Nurses. 1554 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty ae 
0. J. MAHLER. 665-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 
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The Coast of Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 31] 


twenty-four hours only on _ front-page 
space in the newspapers. Then, since the 
death of the unhappy woman defeated all 
hope of lurid criminal court proceedings, 
the case underwent quick eclipse. 

Lucinda spent the best part of three 
days in the projection-room with Zinn 
and Wallace Day, her new director, sitting 
in judgment on thirty-six reels of film, 
the accumulated sum of Nolan’s fumbling 
with about two-thirds of a picture; and 
though she had at first welcomed the 
prospect of the seclusion which the pro- 
jection-room was to afford her, long before 
a fourth part of the rough footage had 
been unreeled began to find inexpressibly 
irksome the sight of her shadow-self minc- 
ing and simpering through endless repeti- 
tions of business with which she was al- 
ready familiar to satiety. Though her eyes 
were constant to the screen, her attention 
was forever flagging, her thoughts harking 
back along old trails where heartaches 
haunted. ey 

If it hadn’t been for that last quarrel 
with Bellamy, if it were not for seeming 
to give in to his wishes, Lucinda before 
the end of the first day would have cried 
off her agreement with Zinn, abandoned 
the production then and there, and pocketed 
her loss without murmur. 


‘O the weariness of those days the visit 
of Harford Willis came as a welcome 
interlude, notwithstanding the effort 

required to show him an _ undiscouraged 
countenance and, at the same time, the 
tale of losses sustained through the mis- 
management and dishonesty of Lontaine. 

On the other hand, he knew nothing 
of the Summerlad chapters; and it did 
Lucinda good to hear him growl and 
scold about anything as relatively incon- 
siderate as the lunacy of throwing money 
away—‘like water!”—and then refusing 
to set the machinery of the law in mo- 
tion to apprehend and punish Lontaine. 

On the other hand she found irritat- 
ing the gratification with which Willis 
took note of Bellamy’s neighborhoud and 
drew an easy inference. But he had the 
wisdom to refrain from mentioning the 
possibility he foresaw in such propinquity ; 
and Lucinda was generous enough to 
spare him the pain of hopes disabused. 

He went his way at length, not, every- 
thing considered, dissatisfied with the way 
events, as he read them, were shaping her 
social salvation. And Lucinda took leave 
of him with misted eyes . . . Now 
she had nobody left but Fanny; and she 
was coming daily to repose less utter faith 
in Fanny. 

Now, when she was feeling very sorry 
for herself and very lonely, Fanny was 
seldom at her call, even though she had ex- 
pressed undying gratitude to her dear Cindy 
for her generosity in the case of Lontaine. 
She had given up the bungalow and moved 
to a residential hotel on the outskirts of 
the Wilshire district, whose accommodations 
she claimed were cheaper than the Holly- 
wood’s, and where she enjoyed the society 
of several other picture players who, she 
said, were nice to her, always asking her out 
to dinner and the movies, or somewhere. 

So, after a time, Lucinda ceased to 
suggest the little dinners and drives and 
minor amusements which interfered with 
Fanny’s social commitments. And her 
loneliness grew more and more hard to 
bear. Times were to come when she 
would almost have welcomed even the 
sight of Bel. But then he was away. 

A week from that night at Summer- 
lad’s bungalow Bellamy had called to say 
he was leaving for New York the next 
morning. Zinn would take charge of his 
producing interests during his absence. If 
he could be of any service to Lucinda in 
the East, he would be glad . . . 

Bel was glad to state his belief that 
the Summerlad business had blown over 
without her name being even privately 
whispered as in any way involved. But if 
anything unpleasant happened or threat- 
ened, she knew where a telegram would 
reach him, and upon receipt of it he would 
drop everything and hurry back. 

Lucinda thanked him gravely. If 
anything did happen, however, she prom- 
ised not to trouble him; she’d make shift 
somehow to fight her own battles after this. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he stammered. “I mean 
to say, I wish you wouldn't look at it that 
way. You punished me more cruelly than 
you knew, but I deserved it all, and hold 
no grudge. In fact—the truth is—I’ve got 
a lot to be grateful to you for, Linda; you 
cured me of my two greatest vices. And 
so, though I quite understand what your 
feeling toward me is, it would make me 
happy if I could go away believing that 
in any time of trouble you would tum 
to me as to, at least, a friend.” 

“T understand, Bel, and I’m most ap- 
preciative, but’”—Lucinda smiled with a 
shadow of sadness—“it wouldn’t do. After 
what has been, there could be no friend- 
ship in true sense between you and me; 


we're neither of us people whom half- 
measures could content. And since with 
us it must be all or nothing . peas 

She made an end by rising. “Good 
by, Bel,” she said with decision unmis 
takable. “And good luck. But 
please never come back.” 

That night she sobbed herself awake 
from dreams of dear days dead, and lay 
for hours hating the cheerless comfort of 
hotel rooms, missing poignantly the inti- 
macy of her home and the sense of security 
she had known nowhere else. And in the 
morning, and morning after morning, she 
rose with a heart as heavy as any she had 
ever known to address herself to the daily 
grind. Yet she had no right to complain. 
The new director was living up to and 
even beyond all Zinn’s claims; between 
him and Lucinda there was no friction, 
and under his sympathetic guidance she 
was doing better work than she had ever 
hoped to do. 

But neither the promising progress of 
the picture nor her growing confidence that 
her work would justify her pretensions, 
could revivify her old enthusiasm. 

The hole left in her life by the casting 
out of Bel ached now incessantly and ever 
more intolerably. And she knew times 
whose pain was such that she almost re- 
pented having lost capacity for surrender 
to the anodynous action of that strange 
phase of love which had so nearly deliv- 
ered her to Lynn. Today she called it 
strange. ~" 

Twice she heard from Lynn: on the 
day following Bellamy’s departure, a pen- 
ciled scrawl informing her that he was 
now permitted to receive callers and pro- 
testing his impatience for the visit which 
he knew her charity would not permit her 
to refuse him; and four days later another 
letter and a longer, bringing proof of 
steady improvement in less infirm penman- 
ship, calling attention to the venerable saw 
about the ill wind; on the writer’s side 
at least every impediment to their mar- 
riage had been abolished. , 

Lucinda acknowledged _ receipt of 
neither of these communications. The 
talk of the studio kept her informed con- 
cerning the good progress of Lynn’s con- 
valescence. She entertained no doubt but 
that he would as speedily get well of his 
disappointment. 

One evening, as she was leaving the 
studio, she learned from Wallace Day that, 
making fair allowance for every imaginable 
delay, he counted on finishing camera- 
work in two days more. 

Accordingly, instead of going directly 
home to the Hollywood, Lucinda motored 
to Los Angeles and booked reservations for 
Reno via Salt Lake City on the night 
train of the second day following, a slow 
train but the first that offered comfort- 
able accommodations. 

On the way back to the Hollywood she 
instructed her chauffeur to make a detour 
and stop at Fanny’s hotel. If Fanny had 
no prior engagement, she thought, they 
might have one last evening together. But 
she would hold back her news until the 
moment came to say good-by. . . . 

Drawing near the hotel she recognized 
the conspicuously ornamental car of Barry 
Nolan waiting at the carriage-block, and 
as she bent forward to tell her chauffeur 
not to stop, she had changed her mind, 
she saw Fanny come out of the entrance, 
Nolan ambling, with an air of contented 
habit, at her elbow. 

Well! that was that . .. Yet it 
was long before the picture faded of that 
girlish figure, posed prettily in startlement, 
short skirts whipped about it by the eve- 
ning wind, with its gay look of mirth half 
shame-faced, half-defiant, wholly charm 


ing . . . sweet grist for the mills 
whose grinding knows no rest. . . . 
VI 


HEN she had bribed her maid to 

be silent concerning her plans, and 

had herself attended to the busi- 
ness of checking her trunks through to 
Reno, thus keeping her destination secret 
even from the woman, Lucinda felt con- 
fident of getting away unhindered. 

In the middle of the afternoon, finding 
she was to be detained at the studio till 
the last moment, she telephoned the maid 
to take her hand-luggage to the train and 
have it put in her drawing-room. But she 
caught the train with barely five minutes 
to spare; and not until it was in motion 
did she discover the box of roses in the 
luggage rack overhead. 

Her favorites, Hadleys, two dozen 
graciously molded blooms of deepest 
crimson, exquisitely fresh and fragrant, 
roses such as Bel had been accustomed to 
send her daily, once upon a time 
how long ago! P 

It seemed an age since anyone had 
sent her flowers .. . 

e box was stamped with the name 
of a florist in the heart of Los Angeles, 
[Continued on page 67] 
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Do You Perspire to Excess? 
Keep the Underarms Sweet and Dry 


UMILIATION, self-consciousness and ruined { GuR tesTING 
gowns are the inevitable results of exces- 
sive armpit perspiration. And yet how unnec- 
essary this suffering and expense—how simple 





(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


|} SAMPLE WILL 

| CONVINCE YOU! | 
|| Send us 4c for Testing | 
| Sample and what the || 


the means of avoiding the worry—how easy to = ™¢ ‘ea! authorities | 


be assured of “personal daintiness”—the great- 


est of all womanly charms. 


Permit NONSPI to be your friend 
in need, use it—about TWICE a week 
—and normally dry, absolutely odor- 
less underarms will be the result. Re- 
lief will come so surely and so quickly 
that (as one woman expressed her 
happiness) you will “bless the inspi- 
ration that conceived it.” 


|| fulness of Excessive 
| : > - 
Armpit Perspiration | 


| say about the = 
| 


NONSPI—a pure Antiseptic Liquid, 
unscented and free from artificial col- 
oring matter—is more than a mere 
deodorant, it is ALSO a remedy for the 
Excessive Armpit Perspiration itself— 
one trial and you, like a million other 
users, never again will be without a 
bottle on your bathroom shelf. 


Never raised in price—never lowered in Quality, 
now as always, 50c (several months’ supply) 
at toilet or drug dealers or by mail direct. 


2630 Walnut Street 


THE NONSPI CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Trial 
Bottle 
Free 


See Coupon 
Below 


Nothing to Wash Off 
or Rub Off 


You aren’t compelled to keep 
your hair dry when you restore 
color with Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. There is 
nothing to wash or rub off because 
it isn’t a crude dye, but a real re- 
storer, clean and clear as water. 

You can safely dry it in the 
sun, because the restored color is 
perfectly natural—no streaks or 
discoloration to betray you. Just 
the satisfaction and joy of beauti- 
ful, youthful hair which takes ten 
years off your age. 


Very easily applied, with results 
safe, sure and certain. You do it 
yourself, in private, with no one to 
guess your secret. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 
Hair Color Restorer 
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Mail the Coupon 


Send for the free trial bottle 
and test as directed on a single 
lock. Watch the gray disappear 
and the natural color return. 
When the restoration is complete 
and you know how natural and 
beautiful you can make your hair, 
get a full-sized bottle, from your 
druggist or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1336 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





sSaeseeseseeaooaaseaoeeeee” 


Mary T. Goldman, 1336 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. The natural 
color of my hair is 
black jet black 
medium brown 


dark brown 
light brown 


Name 
Address 


Please print your name and address 
See eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


Lease e eee ease 

















Be Sure It’s On 
| Your Oil Stove 





NO, need t t ong cooking with am ‘ flame when 
. the st t lipped withthe Patent { KEROGAS Burner 
gives you a ges tla 

rhis wond ! ner mixes air with the kerosene, turn- 
ing the oil into gas, and then gives a double flame concen 
trated just where vant it—on the « king utensils. Heat 
always under contre w and simmering or high and intense 


Least expen ‘ iv to wok, for every particle of the 
fuel is used and the Patented KEROGAS Burner burns 400 
ga 8 Of airtol 4 not 

his amazing devi so simple—made from one piece of 
brass ru prose eak-proof il ms I delicate parts 
that ist r years 

Donttryt get alor vith tit, lor y l in get the best 
makes of « a4. i ped th it 

i ) bb é i/ (it 7 th 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


1237 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. THE KEROGAS OVEN 
Best by test 
Heats evenly and quickly 





Manufacturers of 


BR é (iven Cvoking and Ileating Stoves and Ranges Bakes and roasts perfectly 


we EROGAS 5 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE BETTER MAKES OF OIL STOVES 
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Walls of These Homes Are Not Alabastined 


Place Alabastine on your walls, new or old, dainty colorings with the charm and 
cheerfulness of tones or tints exactly to your taste, or in close harmony with your 
rugs or furnishings, and—if you are a renter—you will not wish to 
move. —if you own your own home—you will not care to sell. 
-or, if you deal in properties—there will be no lack of tenants 
or purchasers. Beautiful and inviting walls are the sure result of using 





incteal ae ies or antl a 


Sanitary, artistic, easily applied over any interior sur- 
face, Alabastine brings out the best in your furnishings 
and forms a 
your home. Nearly all good paint stores have 
Alabastine. Any good decorator will use it, or where 
not available you can do the work yourself. Just mix 


Alabastine with cold water and apply with a suitable 


pleasing background for the personality of 


brush But be sure the cross and circle is printed 
in red on every box. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET ON HOME DECORATION 


Let us send you, without cost, our booklet showing in 
actual Alabastine colors the newest and most popular 


tints for home inte riogs Write us a 
“er 


bout your home and 
our staff of experts wil p you decide upon the most 


pleasing plan of decoration. 


PRICES 
S$ lb. package white Alabast pews eabeice > The 
ackage tint A\labast SOc 
ul dee hace N lark gree No. 58d t wn) 95e 








Alabastine Company, 575 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ask your dealer or decorator about the Alabastine-Opaline-Process 
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The Forest and 
Mr. Sard 


[Continued from page 50] 


But one matter troubled him: the lock 
of the pantry door had been shattered. 
To remedy this he moused around until he 
discovered some long nails and a claw- 
hammer. When he was ready to go to 
sleep he’d nail himself in. 

A sense -of security and of well-being 
pervaded Sard to his muddy shoes. He 
even curled his fat toes in them with animal 
contentment. A little snack before cook- 
ing a heavily satisfactory dinner? Cer- 
tainly. So he tucked a couple of bottles 
of beer under one arm, a loaf of bread 
and a chunk of cheese under the other, and 
waddled out to the veranda door. 

And at that instant the very heavens 
echoed with that awful tumult which had 
paralyzed and crazed him in the woods. 

Bottles, bread, cheese fell from his grasp 
and his knees nearly collapsed under him. 
In the bushes on the lake shores he saw 
animals leaping and racing, but, in his 
terror, he did not recognize them as dogs 
Then, suddenly, he saw a man, close to 
the house, running: and another man not 
far behind. That he understood, and it 
electrified him into action. It was too late 
to escape from the house now. He ran back 
through the dance-hall and dining-room to 
the pantry; but he dared not let these in 
truders hear the noise of hammering. In 
an agony of indecision he stood trembling, 
listening to the infernal racket of the dogs, 
and waiting for the first footstep within 
the house. 

No step came. But, chancing to look 
over his shoulder, he saw a man peering 
through the pantry window at him. 

Ungovernable terror seized Sard. 
Scarcely aware what he was about, he 
seized the edges of the big drain-pipe and 
crowded his obese body into it head first 
He was so fat and heavy that he filled the 
tile. To start himself down he pulled 
with both hands and kicked himself for- 
ward, tortoise-like, down the slanting 
tunnel. ait 

Now he began to gain momentum; he 
felt himself sliding, not fasfbut steadily. 
There came a hitch somewhere; his heavy 
body stuck on the steep incline. Then, as 
he lifted his bewildered head and strove 
to peer into the blackness in front, he saw 
four balls of green fire in darkness. 

He began to slide and flung out both 
hands to check himself, but his palms only 
slid in the slime. 

He shrieked once as his face struck 
furry obstruction where four balls of green 
fire flamed horribly and a fury of mur- 
derous teeth tore his face and throat to 
bloody tatters as he slid lower, lower, 
settling through crimson-dyed waters into 
the icy depths of Star Pond. 

Stormont, down by the lake, called to 
Darragh, who appeared on the veranda: 

“Oh, Jim! Both otters crawled into 
the drain! I think your dogs must have 
killed one of them under water. There’s a 
big patch of blood spreading off shore.” 

“Ves,” said Darragh, “something has 
just been killed, somewhere. . . . Jack!” 

“Yes ?’ 

“Pull both your guns and come up here, 
quick |” 


[“The Twilight of Mike,’ Episode 10 of 
“The Flaming Jewel” series will appear 
May McCatv’s] 








If You Don’t Know Them— 


The fascinating characters whose destinies 
unfold through the “Flaming Jewel’ series: 


Mike Clinch, ex-guide, proprietor of a 
criminal dump in the Adirondacks 
where he makes a living by lawbreak- 
ing Clinch has one ruling passion, 
his love for his step-daughter, 


Eve Strayer, loveliest flower of the wild- 
erness, whom he is bringing up to be 
a “lady.”’ Clinch has put aside for 
her the wondrous “Flaming Jewel,” 
world-famous gem, which he has 
stolen from 


José Quintana, leader of a notorious gang 
of international _ thieves Quintana 
originally stole the “Flaming Jewel” 
trom the Princess Theodorica of 
Esthonia. He is now in the vicinity 
of Clinch’s and has regained possession 
of the jewel from 


Hal Smith, at Clinch’s, in disguise, who is 
in reality James Darragh, millionaire 
owner of all the land surrounding 
Clinch’s Dump, member of the Secret 
Service and personal friend of the 
Princess, for whom he is trying to 
recover the priceless jewel. His close 

q comrade, 


State Trooper Stormont, who is keeping an 
eye on Clinch’s Dump for the govern 
; ' - : : 
ment, is in love with Eve. He and 
Darragh are beating the woods for 
Quintana’s gang, among whom is 


Mr. Sard, a diamond merchant who has 
been brought by Quintana among the 
cut throats to estimate the value of 
the jewels and determines the final 
division of the booty among Quintana’s 
men 
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Hearing Is 
Believing 


Though nearly 500,000 
who are hard of hear- 
ing are now enthusias- 
tic users of the Acousti- 
con because it has 
enabled them to hear 
clearly, this is not con- 
clusive proof that it 
will make you hear. 
But it should be encouraging enough to 
warrant your giving the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — Ne Expense 


All you need do is to say that you will try 
the Acousticon. The test in your own 
home amid familar surroundings, will cost 
nothing, for we even pay delivery charges 
WARNING! There is no good reason 

* why everyone should not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so 
why send money for any instrument for 
the deaf until you have tried it 





But remember, the ““Acousticon” has im- 
provements and patented features which 
cannot be duplicated, so no matter what 
you have tried in the past send for your 
free trial of the “Acousticon” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1361 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42d St., New York City 











“off Dancer’s Charm 


lies in graceful freedom of beautiful 
shouldors and arms. In wearing this 
season's sheer waists and low gowns 
your charm also is enhanced by 


natural freedom of arms, 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-knownscientific preparation 

for removing hair from neck, face 

aud under-arms, 
It is safe and sure, leaving the 
skin clear, firm and perfectly 
smvoth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 

SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

Dept. H, 339S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





New Money Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for your 
spare time —$35 to $60 a week for entire time 
Our new sales system is making big money for 
men and women as factory agents in selling 

MALLOCH—KNIT HOSE 
Guaranteed tor 6 months 
and quality underwear—direct from mills to 
wearer. Let us start you in a business of your 
own with our Free Sample Outfit and new 
plans. We pay all express. Become 
our District Manager—appoint sub-agent 
and we pay you a commission on the goods 
they sell—Write today. 
MALLOCH hee MILLS 
224 OTTAWA STREET H GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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mall monthly payments < on Our 
often Sirens as 


tories. 44 
¥ ce famous Seon ie Foe 
AL. elect Bierce an 
that a or easy paym 
i — 3, horns, heels, parts and 
res. pment, at half retell pel prices, 
co hee NO,MON! MONEY — hep —_ i, oder | fer r be \\ 


Mead (x:i¢, company, sec 


FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO 








This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 


Qui 

Method in clude 8 all of the many impor 
tant modern erevemnenne in teaching music ae - right to your 
home‘the great advantages of conservatory stud ‘or the beginner 
or experienced players Endorsed by great artists. Successfu 
re. Scientific yet + eaay tounderstand. Fully ithus 
ted. Write today for free boo 

, 598 ‘Columbia Read, Basten, 25, Wass 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re 
move every sign and trace of it 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


inn Conservatory, Studio” mc 44 


















































known oftento be theresultof Pyorrhea 


been traced in many cases to this 


"Don't let Pyorrhea work its wicked 


Pyorrhea, which afflicts four out 


~cenmae 


prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
F 
keepsthe gums hardandhealthy 
Start using it today. If gum- / 
fh Fer. 
han’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist imme- 


diately for specialtreatment. 


U.S. and Canada. 














Only 15 cents gives you the 13 





The dread Pyorrhea 


begins with bleeding gums 





YORRHEA‘'S infecting germs cause 
many ills. Medical science has 


proved this 


Many diseased conditions are now > 

































rms that breed in pockets about the 
-eth. Rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
orders and other diseases have , 


rrhea infection. 


n your body. Visit your dentist 
juently for teeth and gum im 


< n 
And watch your gums yourself. 


f five peopleover forty, begins with 
ender and bleeding gums; then 
e gums recede, the teeth decay, 
ssen and fall out, or must be 
xtracted to rid the system of the 
sons generated at their base. 
Forhan's For the Gums will 


sgress—if used in time and 
sed consistently. Ordinary den- 
rices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
the teeth white and clean. 
as set in use 


hrinkage 


35c and 60c tubes in 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8, 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan's, Ltd, 
Montreal 





FOR THE GUMS 





Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
how it burned and blistered! 


Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,—without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chestit 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or a cold. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars and 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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» Lester Park-Edward Whiteside photoplay, ‘Empty 
\rms,’’ inspired the song ‘‘Empty Arms.” A _ third 

e is wanted, and to the writer of the best one 
ibmitted a prize of $500.00 cash will be paid. This 
ntest is open to everybody You simply write the 
rds for a third verse—it is not necessary that you 
@ the photoplay before doing so Send us your name 
i address and we shall send you a copy of the 
rds of the song, the rules of the contest and a short 
nopsis of this photoplay It will cost you nothing to 
ter the contest, 


“Empty Arms’’ Contest Editor 
World M. P. Corporation 


245 W. 47th St.  _— Dept. 685 New York, N. Y. 
= 
What 15c Will Bring You 
Pathfin 
— on trial. The eres is —— From the 
ul illust d kly, bli tt a 
ti n poe braces eaceuiieas on iate* Nation Ss 


Pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe H 

world's news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid seria! and short 


tories and miscellany. Question Box answers r questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 1% cents and we will send the 


Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents does not repay 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 
The Sta., W. 


D.C. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glase Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 
Ask _gour dealer to show them 
Evo tere LOF pice 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 

Wayne J ti Pr lad. phi 
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To Do Home-Dyeing 
By Claudia Fitzgerald 


E sigh regretfully when we see a 

good garment or piece of material 

going unused because it is faded 

or streaked or a color that is no 
longer fashionable. 

A professional dyer is not always avail- 
able, or possible on our income. Nor is he 
always willing to risk dyeing an old gar- 
ment. But for a few cents and a little 
time we can dye the hopeless article our- 
selves and get satisfactory results. 

Besides the made-over garment which 
becomes a new one when dyed, there may 
be on hand odds and ends of material that 
can be dyed and combined. And often 
clothes of good material and style but ugly 
in color can be picked up at a bargain in 
the stores and re-dyed satisfactorily. Silk 
stockings, too, that have become discolored 
or faded can be dyed black or brown or to 
match colored gowns often at a great 
saving. 

Particularly does the woman who has 
children to dress appreciate the possibilities 
of home dyeing. The outgrown dress that 
must be passed down to the next little 
sister is worn with much greater joy if it is 
a new color. The hair ribbons, the wash 
frocks, the coats, that must be worn many, 
many times before they can be discarded 
can be renewed repeatedly with careful 
dyeing. 

Some of us can still recall horrible 
examples of the thrifty impulse that 
prompted some mother of our acquaintance 
to dye all the children’s clothes in the same 
pot of dye—usually magenta or purple— 
that she dyed carpet rags in and “hated to 


throw away.” We think that is home 
dyeing! And our grandmothers groan 
when we mention the subject. To them 


it means hours, even days, of bending over 
pots of dye, stirring, mixing to get the 
right results. 

But the woman who is interested in 
home dyeing nowadays will find that science 
has done away with most of the work and 
uncertainty connected with it. 

There are both dyes and tints to be used. 
The dye gives a permanent color, the tint 
an impermanent one. We find soaps, flakes, 
liquids, powders, tablets. 

However, before you buy any of them 
you should take into consideration what 
is to be dyed, the facilities you have for 
dying, and the time you can give to it. 


F you desire merely to tint underwear, 

night-gowns, handkerchiefs, blouses and 

other light garments in dainty shades 
it is easy to do with some of the soap 
that wash while they tint and require no 
boiling. Or you may use a liquid that 
is added to the final rinsing water like 
liquid blueing, or a flake tint. Then 
there is a tinting agent that is a kind of 
salt which dissolves instantly in the rins- 
ing water and produces delicate, even 
shades. 

But with any of these the process has 
to be gone through with every time the 
article is washed. 

All dyes that are to withstand washing 
and cleaning must be boiled into the ma- 
terial. But with the modern boiled dyes 
usually an hour completes the process. 
There is a splendid soap dye for this use 
and there are the standard makes of 
powder-dyes for those who prefer the 
powder-form. 

The use of dyes has its part in beautify- 
ing the home as well as in renewing the 
wardrobe. Curtains, cushions, draperies, 
lamp shades, that have become faded or 
streaked from sun or constant wear may be 
renewed almost miraculously by the use of 
the permanent dyes. 

Many women take up home dyeing as 
a means of earning money. There is one 
woman who has built up a very exclusive 
and well-paying clientele for whom she 
makes exquisitely beautiful articles to wear 
and for the home. Her colors are unusual 
because she combines dyes into rare and 
lovely shades, and those who order from 
her know that her products will always be 
distinctive. 








Clever Tricks for Parties 


A Rainbow Party for April. By Claudia 
Fitzgerald. Send stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. 
Parties All The Year: One for Every 
Month. Rhymed invitations, stunts, 


contests, games, prizes, costumes, re- 
freshments suggested. Price, 10 cents. 


Entertaining Without a Maid. Correct 
table service for Breakfast, Luncheons, 
Teas, Dinners, Buffet Suppers. Price, 
10 cents. 


Menus and 


Easter and Lenten Dinners. 
i Send 


Recipes for Entertaining. 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


McCall’s 


Address, The Service Editor, 
f Street, 


Magazine, 236 West 37th 
New York City. 
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wool, silk and mixed goods in one dye bath. 


What Sunset Dyes 













will do in your home 


New science has made Home Dyeing a happy affair. Sunset 
Dyes cleanse while they _ They produce brilliant, even 
colors like new— colors fadeless under sun or water. 

Boiled withthe goods for thirty minutes they do beautiful work 
without muss or hand-stains. SUNSET dyes perfectly cotton, 


New Drapery Schemes 


Study the “Sunset” Color Guide for ar- 
tistic combinations of colors. Take, for 
example, cheese-cloth for curtains, old 


cre 


tonne for trimmings, discarded satins 


for scarfs, faded portiers for renewal. 
Such stuffs, dyed quickly with 15c “Sun- 


set 
wil 


” cakes, into lovely, lustrous colors, 
1 transform a room into surprising 


beauty. 


Your faded sweater or wool skirt; yom 
discolored, dainty silk waist; your 


or, A New Garment 


am- 


aged wrap; your dulled gingham; Baby’s 


lowed wool things; etc.—all can “come 


vel 
back” in new, rich, fast colors, by half an 
hour’s boiling with a “Sunset” Dye. 


Accept No Substitute 


Get the ‘‘Sunset”’ 
Color Guide 
Showing actual dyeings 
in 20 colors, also telling 
original coiors over 
which they will dye suc- 
cessfully. This beautiful 
guide answers your every 
question. It shows you 
HOW. Send 1¢¢ for it. 
The best 1 $c investment 

you ever made, 


Most of the Better 
Stores 

already carry Sunset Soap 
Dyes. They would also 
let you see the Color 
Guide. But, if you don’t 
find ‘*Sunset’’ at your 
store, mail us 15¢ forany 
Sunset color you desire. 
We have 20 colors 
shown on Color Guide. 
You want that, too. 


For 


Se DYES 


SOAP 


The Real Dye For All Fabrics 

















Mail This 
Coupon, 
Marking X 
In Square 


North American Dye Corporation, Dept. 18, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


OC) Enclosed find 15¢ for your Color Guide. 


CI Enclosed find 15c acake for each of the fol- 
lowing colors. 











Name 





Address — = 


Town State 





















































Old if You Dust 


Your Furniture Will NeverGrow 


With 


AYES 


Read What Mrs. Boardman Says: 








“B 
“B 


Ce 
ch 


30 
$3 





than pleased with it. 
face. 
the Veneer and no dust flies to settle again. 
everything bright and new. I 
tried it on my oldest piece of 
furniture and also on my newest: 
both look althe now. 
Veneer is used one need never 
have old, shabby furniture. 


such letters. 
positive proof which 
would be accepted in any 


the best? Insist on getting 
Liq 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


London, England 


uffalo Specialty Company, 


uffalo, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen: 
It takes so little to 


It is fine for dusting! 


If Liquid 
“Mrs. M. A. Boardman, 
“Grand Rapids, Mich.” 
We have thousands of 
They are 
yurt of Law. Why take 
ances? Why not use 
uid Veneer. Prices 


c, 60c, $1.25, $2.00, and 
50. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Bridgeburg, Ont. 









I have tried Liquid Veneer and am more 


go over a large sur- 


Have a small cloth moistened with 


Besides, it makes 




















NOS 
FURNITURE 
AUTOMOBILES 

APPLY WITH CHEESE CLOTH 
nese CLOT 
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WARNING! 


Unless you see the name 


Say ‘‘Bayer 
‘*Bayer”’ 


when you buy Aspirin. 


on tablets, you are 


not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 


over 22 years and proved 


safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ 


Handy “Bayer” 


package which contains proper directions. 
boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin ie the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





Deformities 


of the Back 






Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 45,000 cases we have 
treated in our experience of 
over 20 years are absolute 
proof of this statement. 

So, no matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried. think of the 
thousands of eufferers this method has made 
happy. And, more — we will prove its value in 
your own case by allowing you to 


Use the Philo Burt Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


Since you need not risk the loss of a cent, there 
is no reason why you should notaccept our offer at 
once. The photographs here show 
now light, cool, elastic and easily 
adjustable the Philo Burt Appliance 
is — how different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or steel jack- 
eta. To weakened or deformed 
spines {t brings almost immed!- 
aterellefeveninthe mostserious 
cases. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate it thoroughly. The 
price is within reach of all. 

Send for Free Book today 
and describe the nature and con- 
dition of your trouble as fully as 
possible so we can give you 
definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO., 
201-16 Odd Fellows Temple 
amestown, N.Y. 


















SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES 


ORDER YOUR BEADS BY MAIL 


weonse Ks oy BEADS. BEADS FOR HOT gare MATS. 
TION 40 PAGE oor cha BEAD 8 
16 pact DIRECTION 800K FOR LOOM ey CHAN. 7c. 





Ao’ EACH 
aulen 5s eS BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST. Boston, Mass. 











ER’S FINE “CATALOG | 


of fine bred poultry for a all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks--all 
facts. Low price on bqoodias stock reek eal 
ing . ears in business. is only 
10e. n, ’ Sreider. Bex 7, Rheems, Pa. 








NoMuss—NoMixing—NoSpreading 


Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There’s a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 

ce —Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. Also Rat Bis-Kit Paste in 


» 25c. 
The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 

















ST or MEF 
It ruins the future ees ame or adult, 


| Send postage for large free book “‘The Correction ? 
Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods quccenstul for 
over a quarter-century THE LE Wis INSTITUTE. 
|  100Lewis Bidg., 77 Adesaide St.. Detroit, Mich, U.S.A- 








| (30: Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid Fst of Both $ 7 


Made of © aliforsia ‘Redwood. 
Hot water; 
Wis Write for free catalog 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 16 Racine, Wis. 





208-212 S. Jefferson St 


No. Cts. No. Cts. ' No. Cts, 
2467... .30 2496...45 2525 ) 
2468...30 | 2497...45 2526...45 
2469...40 | 2498...25 2527...3 
2470...35 | 2499...25 | 2528...3 
2471...45 | 2500...25 2529... .30 
2472...45 | 2501 ) | 2530...45 
2473 § | 2802...25 | 2531...45 
2474...40 | 2503...45 2532...25 
2475...40 | 2504...25 2533. ..45 
2476...30 | 2505 5 2534. ..45 
2477...40 2506... .30 2535. ..30 
2478... .45 2507.. .35 2536... 45 
2479. ..45 2508... .45 2537. ..45 
2480...20 | 2509...45 2538. ..45 
2481 20 2510.. .45 2539 5 
2482 2511 2540...4 
2483 2512 2541 

2484 2513...25 2542 
2485...4 2514 5 2543...4 
2486 Yo eee 2544 

2487 ) | 2576 5 2545 

2488 ») | 2517...25 2546 

2489 | 2518. . .30 2547 
2490...25 | 2519...30 2548...4 
2491 2520. . .30 2549 
2492...45 | 2521...30 2550 
2493...45 | 2522...45 2551... .25 
2494...45 252 2552...4 
2495...4 2524 2553...40 





enclosing the price stated hereunder in stamps or money order 
9 Chicago, lll . 
N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


How to Obtain New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns 
can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York 
City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and 


If you find that you 


Branch Offices, 
140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 


No. Cts, No. Cts, | No. Cts, 
2554... .45 2582...30 2610...45 
2555 2583...45 2611...45 
2556 : 2584... 30 2612...45 
2557. . .30 2585...25 | 2613...25 
2558... .45 2586...25 | 2614...25 
2559. 25 2587... .25 2615.. .40 
2560... .45 2588. ..45 2616. ..25 
2561. . 45 2589... .25 2617. ..30 
2562.. .2 2590. . .25 2618...45 
2563...3 2591. . .30 2619. ..45 
2564... .30 2592. . .45 2620... 45 
2565... .25 2593... .45 2621... .45 
2566. . 45 2594 ) 2622.. .49 
2567 2595. ..45 2623... 30 
2568. ..45 2596... .45 2624. . 25 
2569...3 2597... 45 2625. . .45 
2570... .25 2598 5 262 30 
2571...45 2599. . 30 2627. . .30 
2572...4 2600... 45 2628. . .30 
2573...4 2601. ..45 2629. ..45 
2574... .45 2602... .25 2630... .25 
2575...25 2603... .25 2631... .45 
2576. ..25 2604. ..45 2632... .45 
2577...4 2605. ..45 2633... .30 
2578...45 2606... .45 2634. . 30 
2579...45 2607...30 | 2635...25 
2580... 40 2608...45 | 2636...25 
2581...4 2609. . .25 2637 ) 
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The Sheik’s Wife 


[Continued from page 33] 


“Whom did you call?” 

“Grey Denison—my husband!” On an 
impulse she took the woman’s hands in 
hers. “Come back with us, with Grey and 
me! Back to England! We'll make you 
forget 

“No—” the sheik’s wife shook her head. 

“But—” 

“I can never go back, never! And you 
—you will remember your promise?” 

“T will never tell a soul! But why—” 

“T cannot explain!” 

By this time the British had invaded 
the camp. They surrounded the tent, while 
Moustaffa’s men leaped into the saddles and 
galloped into the desert, the British guns 
plopping shot after shot on their trail. 

“It’s all over,” said Nona, with a strange 
lack of excitement, her emotions flattening 
and thinning beneath the over-great weight 
of sudden reaction; and she was about to 
step out of the tent when the other woman 
gave a sharp cry of warning: 

“Look out!” 

Moustaffa had dashed in. Nona under- 
stood at once, instinctively. This woman— 
he wanted her—desired her with all his 
savage heart! He had fought for her, had 
lost. But he would not leave her behind 
him to be another man’s. Nona read the 
sinister thought, the hard resolution in the 
man’s hooded, black eyes. Quickly she 
raised her revolver, but before she could 
fire the man had leaped at her. He caught 
her wrist, twisted it, and in a second the 
weapon was in his hand and turned on her. 

There was a blinding flash, a staccato 
report. A flood of red color with broad, 
interlacing veins floated before her eyes. 
She felt a dull jar as she fell. 


HE awoke to find her husband bending 
S over her. 

“Tt’s all right, old girl,” he said. 
“You were not hurt. Only stunned.” 

“What happened—?” 

“The Arab woman who was with you 
threw herself in front. The charge went 
straight into her face. I accounted for the 
man. Wonder why the woman did it. 
Dooced queer thing for an Arab to do.” 

“But she was an English. the words 
were on Nona’s lips; they remained un- 
spoken as she remembered her promise. 

“She was the sheik’s wife,” she said 
simply. 

Denison walked over to the still form 
and drew the blood-stained veil gently 
across the face which the bullet had 
smashed into unrecognizable pulp. 

“Wonder what out-of-the-way tribe she 
belonged to,” he mused. “Why, old girl— 
she had fair hair—almost as fair as yours—” 


A Happy Mother 
Means a Healthy 


Child 


[Continued from page 24] 


mess of things in the home, and if suffi- 
ciently self-esteemed he can do it in number- 
less ways and never know it. Mannerisms, 
habits, methods of speech, his attitude to 
ward the young wife’s friends and relatives 
may have a decided baneful influence on 
the secretion of breast-milk. 

A well-intentioned young man failed to 
show any recollection of his charming young 
wife’s twenty-second birthday. The wife 
cried all night and the baby vomited all 
the next day. Both promptly recovered 
when a $350 diamond pin plainly marked 
“Delayed in Delivery” arrived from 
Tiffany’s. The amount the young father 
confided to me, was $200 more than he had 
planned to spend—for reasons which can be 
appreciated by any husband. 

Mothers-in-law and spinster aunts have 
on occasions given me as much trouble as 
I would allow. With the best intentions 
they often heckle. I have had to wean 
many a baby because they could not cease 
to heckle or would not appreciate that they 
did, and the law did not provide any 
means by which I could dispose of them 
with safety to my future activities. 

The fundamental requirements for a 
successful nursing mother are ordinary 
physical fitness, a mind that runs true, a 
non-irritant environment and the will to do 
her duty to her offspring. 

In a subsequent issue of this magazine 
I will have something to say as to what 
constitutes physical fitness and a normal 
mentality and how such conditions may be 
established in young women so that they 
may effectively nurse their babies. 


HE FRIENDLY MOTHER?” is a book- 

let to guide the young mother before her 
baby comes. It is written by Helen 
Johnson Keyes and approved by Franklin 
A. Dorman, M.D., head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman’s Hospital of New 
York City. The cost is ten cents. Write 
for it to Mrs. Keyes, Care McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


April, 1922 








SLATE’S SEEDS 


Each grown where it 
attains perfection 


For everything that grows 
there is some spot where it 
attains greater perfection thar 
anywhere else. Seeds grow: 
in these places will producer 
much finer vegetables ani 
flowers, than those grown un 
der less favorable conditions 
Fifty-five years of experien 
have taught us which sectior 
are ideal for the productior 
of each kind of seed ani 
what growers are most care 
ful in keeping varieties pur: 

Write for Slate’s Guid 
to Gardening—a helpful See: 
Catalog If you enclose ten 
cents in stamps, we will send 
you one packet each 
Slate’s Matchless Tomato 
Scarlet Turnip Radish, Big 
Boston Lettuce, Dwarf Mixed 
Nasturtiums, Spencer Mixed 
Sweet Peas, and Shirk 
Poppy 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 431, South Boston, Virginis 
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Babee S a] A postal to 
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Wm. Henry 
Maule, Inc., 
2118 Arch 

Street, Phila., 
Pa., will bring 
this great 176 
page seed book 

to you at once. 


MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 25° 


for Boo 





On their own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid ; 
guaranteed to reach youin good growing condition 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
CrimsonQueen, rich, velvety,crimson 
Alexander Hill Gray, pure yellow 
Columbia, glowing pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 
Flower,"* all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns + + 25c 
3 Chrysanthemums - 25c 
4 Beautiful Coleus + 5c 
3 Flowering Cannas - 25c 
2 Choice Dahlias - 
2 Choice Hardy Iris 
5 Lovely Gladioli - 
5 Superb Pansy Plants 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all di flerent, 25c 
Any 5 Collections for $1. The en- 
tire 11 Collections for $2. vores. 
ce a customer, always one. 


On Catalog Free 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 258, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


KELLOGG’S 
STRAWBI ERRIES 


and How to Grow Them 


THe KELLOGG WAY 


The ractica] book on strawberry growing ever 
published. "8 pages of money-making information and 
= ee in natural 

color. ritten by Amer- 

ica’s most successfulstraw- 

grower. Tells how he 

makes pay gy 

manure or fertilizer. Gives 
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w 
postal will do. Ive PREE 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 362_ Three Rivers, Mich. 











or your money back 


Did you ever hear of guaranteeing 
80 fragile a thing as the bloom of 
arose? Wedoit. A new plant or 
your money back should any 
Conard Star Rose not bloom. 
Send for big free catalog 
This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 
guarantee—two exclu- 
sive C. & J. features. 


CONARD ROSES 

& Jones Co. Box 128 
West Grove, Pa.Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ experience, 








STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also 


nursery furniture. Prices very 
. Money back if not satisfied. 
Style Book Free. Write TODAY. 














GALIFORNIA EVERLASTING 


Wonderfully Beautiful FLOWERS 


% varieties. Big money growing them for market. One man 
made $30,000 in last three years. Packet of the seed with 
directions FREE. Alsoa large catalog of flower seeds, pla ants 
and bulbs. IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Are You 


Vegetarian? 








certain elements which help to keer 

the human body healthy. Those who 

eat an abundance of such foods seldom 

| suffer trom indigestion, sour stomach, bil- 


) 
} 
| ATURE places in fruits and vegetables 
} 
| 
iousness, constipation, headaches, and the 


|| endless -train of distressing symptoms 
| which such disorders cause. 

|| You may not always be able to choose 
| 


your diet carefully or to avail yourself of 
the benefits of a_ scientifically-celected 
variety of foods, but you can give your 
system the benefit of the same vegetable 
laxative properties contained in vegetable 
foods, 


Nature’s Remedy (WR Tablets) is made 

entirely of concentrated vegetable ingre- 

dients which are therapeutically the same 

as Nature furnishes in the most healthful 

of foods. That is why millions of persons 

use this pure, mild, natural aid to health 
|| in preference to anything else. 


Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, 
increases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the 
blood by aiding nature to re-establish the 
vigorous and harmonious functioning 
which makes the body feel like new. 





All Druggists Sell y/ ee: S 
The Dainty ” Make 
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NM JUNIORS — Little Ms 


One-third of regular dose. 
Made of same ingredients, 
| then candy-coated. For 

children and adults. Have you tried them? 
Send a 2c. stamp for postage on liberal 
sample in the attractive blue and yellow 
box. A. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 
Dept. M_ St. Louis, Mo. 
































Doesn’t 
Freezone” 


¢ 


hurt a bit! Drop a little 
on an aching corn, instantly 
corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 

few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 

es, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


Be OWN’ 





ey utseteathl 


TROCHE 


feel tle] Puli '(e] [oi ca Rey 4c, [ei ch) 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
H efor children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritohie 
New York Londor. 














CANDY MAKING MADE EASY 


candy for pleasure or profit. Write me today. 


MARGERY RICKER, Dept. 6, Lynbrook, L. L, N. Y. 
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The Coast of 


Cockaigne 


[Continued from page 63] 


but was untagged and contained no card 
to identify the donor. 

The rich yet subtle perfume of the 
roses saturated her mood and colored every 
thought as she lay wakeful in the dark, 
watching the ghastly panorama of the 
Cajon Pass, basking in unearthly moon- 
light, unfold like a march upon the hither- 
side of Hell, and, later on, the vast, still 
reaches of the desert, where tortured cacti 
entreated Heaven with frozen gestures of 
torment and terror, while the distant hills 
looked on in dark, mysterious disdain. 
Here, linking 


widely spaced oases, 
where the pepper-tree and eucalyptus 
shadowed roofs of ribbed iron, and the 


pineapple palm posed its graceful fronds 
against the black, ungainly bulks of water- 
tanks on stilts, dim trails ran with the 
tracks, and ever and again panting, reeling 
flivvers would spring up out of the night 
and race the train for a mile or so, or, 
less frequently, cars more powerful would 
overtake and distance it as it labored up- 
grade—vague shapes of solid shadow 
hurtling through the night as if breaking 
their hearts in hopeless efforts to overhaul 
the fugitive fans of light thrown out by 
their lamps as men pursue hope 
through life, as women pursue love. 


T was as if she had slept not at all, save 
that she felt rested; as if she had closed 
her eyes on darkness and opened them 

a moment later to find the scene she had 
been gazing on bathed in hot splendor 
of sunlight. Still the desert stretched its 
flats of sand and alkali, sage and cactus, to 
a far, notched rim of hills; still the train 
drudged stoutly on an up-grade, buffeting 


the hushed air with stentorian gasps; still 
beside the tracks raced the motor-car 
Lucinda had been watching when sleep 


claimed her. P 

Another car, of course. 
the effect was startling. 

She lay for a little lazily watching it; 
a powerful, spirited piece of mechanism, 
well-driven, breasting gallantly that long 
ascent about which the train was making 
such vast ado; drawing abeam, forging 
ahead, flirting derisively a tail of dust as 
it vanished from the field commanded by 
the window. : Bound whither? 
upon what urgency of life or death, that 
it must make such frantic haste in the 
heat of the desert sun? .. . 

Heat was already beginning to make 
the tiny drawing-room resemble a cubicle 
in Tophet. Lucinda rose, ransacked her 
luggage for her flimsiest garments, and 
rang for the porter and a waiter. While 
her room was being made up she ordered 
breakfast. Before. it was served the 
porter had turned fhe drawing-room over 
to her again. 

She waited, sitting by the window, look- 
ing out upon without seeing the crude, 
unlovely huddle of a tank town where 
the train was halting for water. After that 
brief respite from the scent of roses she 
found reintroduction to its influence over- 
powering. It took her by the throat and 
subjugated her, reduced her to a most mis- 
erable estate of homesick longing. 

The waiter was knocking. She started 
up, hastily dried her eyes, pronounced a 
tremulous “Come in!” 

Bel entered, shut the door, dropped 
upon the red plush seat a duster and cap 
caked with desert alkali, and stood speech- 
less, his heart in his eyes. 

She fell back against the partition, 
breathing his name, her whole body vibrat- 
ing like a smitten harp-string. 

In a choking voice he said: “Linda! 
for God’s sake listen to me. I’ve been up 
all night, driving against time to overtake 
you and beg you to listen. I want you to 
promise me not to go to Reno. Not yet, 
at least. Give me a little more time, a 
little chance to prove to you that you're 
the only woman in the world for me, that 
I’m living the life you’d want your hus- 
band to live, and have been ever since you 
left me. Because I want you back, be- 
cause I’m lost without you, because I want 
to make you happy as you were 
happy when you first loved me, long 


Nevertheless 


Se 
She lifted tremulous hands to him, cried 
his name again, swayed blindly into his 
arms. 
“Take me back, Bel,” she whispered. 
“Make me happy Be fair to me, 
Bel, be kind 


THE END 








“Up and Coming” 
A Remarkable New Novel by 
NALBRO BARTLEY 
Begin this Fine Serial in the 
MAY McCALL’S 
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Down 


A Complete 
Service for 12 People: 





charge! 


This Splendid Set ee of - 
12 dinner plates, 9 inches 12 © 
12 breakfast plates, a 12 freed ty butter 
12 cou 


6 in. 
1 =, il 121m 
1 platter, 13 1-4 in 
o 1 govered vegetable 
8 1-2 inches. dish, 2 pes., 


soups, 
12 fruit saucers, “ 1-4 in. 


and we will ship you this 110-Piece Bluebird 
ram Dinner et on thirty days’ trial. 
unded if not satisfied. We'll 


Everything on easy monthly payments. 


STRAUS & SCHRAM 


Reg. 2734, West 35th Street, 





110-Piece Dinner Set wen ei 


OO 


Anamazing value. A dinner set in the exquisite Blue- 
bird design, combined with your own monogram; all 
blending perfectly with pink, green and lavender floral 


Colonial shape. 
guaranteed not to check or craze. 
English finish is applied to the clay before firing and gives 
that indestructible, snow-white finish. 


Your Initial on Every Piece FREE 


Yes, your choice of any initial in the distinctive shaded 
Puritan letter on every one of the 110 pieces—and no extra 


down and $2.70 a month; $29.90 in all. 


30 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments 


CutPrice-SendNow 


Rock-bottom prices now. Lowest since since before 
the war. So send the coupon at once with caly $1 00 

ono- 
Money re- 
also send our free 
bargain catalog of household goods, silverware, etc. 


Chicago 





Lovely_blue border on each piece. | Popular 
Each piece is fired in the glaze and 
That splendid Old 


This wonderful dinner set is yours for only $1.00 








Try this set in your home 30 days. Our guarantee protects you 
l round vegetable dish, 1 gravy post. — If not satisfied, return it at our expense and we'll refund your 
‘pagar bow! and cover, i wy ~ ae $1.00 plus any freight orexpress you paid. If satisfied, pay balance 
ce 1 cream pitcher in small month ny payments. e trust honest people anywhere 

1 lems ‘dish, 71-2 inches. 1 pickle dish. in U. S._ Ne discount for cash. Nothing extra for credit. 
This set is one that will add tone and beauty to any No C.0.D. 
dining te ae wi th Srdinary ca — it — last a life- Open an w.3 o 
time. eight packed, it pou t . 35th St. 
groggy se, oe? pat, erat St ce STES, ecreent = Straus&Schram,Reg2734 “chicago 
seo Ort °o.D. ris aise cash. ee now. Enclosed find $1.00. Ship a oo SerosA, 10- Piece Blue- 


bird Monogram Dinner 
30 days free trial. If I keep the se 


any freight or express charge: 
State Initial desired (one letter pid = 


Name —___ 
Street, R.F.D 
or Boz No 
Shipping 
Point —~ pacumenen ~— 
Pot 
werenaperercpasependl tate_ 
ity you only want catalog put X in box below: 


oat » Stoves, Jewelry (_) Men's, Women’s, Children’ *Cothing 














You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


side of two . Meetsa its for entrance to c 
and the Teadion | fecsions —_ ond. ‘thirty: six other 
courses are descr 











© ; Com pleteConserva 
$Music Lessons nes by ne 


Wonderful home study music 
lessons under great American 


[UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
x At Home teachers. En- 


and Euro 
= by Paderewski. Master teachers, guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and Coane. 







college’ 
reetical Write naming course you are interested 
in our Free Bulletin. Send forit TODAY. | | Any Instrument **: :Piano,Harmony, Voice, PublicSehool 
ui 





oon n sAMERIGAN SEHOOL suoyan| asec foe cat san A 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF Direct 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
* wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address 


Medicated Ear Drum 

Pat. Nov. 3. 1908 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 












ks f 
paid. Sa to 60 cent. 40 year 
jousands in pee everywhere. 
rite at once for new book owing 38 styles, 


Also latest factory prices and easy terms. 
WING & SON (ist.1968). Dept. 14 9th Ave.é 13th St., New York 


















34Sheet Music I5 


“T= world’s best music comes to 

B ovech piano at 15¢e a copy in Cen- 

tury Edition, And it is printed 

beautifully on the best of paper, cer- 

tified to be absolutely correct as the 
Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better sheet music 
than Century— why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c? TheCentury 
catalog includes over 2100 composi- 


Ask your dealerto show you Martin’s 


ments for the Piano,”’ and Jahn’s 
for the 
modern teachers. 


tions such as titles here illustrated. 

Say Century when you buy sheet 
music, and remember—unless you 
see “Century Edition” on the sheet 
music, you're not getting the 
genuine, 

If your dealer won't supply you, 
we will. Complete catalog of over 
2,100 classical and popular standard 
compositions free on request. 
“Rudi- 

“Rudiments 


Violin’”’— Used by all 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


241 W. 40th 








St., N. ¥, 








Aladdin Homes will save a substantial amount 
for you through eliminating dealers’ profits, saving over 18% 
waste in lumber, and lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin Homes come 
to you direct, thereby reducing freight charges, and are cut to fit, 
of lumber and hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. 
Aladdin catalog at once. 








saving waste 
Send stamps for the 


Bungalows, Dwellings, Summer Cottages 
Aladdin prices include all the timbered frame work, mill 

work, the sidiny, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, lath, glass. nails, hardware 

lock sets, paints, stains, and varnish. Send stamps today 
for catalog No. 738. 


THE ALADDIN CO., Micnigi 


Branches; Offices and Mills: Portland, Oregon; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Hatticsburg, Miss. 


BAY CITY, 


Canadian Uffices & Mills: Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, St. John 
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Dilemma of Divorce 
[' IS easier to raise ghosts than to lay them. 


It is easier 
to select from my correspondence unique letters with 
strange heart stories than it is to close the burning 
questions they awaken, and thus make room for other 

topics on this page 

Historiettes from flappers, arguments about divorce, 
annals of petting parties, and memorials of renunciation come 
with each mail and grow more intimate and revealing as the 
discussions continue. 

Perhaps because closets are scarce under the present 
housing conditions, a good many family skeletons have 
taken to the open. Doubtless the exodus is to be desired 

Secrecy never has helped women with their heart troubles 
Secrecy has protected wrong-doers for a while only to 
precipitate scandals in the end. Publicity in the beginning 
often compels respectability 

Divorce is one of the shades which will not down. Only 
those who handle a correspondence similar to this can guess 
how many wives at some time meditate upon divorce as a 
possibility in their own experience. 


Strange nervous maladies frequently result from these 
hidden emotional conflicts 

Now it is better to avoid a mental conflict than to 
conquer one. A way to handle a difficult domestic crisis 


with success is told by a wife for the benefit of those whom 
it may concern, which, I take it, means some men as well 
as some women. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

After ten years of wedded life, my very nice home 
is securely anchored and no woman dares to meddle 
with it. But it was not ever thus. 

Soon after | married, my husband, who had been a 
masterful lover, insinuated that | was not sustaining 
my end of the matrimonial balance. So I went into 
business and now | earn more than he does! 

When he came to me with the announcement that 
he loved another, | shrugged my shoulders and replied: 

“Piffle! Isn't it a little late to mention it? Here, 


hold the baby a while!""——L. D. L., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here humor and common sense combine and create a 
practical frame of mind to be recommended for imitation by 
many a distressed wife. 


From a Daughter of the Divorced 


NK. TOW comes the child to speak about divorce. And I felt 
4 rebuked because it hadn’t been obvious that the 
children of separated parents had opinions well worth hearing. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Why, in all the arguments for and against divorce, 
does no one hear from those most concerned—the 
children? 

I am the daughter of divorced parents; and both 
of my parents, in their turn, were divorced persons. 

While my parents lived together, my father 
neglected me. After the divorce, he had to support 
me. It was the law. 

For years my mother thought she was hiding my 
father's weaknesses from me. But my childhood and 
early ‘teens were made miserable by what | saw at 
home. My mother never guessed how my environment 
was effecting me. Even today, the bitterness of that 
time endures, the poison mingles with the current of 
my opinion, and makes me cynical and suspicious. 














‘O get one’s trouble off | 

one’s mind by telling it | 
to someone else is an old | 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perplexity to a woman 
who has read over 100,000 
letters from confused and | 
harassed persons. Sign in- | 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send | 
a stamped and self-ad- | 
dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. | 
| Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West | 

37th Street, New York City. 























Had my mother left my father when I was a little 
girl, | would not have discovered some cruel truths 


about her wedded life. And I would have had kinder 


|memories of my father who was in many ways a 


good man. 

After the divorce of my parents, I had my first 
chance for real happiness. | grew more self-respecting 
for | no longer had to endure the pity or scorn of my 
more fortunate associates who had happy homes. 

And suddenly my father grew considerate of me. 
He began to appreciate what he had lost. The other 
woman who had taken him from mother and me 
became as dust and ashes to his taste. 

Children know and suffer far more than adults 
dream. 

Divorce is a tragedy to the children of a marriage 
but not so great a horror as the daily association with 
an unworthy parent.—Francita, San Francisco. 


It is fair to call attention to the fact that Francita 
belongs to a second generation of divorces. 

Quite different from her opinion and feeling, perhaps, 
might be the reaction of the young person who had acquired 
a strong sense of clan, a family tradition, a close acquaint- 
anceship with grandparents, cousins and other relatives on 
both sides. 

Family ties mean a stability for which some persons can 
find no compensating substitute. 


Miscarried Mail 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

A young man who made love to me last wintér has 
stopped writing to me. I have reminded him twice 
that he owes me a letter. Shall I write to him again? 


—G. R. T., Louisville, Ky. 


No! no! The 
in love likes to believe; 
correspondents much more 


mail does not miscarry so often as a girl 
and young men neglect their girl 
easily than the latter suspect. 








A Flapper and Her Friends 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


At what age and under what restrictions may a girl 
safely receive the attentions of male friends? 

I think the foregoing question is of great im- 
portance and shall look forward with concern to your 
answer.—A Father. 


A favorite method of psychologists is to arrive at con- 
clusions about the normal mind by the study of the 
abnormal and subnormal mind. 

In accordance with it, I offer for the consideration of 
“A Father” a revealing letter sent to me by a rebellious 
young girl. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I am fifteen, just at the age when girls like to begin 
to go with boys. But my father and mother forbid me 
to receive any man’s attentions, saying that | am too 
young. They will not listen when | tell them that all 
the girls | know have their special boy friends. 

And so | can only manage to get away from home 


“with the boys by lying to my dear parents! 


And I do hate to lie, but | just have to, or I'd 
never have any fun. 

I tell mother I'm going to a movie with some of 
the girls, and instead | meet a boy and go with him 
Or a crowd goes for an auto ride. I know it's just 
terrible to deceive father who is so fond of me, but 
am I to be left out of every thing? 

Sometimes | feel like running away from home for 
then | could have a little freedom without lying to get 
it. After a while, when I am sixteen, | may run away 
and make my own living until | am eighteen, when | 
will have a right to boss myself 

all lrun away? Or keep on doing as at present? 
Please he!p me the best you can.—V 


Here’s another pathetic example of a flapper’s inability 
to think straight: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

l am not yet seventeen and am deeply in love with 
and engaged to a man fifteen years my senior. meet 
him at a friend’s house because my parents have for- 
bidden me to speak to him. They say he has some 
dreadful habits but he has promised to reform if | 
will marry him. 

I have all the faith and confidence in the world in 


him but still | hesitate.-—J. M. P., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Both girls absolutely disregard the honorable and obvious 
best course which is to obey their parents. They do not 
seem to perceive it as an alternative deserving consideration. 

As long as a girl of any age thinks thus confusedly, her 
elders must think for her. It is clear thinking, not the 
number of a girl’s years, which makes her competent to 
choose her men friends. As long as she rebels against the 
parental judgment, she is not prepared to be freed from it. 
“He who would command must first learn to obey.” 
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A Beauty 





Secret 


3,000 Years Old 


The use of palm and olive oils to keep the 
skin fresh and smooth is nothing new, but a 
secret known to pretty girls since Cleopatra’s 
time. Her Palmolive came in vessels and Jars, 
and she had to do her own mixing. But the 
beautifving cleanser she achieved was the in- 
spiration of the mild, soothing blend science 
produces today. 

Take a lesson from Cleopatra, who kept her 
vouthful beauty long after girlhood’s days had 
passed. She used cosmetics to embellish and 
enhance her charm, just as women do today. 
But the foundation was a skin thoroughly and 

ealthfully cleansed from all clogging and 
dangerous accumulations. 


Perfected for washing faces 


Palmolive is blended from the same palm 
and olive oils Cleopatra used—they are the 
mildest, most soothing ingredients science 
has been able to discover. 

Ihe scientific combination of these rare 
oils produces a smooth, creamy, lotion-like 
lather. Palmolive soothes and beautifies while 
itcleanses. It keeps the skin of the face and 
body beautifully soft and smooth. 


The importance of thorough cleansing 


It is absolutely essential to complexion 
beauty to wash your face thoroughly once a 
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day. Palmolive makes this cleansing doubly 
beneficial by its mildness. 

The profuse, creamy lather penetrates each 
tiny pore, removing the deposits of dirt, oil 
and perspiration which cause clogging and 
enlargement. Such cleansing is the secret of 
fresh, smooth skins, as results prove. It 
stimulates circulation, keeps the texture fine, 
smooth and youthful. 


The woman who fears that washing will 
age her skin has used the wrong soap. She 
will change her mind once she tries Palmolive. 


Don’t neglect the body 


Care of the complexion only begins with 
the face. Your neck is just as noticeable for 
beauty, or the lack of it. Arms and shoulders 
should be kept white and smooth. 

Use Palmolive for bathing and these re- 
sults are accomplished. It does for your body 
what it does for the face. 

If this seems an extravagance, remember _ 
the modest price. The firm, long-wearing 
cake of generous size costs but ten cents, | 


Our price secret 


If Palmolive were made in small quan- 
tities it would be a very expensive soap. 


Palm and Olive oils are most costly soap 
ingredients, and come from overseas. 

But the popularity which requires enormous 
production has reduced the price to that of 
ordinary soaps. The Palmolive factories work 
day and night. ‘The rare oils are imported in 
such vast volume that the manufacturing costs 
are reduced. 

Thus Palmolive, which, if priced according 
to quality, would cost at least 25 cents, is yours 
fora modest 10 cents. You can afford this great- 
est of all luxuries for every toilet purpose. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 


Makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 


10c . 






~ Quick 


Kasy 
‘Thorough 


Old Dutch Cleanser gives superior 
results on cooking utensils. It doesn’t 
scratch and leaves the surface bright, 
clean and sanitary. For all cleaning in 
the kitchen or bathroom use Old Dutch 
Economical — Efficient — Sanitary 





